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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Nobody in this country wants 
war, with the possible exception 
of a few ambitious junior ofh- 
cers and a handful of people who would 
profit by the sale of military supplies. Since 
all parties, all classes, all sections, all ele- 
ments that make up public opinion, are 
equally in favor of peace among the nations 
and of the settlement of disputes by diplo- 
macy or by arbitration, it is scarcely worth 
while to make serious answer to those who 
claim that they are better friends of peace 
who favor two new battleships than are 
they who favor four. If some of the good 
people who make a shibboleth of the word 
peace were a little more robust in their intel- 
ligence they would not be less useful or in- 
fluential in the community. The difference 
between being friends of peace and enemies 
of peace is by no means so simple and obvious 
as has been assumed by some of the oppo- 
nents of the President’s naval policy. The 
public opinion of the world was right when 
it heartily endorsed the granting of the 
Nobel Prize to Mr. Roosevelt for his 
work and influence in behalf of peace. 
His demand for new ships is also a peace 
proposal, 


Shall We 
Maintain 
the Navy? 


Our navy must either be a fight- 
ing machine, or else it must con- 
sist of. a few cruisers and dis- 
patch boats capable of doing errands. Those 
who are willing to support the policy of the 
House in voting at this session for two new 
battleships of the enormous size and power of 
the Dreadnought class are just as much com- 
mitted to the idea of a modern navy for 
fighting purposes as are those who support 
the President in the belief that we ought 
now to order four new ships of that type. 
Those who do not believe in an efficient 
American navy from the standpoint of prep- 
aration to meet the emergencies of war 
should not tolerate for a moment the idea of 


Face the 
Real 
Alternatives. 


con.tructing any of these new battleships. 
We should know just where we stand and 
just what we intend. We should face the 
real alternatives. Mr. Carnegie is a peace - 
advocate who has the courage of his convic- 
tions. He does not in the least believe in the 
policy of a large and powerful American 
navy. He would oppose the four big new 
battleships; and, for exactly the same rea- 
sons, he would oppose the two. If he believed 
in having the two, it would be for reasons 
which would undoubtedly lead him to ac- 
cept the President’s logic and demand the 
four. If any fighting machine, then a com- 
plete one! 


Let the Lhe French company was dig- 
Prag en ging the Panama Canal with very 
small dredges and steam shovels. 

We are now working at Panama with an 
ample number of new machines, many times 
as powerful and efficient as were those used 
by the French. If there are reasons for 
using the new kinds of machinery, it is better 
to install enough machines promptly, rather 
than to make the change in a lingering and 
hesitating fashion. It was not possible at the 
last Hague Conference to get the nations to 
entertain the idea of any agreement looking 
toward the limitation of armaments whether 
by land or by sea. The only practical sug- 
gestion was that of Mr. Roosevelt, who de- 
sired to bring about an agreement limiting 
the size and power of warships. But the 
idea was rejected. ‘The navies of other na- 
tions are in process of reconstruction on the 
basis of the new type of battleship. We must 
either cease to be a naval power or we must 
take and maintain a certain rank among 
those nations that have strong navies. There 
is no sense or logic in a drifting, shifting mid- 
dle course. “There are some people who so 
much dislike the idea of war that the sight of 
firearms jars upon their sensibilities, and they 
would prefer to prohibit the manufacture 
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and sale of gunpowder. Mr. Carnegie does 
not represent that class. He simply holds 
that the industrial and geographical position 
of the United States gives the country such 
a commanding place of influence and power 
that no other nation could afford to attack 
us, while we, on our part, have no reason for 
aggression. When Mr. Carnegie was man- 
ufacturing steel he did not hesitate to do 
business in a bold, large, efficient manner. 
He gives some very interesting facts about 
the way he met business emergencies in an 
article which appeared in the Century maga- 
zine for March. When once he had adopted 
his policy, he was never niggardly in the em- 
ployment of means to achieve the desired 
ends. Our only excuse for any battleships 
at all is to have good ones and enough of 
them. 


This country is as much com- 
mitted to the policy of having a 
strong navy as a fighting machine 
as it is committed to the policy of continuing 
to dig the Panama Canal until the great 
ditch is finished. We have still a great 
many individuals in this country who believe 
that it is a mistake to build the Panama 
Canal. But they know that we are so com- 
mitted to it that it would be folly to do the 
work at Panama in a dawdling, half-hearted 
fashion. Since we have undertaken the en- 
terprise we must see it through with all due 
energy. To do otherwise would be a con- 
fession before the whole world either of gov- 
ernmental inefficiency or else of a painful 
lack of financial resources. ‘The question of 
the navy is one to be dealt with in a similar 
fashion. We are told in the newspaper re- 
ports of the recent Congressional debate that 
“Mr. Bartholdt opposed any enlargement of 
the naval program; he believed in the peace- 
ful adjudication by arbitration of all ques- 
tions of dispute.” Everybody knows that 
Mr. Bartholdt believes in arbitration. But 
if*Mr. Bartholdt believes that building bat- 
tleships of the large type is likely to prevent 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration, he 
should not accept compromises. It is the 
logic of a man opposed to digging the Pan- 
ama Canal who on that ground criticises a 
demand for twenty new dredges, but is will- 
ing to vote for ten. We all know in‘ this 
country that we are in favor of settling in- 
ternational disputes by arbitration. The ques- 
tion between four new battleships and two 
new battleships has very little to do with the 
question of war versus arbitration. Other 


The One 
Thing or 
the Other. 
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considerations are what have prevailed with 
the House. ‘The President’s sole reason in 
asking for the four new battleships has been 
his great desire to maintain peace. He is 
confident that with the strong navy we shall 
be able to settle questions on their merits 
without fighting. ‘To build any ships at all 
of the new type commits us to the policy of 
having a fighting navy. It we are to have 
an efficient navy we must plan for it. Our 
navy is very expensive in everything else ex- 
cept in the new ships that would keep us in 
our desired rank five years hence. It is not 
statesmanship to expend so vast a sum year 
by year as $100,000,000 on the navy if, at 
a given moment, we are not willing to 
spend a small additional percentage of that 
amount to keep’the fleet itself in its rank for 
its ultimate purposes. Such a policy is too 
much like that of a city which maintains a 
costly fire department but is unwilling to 
supply it with the proper number of adequate 
fire engines. 


The American navy must be re- 
garded as an agency for the pro- 
motion of peace at large, as well 
as for our own protection. No other coun- 
try is as well fitted just now as our own for 
helping to maintain the world’s order. We 
ought to have learned something from the 
expensive mistakes of the past. If we had 
possessed two or three more battleships ten 
years ago Admiral Cervera would not have 
risked Spain’s navy in American waters. 
European naval experts had informed the 
Spanish Government that we ranked below 
rather than above Spain in actual naval 
strength. If our navy had been at the 
proper stage of development we should have 
been able to persuade Spain to withdraw 
from Cuba, and we should have avoided the 
responsibilities that fell to us with the acqui- 
sition of the Philippines. We have assumed 
a position in the world that it is our plain 
duty to maintain. It takes several years to 
build battleships, and the President, better 
than any one else, is in position to judge of 
the number of vessels that should be ordered 
this year. His special message of April 14 
was as powerful and convincing a statement 
as any President has ever made to Congress. 
There was nothing in it of a sort to irritate 
the House or to offend Congressional sensi- 
bilities. It stated the reasons why we must 
maintain our naval position, and why, in 
order not to lose our relative rank, we ought 
now to provide for four new battleships. 


The Navy 


asa 
Peace Agency. 
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The answer of the House of Representatives 
was to pass a naval bill providing for two 
battleships. It is not yet too late for clear- 
headed citizens who think the President has 
ample reasons behind his demand, to write 
letters on the subject to their representatives 
at Washington. 


The outcry against the plan of 


The President - : 
sending the battleship fleet to the 


Should Be 
Sustained. Pacific Coast has entirely disap- 
peared. The President adhered to that plan 


in the face of the most extravagant denuncia- 
tion, and the long cruise has already been 
brilliantly justified by its good results. The 
lesson to be learned is that while discussion 
and criticism are always permissible, some- 
body’s lead has to be followed. And the 
President has shown that in matters of naval 
policy he is entitled to the country’s confi- 
dence and respect. ‘There is nothing revolu- 
tionary in what he now asks in respect to 
the new ships. Sooner or later we shall have 
these vessels, and it is merely a question of 
beginning the work on some of them next 
year rather than a year or two later. ‘The 
President stated his reasons broadly and 
from the standpoint of ample knowledge. 


The refusal of Congress to grant 
a request that should have been 
accepted unanimously does not in 
this case argue any strength of will or judg: 
ment on the part of the House. It is true 
that we are facing a considerable deficit of 
public revenue, after a series of years of large 
surpluses. But there is such a thing as econ- 
omy in the wrong direction; and the present 
Congress in any case will not make a repu- 
tation for retrenchment. The outlay for free 
rural delivery will be larger this coming 
year, by many millions, than ever before. 
And the chief reason for this increase is to 
be found in the desire of every Congressman 
to secure as rapid an extension of the free 
system in the counties of his district as any 
other Congressman has been able to secure. 
Now it happens that Mr. Roosevelt and 
Postmaster-General Meyer are broadminded 
and sympathetic, and are quite willing 
to give the farmers the benefit of every 
possible convenience as respects the delivery 
of their mail matter. But it would be only 
fair if Congress in return would show an in- 
telligent interest in the plans of the Admin- 
istration to make the free rural service more 
lucrative and thus to diminish the deficit in 
the postal revenues. 


Congress 
and Its 
Present Mood. 
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MEYER. 


HON. GEORGE VON L. 

(Who is making a brilliant record as Postmaster- 
General, and whose proposals for postal savings- 
banks and a parcel service in connection with free 


rural delivery ought to be adopted at this session.) 


Pe For example, the Postmaster- 
Postal General has excellent and well- 


matured plans for postal savings- 
banks and for profitably utilizing the ser- 
vice of rural delivery for a distribution of 
parcels. His projects are thoroughly com- 
mendable and are of a sort that in any other 
civilized country would be pushed with sym- 
pathy, energy, and statesmanship in the popu- 
lar house of representatives. But while 
these plans are receiving encouragement at 
the Senate end of our national Capitol, they 
are meeting with stony indifference in the 
House of Representatives. Much as can be 
said in favor of free rural delivery, it is scan- 
dalously true that the system has been pushed 
far too rapidly, at unjustifiable expense, and 
that it will take a good while to reorganize 
postal work, county by county, throughout 
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the United States in such a way as to make it 
really efficient. 


Where it will soon be half a century 
the Money since the outbreak of the Civil 

: War, yet pension appropriations 

are not diminishing, and the Pension bill for 
the coming year is increased by a good many 
millions through the operation of new kinds 
of pension legislation. Congress, furthermore, 
has prepared one of its typical “ omnibus ” 
public-buildings measures, which will carry 
a total appropriation of something like $25,- 
000,000. ‘The real motive of the House of 


Representatives in refusing to face a matter 
of large public policy like the navy question 
on its merits is to be found in the fear that 
to provide adequately for the defense of the 
country might imperil the scores of local 
grabs that are always contained in these scan- 
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dalous omnibus bills providing for new pub- 
lic buildings in every State of the Union. 
The House of Representatives contains many 
excellent and intelligent members, but its 
mode of doing business has become so me- 
chanical and arbitrary that the House no 
longer affords a hopeful field for statesman- 
ship, and the individual member is the vic- 
tim of a resistless system. 


During the present session, with 
a number of important measures 
clearly desired by the country, 
the House has been seemingly in a hopeless 
and helpless state, with no ambition to do 
anything except pass the appropriation bills 
and adjourn. The Aldrich Senate bill for 
providing additional currency in times of 
financial stress could not withstand the neg. 
ative and destructive attitude of the house 
over which Speaker Can- 
non presides. “The Aldrich 
bill doubtless had its serious 
faults, and it was much 
changed in the process of 
making its way through the 
Senate. But at least it rep- 
resented an effort to meet 
the demand of the country 
for some currency legisla- 
tion at the present session. 
In the House of Represen- 
tatives neither the Aldrich 
bill ner its Vreeland sub- 
stitute was thought up to 
the 20th to have anychance. 
The only thing that the 
House seemed able to con- 
sider favorably was the ap- 
pointment of a commission 
to do’ the work outside of 
Congress and to prepare a 
currency bill. Under the 
circumstances this may be 
the best thing to do. Yet 
the manner in which the 
House has moved toward 
such an expedient has been 
suggestive of anything but 
energy, efficiency, and 


Failure 
of the 
House. 


Y 











The Hon. Hiram Crossroads, M. C., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Hr: The boys have heard that the funds in the Treasury are 
tunning low, and are asking what you have done about that new post- 
office building for the Corners. A post-office at Jones Corners will be 
worth more to us next fall than four battleships somewhere on the 
deep blue sea. 


Yrs ever, CaL BYETHORPE, Editor 
MEMO. : 
See Uncle Joe about Public Building bill. P. O. at Jones Corners, 
$50,000. 


From the Record-Herald (Chicago). 


statesmanship on the part 
of that law-making body. 


The best opin- 
ion of the coun- 
try has plainly 
been in favor of relaxing 
the Sherman Anti-Trust 
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law in such a way as to permit business to 
be done under modern forms without viola- 
tion of the statutes. At the same time it is 
undoubtedly the opinion of the country that 
there should be greater publicity as regards 
industrial corporations through the agency 
of the national Government, and that there 
should be the beginnings of federal oversight 
and regulation of interstate commerce as car- 
ried on by such corporations. “To embody 
these ideas in a bill is not altogether easy. 
Such a measure was, however, recently pre- 
pared by the National Civic Federation with 
the encouragement of the commerce commit- 
tees of the two houses. “The measure was 
drawn up after much consultation and in 
perfect good faith. Doubtless it had its im- 
perfections, but in its main features it was a 
fair and practical bill. It was introduced 
in the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Hepburn, chairman of the commerce com- 
mittee, and was referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. The bill was ably explained 
and defended by the Hon. Seth Low of New 
York, president of the National Civic Feder- 
ation, and by various others whose position 
was disinterested beyond a doubt. The Ad- 
ministration was openly committed to the 
bill, as were many leading representatives of 
business and of labor. But this measure, 
like everything else, had to face that mood 
of almost hopeless inability in the House of 
Representatives to entertain new ideas or to 
act In any way except negatively. 


The operation of the present 
House rules places an énormous 
responsibility upon the Speaker. 


The Speaker 
and His 
Power. 


Questions and proposals come-before him in. 


such bewildering multiplicity that if he were 
not able to say “no” with promptness and 
firmness, nothing whatever could be done. 
Every virtue has its accompanying tempta- 
tions and faults. The man who is compelled 
to say “no” ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred is in great danger of failing to recog- 
nize the hundredth instance, where he ought 
to say ‘“‘ yes.” Early in the session the House 
ought to have agreed, in Republican caucus 
or otherwise, upon a reasonable program of 
positive work for the present session. It has 
fallen far below the country’s fair expecta- 
tion. Its leaders were proposing last month 
to adjourn on Saturday, May 9, or else one 
week later. Yet this is the long session of 
the Sixtieth Congress. The party in power 
has a clear and large working majority, and 
to adjourn with a record of nothing accom- 








HON. SETH LOW. 


(Who is serving the public with great acceptance 
as head of the National Civic Federation and who is 
a delegate-at-large from New York to the Republican 
National Convention.) 


plished is a rather inglorious way to make 
ready for the fall campaign. A policy pre- 
liminary to future tariff revision could have 
been adopted on businesslike lines that would 
have pleased producers and consumers alike 
and would have made the position of the 
Republican platform speaker less difficult in 
September and October. But the House at 
the present time seems to be without convic- 
tions,vand its one absorbing desire is to ad- 
journ and get away from embarrassing ques- 
tions. Yet there is no escape. 


The When the opposition party in 
Opposition’s Congress resorts to the tactics of 
Methods. . ° ° 
obstruction its object has usually 
been to prevent the passage of distasteful 
measures. But last month the country was 
treated to the spectacle of Democratic fili- 
bustering, led by Mr. John Sharp Williams, 
the minority chief, whose avowed object was 
not to prevent the majority from jamming 
objectionable bills to a vote, but rather to 
compel a. reluctant majority to take up those 
matters of business that had been generally 
regarded as belonging to the session’s pro- 
gram. If Mr. Williams’ purpose was to call 
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Photo by J. E. Purdy, Boston. 
HON. JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS, OF MISSISSIPPI. 
(The minority leader of the House.) 


the attention of the country to the cynical 
mood of the majority, his methods were suc- 
cessful. The present Congress was elected 
by the country with a clear mandate to sup- 
port the policies of the President. To ad- 
journ without doing anything, a month or six 
weeks earlier than Congress usually adjourns 
in the even years, will have the effect to 
make it more difficult for the members to 
mend their political fences at home than they 
would have found it if they had stayed 
longer at Washington and returned to their 
constituents with a better record. ; 


Theoretically, it is the business 
of Congress to make the laws 
and of the Executive Department 
to administer them. Practically, however, 
under our system, the President is regarded 
as the general director of governmental work, 
and the formulator of policies. However 
well disposed the members of Congress may 
be as individuals, the two houses lack initia- 
tive and energy in the selection of a program; 
and they are not wise in failing to co-operate 
with an Administration as able and strong as 
the present one, especially where Congress is 
of the same party complexion as the Admin- 
istration, and where it has been expressly 


Theory 
versus 
Practice. 
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elected for the sake of supporting the policies 
of the Executive. It is not merely a differ- 
ence betwen Mr. Roosevelt and certain lead- 
ing men in the two branches of Congress. 
Mr. Taft, as Secretary of War, with the 
whole force of the Administration behind 
him, has for years been pressing upon Con- 
gress certain matters of legislation for the 
welfare of the Philippines. His proposals 
have been reasonable, just, and timely. Yet 
it has never been possible to get really effec- 
tive co-operation in Congress. Mr. Root, as 
Secretary of State, with all his tact and mod- 
eration, has found it extremely difficult to se- 
cure support for measures obviously neces- 
sary to the welfare of the country. Our sys- 
tem of government has many merits, and 
upon the whole it is the best that is to be 
found among the large nations. It will be 
a long time before we can make any impor- 
tant changes in the governmental mechanism, 
The one thing that we can do, meanwhile, 
is to secure results by bringing the pressure 
of an intelligent public opinion to bear at the 
point where such pressure is most needed. 
There are times when the sentiment of the 
country needs to converge upon the Adminis- 
tration itself. There are other times when 
the Senate calls for the stimulus of public 
criticism. Just now it seems fair to say 
that the House of Representatives is the 
part of the governing machine that most 
requires the notice of the press and the 
public. 


It is a matter of the utmost po- 
litical importance that the Re- 
publican party should convince 
the country of its intention in good faith to 
revise the tariff. Senator Beveridge has 
taken the lead for two years in advocating a 
commission to deal with the industrial facts 
involved and to shape the case, so to speak. 
The most feasible proposal is that of a com- 
mission of experts to be selected from the 
Government departments and put at work 
immediately by the President. ‘The Senate 
is ready to adopt such a proposal. The rul- 
ing coterie of the House is so strongly dis- 
inclined to admit the need of change or inno- 
vation in any direction that it seems to resent 
even an allusion to the tariff as a possible 
subject of discussion. By degrees it has come 
around to the idea that perhaps the Ways 
and Means Committee might set some people 
at work to collect tariff data. But the coun- 
try expects something more positive and ener- 
getic than is implied in this reluctant con- 


A 
Shackled 
House. 
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cession on the part of Messrs. Cannon, 
Payne, and Dalzell. Anxious as the indi- 
vidual members of the House are for their 
political salvation in the ordeal of next No- 
vember, they are collectively too inert and 
negative just now to do the obvious things 
that would place them in strong fighting po- 
sition when they enter the campaign. To 
have shown that they had already helped in 
good faith to start the work of tariff revision 
would be worth to them as a political asset 
next fall the equivalent of a dozen seats in 
the House. To have shown that they were 
capable of acting efficiently with the Presi- 
dent in his railroad and economic policies 
would be worth another dozen seats. They 
have a more or less clear consciousness that 
they are the victims of their own system, yet 
they cannot find a way to unshackle them- 
selves and to lay hold of their proper tasks 
with energy. 


Pe Congress is to provide for a 
Thejned seas lot of public buildings in the neat 

* future, it ought to begin with an 
appropriation for the permanent and suitable 
housing of our ambassadors in the capitals to 
which they are accredited. “There has been 
ample reason for a long time past to make 
this demand, and it has often been urged 


upon Congress. But recent occurrences and. 


conditions have strikingly illustrated the 
need. Until Congress is willing to make 
such provision, no bill for miscellaneous pub- 
lic buildings here at home should be ap- 
proved by the Executive. At present there is 
no standard, whether public or private, upon 
which an American Ambassador or Minister 
in a foreign capital may base his expenditures. 
Each American representative must rent such 
quarters as he can find or can afford. If he 
is to live as the representatives of other great 
nations do in the same capital, he must adopt 
a standard beyond the possibilities of the sal- 
ary Congress allows him. If he happens to 
be a wealthy man, he is likely to accept the 
view that he must pay out his own money 
freely for the honor and credit of his coun- 
try. He finds the salary so inadequate that 
it affords no criterion whatsoever; and he is 
in danger of going too far in the expenditure 
of his own money, in view of the fact that a 
poor man may be appointed to succeed him. 
Nobody ever has the slightest occasion to ask 
whether the British Ambassador at Washing- 
ton, or Paris, or Berlin has large private 
means or small. There is an appropriate 
permanent British embassy, with suitable 


OF THE WORLD. . §21 
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HON. CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, OF PHILADELPHIA. 


(Who will retire from his post as Ambassador at 
Berlin at the end of the present month.) 


emoluments and allowances for its mainte- 
nance. When Mr. Bryce is made Ambassa- 
dor at Washington he does not have to hunt 
the town over to find a house, but follows his 
predecessor into the well-appointed British 
embassy, without annoyance or embarrass- 
ment of any kind. 


an © Butina given European city, the 

Embarrassing representative of the United 
Situation. . , 

States of America may be found 

living in a palace and spending a quarter of 

a million dollars a year, or he may be found 
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occupying two 1ooms in a hotel and saving 
something out of his salary. In either case 
he feels himself justified ; for, since no stand- 
ard has been set for him, he must be governed 
by his own circumstances and his own sense 
of fitness. It is not dignified for American 
ambassadors or ministers to have no fixed 
place of abode, so that in a given city a half- 
dozen Americans succeeding one another will 
have lived in as many different streets or 
parts of the town, some in the deepest ob- 
scurity and others in a glare of social promi- 
nence. Americans are likable and adaptable ; 
and since at European courts they have no 
real business to transact, and no serious re- 
serve to maintain for reasons of statecraft or 
diplomacy, they can afford to be affable to an 
extent quite beyond the rule that must govern 
the representatives of great European powers. 
Berlin at best is a rather dull and unexciting 
place te live in, and jt is not strange that Mr. 
and Mrs. Charlemagne Tower, with ample 
money to spend, should have been able to 
make the American embassy a very bright 
social spot in so somber a general setting. It 
seems that the German Emperor, who likes 
American people and American ways, and 
who also desires that Berlin should become a 
lively and happy place like Paris and Lon- 
don, has approved greatly of the pleasant 
social atmosphere that has lately. surrounded 
the American embassy. When, some months 
ago, it was known that Mr. Tower would 
resign and return to America this summer, 
President Roosevelt selected Dr. David 
Jayne Hill to take his place. The choice was 
commended everywhere because of its in- 
herent fitness. Dr. Hill was a scholar and a 
man of affairs to begin with, had served five 
years as First Assistant Secretary of State, 
was an authority on international law, and 
was United States Minister at The Hague, 
having also been Minister to Switzerland. 
Dr. and Mrs. Hill were fitted from every 
possible standpoint to represent the United 
States officially and socially at Berlin. But, 
it seems, the Emperor had received the im- 
pression that America might lose its rela- 
tively brilliant and leading place in the diplo- 
matic life of Berlin unless Mr. Tower stayed 
on indefinitely or unless some other rich man 
were appointed to succeed him. 


~~ The Emperor is quite right in 

esson for wanting to have the United 
Congress. S ‘ : 

States take and keep a prominent 

place in Berlin. Far from meaning to inter- 

fere in our choice of an Ambassador, he 


doubtless intended his private suggestions as 
wholly friendly and complimentary. Dr. 
Hill is not a poor man and not dependent 
upon his salary. But he ought not to be put 
in the embarrassing position of being ex- 
pected to keep up the expenditure of a multi- 
millionaire. Neither ought President Roose- 
velt be put in the position of saying that only 
millionaires coulda be considered for the Ber- 
lin job. The predicament is one for which 
Congress alone is to blame. Certainly Mr. 
‘Tower has not consciously meant to make it 
dificult for a self-respecting public man to 
succeed him at Berlin. The upshot of the 
Emperor’s well-intended hints is that the 
United States ought to have enough respect 
for Germany to provide as well at Berlin for 
the American Ambassador as Germany pro- 
vides at Washington for the able and agree- 
able diplomats who are sent one after another 
to represent a great kindred people at our 
own capital. The accidental and sensational 
publicity that was given to the subject of 
the Berlin succession was for a time embar- 
rassing to a number of people. Mr. Tower, 
will end his mission there a month hence, 
and Dr. Hill will be given the most cordial 
and agreeable reception by the Emperor as 
well as by official and scholarly circles of 
German society. But the glaring fact will 
remain that Dr. Hill has to go house-hunting 
over Berlin, and that he cannot possibly be 
expected to spend as much money as the Hon. 
Charlemagne Tower has been easily able to 
lavish for the credit of the American name. 
The remedy is perfectly simple. Congress 
ought to provide a dignified and suitable 
home for the American embassy in Berlin. 
The President kas suggested that the White 
House in Washington would be the proper 
model for a series of American buildings in 
foreign capitals. National dignity and self- 
respect require that such provision be made 
for our representatives abroad that they may 
live in accordance with a fixed standard, so 
that a poor man may follow a rich man, or 
vice versa, without occasioning any comment. 


i. oan passage of the amended Em- 
a. ployers’ Liability bill can hardly 
‘ be credited to the House as in- 

volving any new effort. The bill was passed 
with only one dissenting vote, everybody be- 
ing favorable to it. The original law had 
been found invalid by the Supreme Court 
because it did not distinguish between inter- 
state commerce and that which is strictly 
within the States. The new law attempts 
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to mark this distinction. Mr. Littlefield, of 
Maine, who seems always to enjoy the posi- 
tion of one who dissents for conscience sake, 
still had his constitutional scruples and voted 
against the bill. Mr. Littlefield is one of 
the strong men of the House, and it is to be 
regretted that he has decided not to be a can- 
didate for re-election. In foreign countries 
the legislation providing for compensation to 
employees in case of injury is, as a rule, much 
more specific than in our States, or than un- 
der the new legislation of Congress. General- 
ly speaking, the liability of employers in case 
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of injury or death is so precisely fixed in these 
foreign laws that no action for recovery of 
damages is required. The subject is one that is 
hedged about with many logical difficulties. In 
the case of organizations so vast and intricate 
as those of American railroads such a liability 
law as that which Congress has now enacted 
in amendment of the law of 1906 is undoubt- 
edly in the right direction. Railroad employ- 
ment is hazardous, and it is right that the 
companies should be held liable for injury to 
their men. When commerce is made a purely 
federal concern, legislation can be improved. 
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HON. CHARLES E. LITTLEFIELD, OF MAINE. 
(A strong figure in the House who is to retire at the 
end of his present term.) 


. Doubtless the unanimity with 
Influence of which both houses of .Congress 
Labor. passed the railroad liability bill 
was due in no small measure to the thor- 
oughness with which the various groups of 
railroad men are organized and the united 
front these brotherhoods have been able to 
present at Washington in the advocacy of 
their interests. If they and the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor cannot in the 
present session secure the passage of a law to 
restrict the use of injunctions by the courts, 
they have at least accomplished much in win- 
ning the support of the President; and even 
without legislation there will be a tendency 
on the part of the courts to grant injunctions 
more carefully and in a less arbitrary spirit. 
The plan of compulsory arbitration in dis- 
putes between railroad companies and their 
employees is often advocated, but even with- 
out further legislation our existing law 
known as the Erdman act, which authorizes 
the Government to obtain information and 
offer its conciliatory services, is showing it- 
self very valuable and effective. Thus the 
Commissioner of Labor, Mr. Neill, and the 
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other officials named in that act, were able 
recently to avert what would have been a 
complete strike on the railroads of the South 
and Southwest. They brought together in 
protracted conferences the representatives of 
the two opposing interests. The railroad 
companies felt themselves obliged to cut 
wages on account of financial difficulties due 
to the falling off of business with no reduc- 
tion of expenditures. The men, on the other 
hand, held that so brief a period of business 
depression did not justify a reduction of 
wages, especially in view of the fact that 
wage increases are hard to secure when pros- 
perity returns. The postponement of the 
crisis was fortunate. It seems to us that the 
men had the better of the argument. The 
more probable solution is to be found in the 
increase of rates on some classes of freight. 
lf the railroads cannot earn enough to 
meet their expenditures, it may well be 
better to charge a little.more for the ser- 


‘vices they render than to cut down wages 


and reduce the consuming power of their 
employees. 


Saving President Roosevelt ‘has seldom 
the Nation’s made use of the veto power. 
Resources. Las h how h ve- 

ast month, however, he 
turned to Congress unsigned a bill which ex- 
tended for several years the time within 
which a certain power company might avail 
itself of its grant of the right to build a dam 
across a river in the Northwest. The Pres- 
ident impreyed the opportunity in a brief 
message to call the attention of Congress and 
the country to the reckless way in which, 
heretofore, valuable public assets have been 
given away without present or prospective 
compensation. The whole subject of our 
national resources, their waste, and the 
means to be employed for their better use 
and conservation, has been brought into the 
first prominence by conditions which can no 
longer be ignored. President Roosevelt has 
been the leader in all endeavors to save such 
resources,—land, forests, minerals, streams, 
and water-power,—as yet remain within the 
Government’s control, for the best possible 
future use. ‘To that end he has taken one 
step after another ever since he came into of- 
fice. His forestry policy demands the pas- 
sage of the Appalachian Reserve bill, about 
which an article was published in this maga- 
zine last month. His Waterways Commis- 
sion is making a comprehensive study of nav- 
igable rivers and allied topics. On May 13, 
at the President’s invitation, there will as- 
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semble at the White House, for a three days’ 
session, a conference on the conservation of 
the natural resources of the United States. 
It is to be attended by the Governors of the 
States, each accompanied by two or three ad- 
visers of his own choosing. ‘The Supreme 
Court, the cabinet, the members of the Six- 
tieth Congress, the Waterways Commission, 
and a few others especially interested in the 
subjects to be discussed at the conference, 
have also been invited. Several articles in 
this number of the REvIEw, as well as in the 
number for last month, will suggest the scope 
and magnitude of the interests to be dis- 
cussed. For example, Mr. Mitchell’s arti- 
cle in this number, on the “‘ The Waste of 
Our Natural Resources,” contains much that 
our readers will find to be new and sugges- 
tive, while Mr. Edmonds’ article upon the 
country’s latent, as well as its developed, as- 
sets shows from another standpoint the need 
for wise administration of interests so gigan- 
Mr. Casson’s article on farming is also 


tic. 

notable, 
i ‘As the time for the holding 
Field of of national political conventions 
olitics, 


draws near, the Republican situa- 
tion becomes less problematical, while the 
Democratic shows some new and dubious 
features. Well-informed politicians of all 
parties have now for some time regarded 
Secretary Taft’s nomination as altogether 
probable. Mr. Taft has not antagonized 
the supporters of any other candidate, and 
he is universally respected and admired. It 
will be very easy, therefore, for the support- 
ers of Governor Hughes, Senator Knox, 
Vice-President Fairbanks, Speaker Cannon, 
and Senator La Follette to join’ with good- 
will in making it unanimous just as soon as 
it is clearly determined that the Secretary is 
to have a majority of the delegates to the 
Chicago convention. ‘The New York State 
convention was controlled by the wing of 
the party that is regarded as friendly to the 
Administration. ‘The other wing, which is 
controlled by Mr. Odell and his political as- 
sociates, was in a clear minority. It is the 
Odell wing which has for a long time past 
identified itself with the movement to secure 
the nomination for Governor Hughes. It is 
probable, however, that the other wing, 
which is certainly very cordial in its feeling 
toward Secretary Taft, is also the more 
trustworthy and sincere of the two factions in 
its espousal of the candidacy of Governor 
Hughes. As delegates-at-large to the con- 
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MR. WILLIAM L. WARD. 


(National Commiiteeman from the State of New 
York, who goes to Chicago as a Taft delegate.) 


vention at Chicago the New York’ conven- 
tion selected Gen. Stewart L. Woodford, 
who is the head of the Hughes National 
League; the Hon. Seth Low, also a very 
active Hughes man; Mr. Edward H. Butler, 
of the Buffalo News, and Mr. Frederick R. 
Hazard, of Syracuse, who is a close personal 
friend of the Governor. The New York 
delegation will not be unanimous, however. 
The National Committeeman, Mr. William 
L. Ward, found that the Republicans of 
Westchester County were strongly for Taft, 
and he and his associates will go as district 
delegates instructed for the Secretary. Mr. 
William Barnes, Jr., who is the local Re- 
publican leader at Albany and a force in the 
politics of the State, has also announced 
himself as a Taft man. The delegation 
as a whole will work for Hughes in 
good faith, but with cordiality toward other 
candidates. 


The Massachusetts convention 
found harmony by virtue of the 
most curious resolutions ever 
adopted in a serious body. These resolutions 
declare that for the sake of an appearance 
of unity and harmony the convention will 
not instruct for any candidate nor express 


Taft in 
East and 
West. 
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MURRAY CRANE, OF MASSACHU- 


SETTS. 


HON. WILLIAM 


(Who has taken an especially active part in the pre-- 


liminary politics of a Presidential year.) 


any preferences; but they go on to declare 
that if an opportunity were afforded the 
members of this Massachusetts body to ex- 
press themselves, a majority would undoubt- 
edly be in favor of Secretary Taft. To put 
it in another way, the Massachusetts Re- 
publicans declare, in effect, as follows: 
“We will not say whom we favor, nor will 
we give so much as a hint of instruction to 
our Chicago delegation; but we will candid- 
ly admit that if there were any way to find 
out whom we favor it would be discovered 
that we favor Secretary Taft. But this, of 
course, our delegates, being absolutely free 
and uninstructed, must not be allowed to 
know.” ‘The intellectual and ethical sub- 
tleties of Massachusetts politics are more 
highly developed than the sense of humor. 
With the exception of the complimentary 
vote that Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin 
will give to favorite sons, everything west of 
the Alleghany Mountains is for Taft. The 
Secretary has been much in evidence before 
the people, and has been seen and heard, with 
marked favor, in many places during recent 
weeks. He is in excellent health. 
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The negro politicians are trying 


The i 
Colored = very hard to keep up their dole- 
wi ful cry, ‘Remember Browns- 


ville!” Whatever reason they may have 
had at other times to assert themselves as a 
race, they are putting themselves sadly in the 
wrong when they go out of their way to 
make race issues for no sound reason. The 
Brownsville affair was a question not of race 
but of army discipline. When educated 
negroes throughout the country can so easily 
be led into false positions, they are giving a 
poor account of the opportunities they have 
had. Mr. Taft’s work in the Philippines 
showed him to be a broad-minded humanita- 
rian, superior to all race prejudice. This 
race sensitiveness on the part of the negroes 
leads to some curious results. Thus, while 
the educated negroes all over the country are 
proclaiming to their race that they must vote 
the Democratic ticket rather than accept Mr. 
Taft, it happens that Mr. Robert C. Ogden 
is serving as president of the Taft League 
in New York. Yet everywhere in the South 
Mr. Ogden is always named as the man who 
is foremost in work for the education and 
general advancement of the negro race. Of 
course, when election time comes around, it 
Taft should be nominated, the Republicans 
of the Northern States, including negroes, 
will vote the Republican ticket. 


The Democratic party is incom- 
parably more discordant at the 
present time than the Republican. 
When Mr. Bryan returned from his foreign 
travels in August, 1906, the party leaders 
from all parts of the country came to New 
York to.do him homage, and the radicais 
and conservatives alike declared that they 
would support him for the Presidency in 
1908. It is probable that he will secure the 
nomination at Denver and that he will have 
the general support of his party. But in 
various quarters the standards of revolt have 
been raised. On Jefferson’s birthday the 
National Democratic Club of New York 
held a banquet to which Mr. Bryan was in- 
vited to come but not invited to speak ; while 
all of the speakers, apparently by instruction 
or common agreement, carefully avoided the 
mention of Mr. Bryan’s name. The Demo- 
cratic party is much given to fatuous per- 
formances of this kind. Of course nothing 
could have been used more tellingly to ad- 
vertise the party’s chief candidate and leader 
than this ostrich-like plan of the self-consti- 
tuted élite of the party to ignore him. 
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JUDGE GEORGE GRAY, OF DELAWARE. 


Later in the month the New 


New York’s 2 
Bear- York State Democratic conven- 
Garden. tion was run on the bear-garden 


plan, with large bodies of policemen present 
to keep the riot from developing into whole- 
sale massacre. The result of the convention 
was to establish the ascendancy of Mr. Mur- 
phy, the head of Tammany Hall, not merely 
in the metropolis, but throughout the State. 
Mr. Murphy’s chief lieutenant is Mr. Con- 
ners, of Buffalo, a politician of like origin 
and method. The victory of Tammany was 
marked by the exclusion from the convention 
of State Senator McCarren, who has hereto- 
fore been the leader of the Democracy of 
Brooklyn. The convention was managed 
adversely to the interests of Mr. Bryan. 
Judged by standards of decency, this conven- 
tion may be said to have marked the lowest 
ebb that the Democracy of the great State of 
New York has ever reached. ‘There was 
a very good fighting chance for Democratic 
victory in New York this year. But under 
Murphy’s leadership the party’s chances are 
not much better than its deserts. 


other  Lhere is undoubtedly a good deal 
Democratic of vigor and earnestness behind 
Candidates the movement for Governor 
Johnson, who is Minnesota’s offering as a 
substitute for Bryan. The conservative 
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Democrats of the East are rallying strongly 
about the name of Judge George Gray, of 
Delaware, although this admirable public 
man is unwilling to be a candidate. The 
Hon. Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati, is the 
other conservative candidate most frequently 
mentioned. Mr. Bryan will be nominated, 
however, unless under the two-thirds rule 
a strong minority in the convention should 
force the majority to accept a compromise 
nominee. 


A Governor ~“Ver since his election, in the 
ite tessa fall of 1906, the country at large 
‘has displayed an unflagging in- 
terest in the policies and achievements of 
Governor Hughes, of New York. Every- 
thing that he has done in office, every repulse 
that he has encountered in his work, every 
triumph that he has won, has been heralded 
by the newspapers from Maine to California. 
Doubtless one reason for this nation-wide in- 
terest in a New York Governor’s fortunes 
lay in the fact that this particular Governor 
was called upon to deal, inside his State . 
jurisdiction, with matters of national impor- 
tance. Mr. Hughes had come into national 
prominence through his connection with the 
exposure of wrongdoing in the great insur- 
ance companies, whose policy-holders are to 
be found in every nook and corner of the 
United States. By many of these people this 
clear-headed, resolute, persistent lawyer, 
whom nobody outside of his own professional 
circles in New York had ever heard of be- 
fore, came to be regarded as a deliverer. It 
is not strange, then, that the nation has 
watched his gubernatorial career as it 
watched the record of Theodore Roosevelt in 
the same office less than a decade ago. 


When Governor Hughes took 
office, one year ago last January, 
he announced a program of leg- 
islation that occasioned more or less surprise, 
but met with an unsympathetic response, for 
the most part, from the legislators them- 
selves. He asked for enactments that the 
party platform on which he was elected had 
never called for. Moreover, under his the- 
ory of the independence of the executive and 
legislative departments, he soon showed that 
he possessed no means of enforcing his demands 
save “an appeal to the people,”—an expe- 
dient about as foreign to the traditions of 
Albany as to those of St. Petersburg. Yet, 
in spite of this untoward attitude of the 
Legislature, most of the measures advocated 
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(The efficient Superintendent of Banking for New 
York State, to whom is largely due the credit for 
important reforms in the administration of banks 


and trust companies.) 


by the Governor last year became laws; for 
the appeal to the people, where necessary, 
was found effective. The pressure brought 
to bear on legislators by their constituencies 
in behalf of the Public-Service and other 
bills resulted in their passage. The worse 
-than useless State Railroad Commission was 
abolished; so was the Rapid Transit Com- 
mission of New York City. In their places 
were created two boards of Public-Service 
Commissioners, each endowed with far 
greater powers in dealing with public utili- 
ties than had heretofore been conferred on 
any official body in New York State. 


Last fall, when the failures of 
trust companies and banks in 
New York disturbed the business 
confidence of the country, Governor Hughes 
appointed as Superintendent of Banking Mr. 
Clark Williams, who was himself an experi- 
enced and conservative banker,and laternamed 
a commission of representative financial men 


Far-Reaching 
Banking 
Reforms. 
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to recommend changes in the State banking 
system. The reforms jointly advocated by 
Superintendent Williams and by this com- 
mission have been enacted into law by the 
Legislature during the session of 1908. ‘The 
bills that have been passed make many 
changes, chiefly in the direction of increasing 
the required proportion of cash reserves, 
placing trust companies more nearly on an 
equal footing with banks, and the safeguard- 
ing of depositors, while the powers of the Su- 
perintendent of Banking in the case of fail- 
ures are greatly increased, so that they now 
closely parallel those of the Comptroller of 
the Currency in respect to national banks, and 
expensive receiverships may thus be avoided. 


These solid achievements of the 
Hughes administration in New 
York, contributing greatly to 
business stability and the restoration of busi- 
ness confidence, have rightly commanded the 
attention of the whole country. But an is- 
sue arose between the Governor and the 
Legislature which for a time almost monopo- 
lized the comment of the daily press. The 
New York State constitution, as adopted in 
1894, contains a rigid prohibition of gam- 
bling. This prohibition has never been 
made effective by the Legislature, as regards 
race-track betting. Governor Hughes de- 
manded that such action should be taken. 
Bills for this purpose were introduced and 
passed by the Assembly, but failed of pas- 
sage by the Senate on a tie vote. “The Gov- 
ernor renewed his urgent request that the 
bills should be passed and called a special 
election to fill a vacancy in one of the Senate 
districts. The Legislature, however, pre- 
pared to adjourn without a reconsideration 
of the Senate vote. The Governor’s defeat, 
if it can be called a defeat, is not to be re- 
garded as final. Sooner or later the mandate 
of the State’s organic law must be obeyed,— 
and this wholly apart from the moral ques- 
tion of gambling, on which the public senti- 
ment of the State is tremendously aroused. 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Missouri are among the States that have 
already abolished race-track betting. New 
York has abolished it, so far as the people’s 
vote on a constitutional provision could ac- 
complish that object. It remains for ‘the 
Legislature,—the people’s representatives,— 
to give that prohibition effect. Meanwhile, 
nothing is more clear than that New York 
needs another two years of Hughes in the 
Governor’s chair. 


The Race- 
Track 
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When the Pacific fleet dropped 
e . 

Fleet in Home anchor in Coronado Bay, before 
Ports: the city of San Diego, Cal., at a 
little past noon on April 14, safe and up- 
roariously welcomed in the first home port 
since leaving Hampton Roads on December 
16 last, it had officially made 13,569 knots. 
The run of 620 miles from Magdalena Bay 
to San Diego was made without incident, and 
then the triumphal reception at the Cali- 
fornia cities of San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Los Angeles, and other coast towns to San 
Francisco began. While of course the actual 
records and scores attained in target practice 
during the stay at Magdalena Bay will not 
be made public, it is known that (we quote 
the words of Lieut. H. D. White, who makes 
the official report to Washington) “each 
and every ship in Admiral Evans’ fleet has 
beaten its former record by a good margin.” 
San Francisco will be reached on the 6th of 
the present month, and two days later, it is 
expected, a grand review will take place of 
the combined Atlantic and Pacific fleets by 
Secretary of the Navy Metcalf. On the 
return voyage around the world, as has been 
already noted, formal visits will be made to 
the Japanese port of Yokohama the Chinese 
port of Shanghai, and the Australian port 
cities of Melbourne and Sydney. ‘The Gov- 
ernment has declined, with expressions of 
thanks and regret, the British invitation to 

















WHEN CANADA COMES INTO HER OWN. 
Apropos of the Dominion’s remarkable economic 
progress. 
From the International Syndicate (Baltimore). 
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visit British ports on the way through the 
Mediterranean, stops being made only at 
Malta.and Gibraltar for coal. It is expected 
that under the command of Rear-Admiral 
Thomas, and later of Rear-Admiral Sperry, 
the warships will reach Hampton Roads on 
their return voyage early in February next. 


“The New ast month (on April 14) Secre- 
Nation to the tary Root and Ambassador Bryce 

North.” signed two treaties between the 
United States and Great Britain,—one set- 
tling practically all the questions relating to 
the water boundary between the United 
States and Canada, the other providing for 
the regulation and administration of the in- 
land fresh-water fisheries on the Great Lakes 
and their tributary waters. This event 
made the month of April an important one 
in American-Canadian relations. Of greater 
popular interest, however, than even this im- 
portant happening were the preparations for 
the Quebec tercentenary .celebration, which 
was referred to in these pages last month. 
The event will really take the form of an his- 
toric pageant, the exercises beginning on July 
20 and continuing for eleven days. Battle- 
ships will conduct a mimic bombardment of 
the old walled city, and the historic contest 
between Wolfe and Montcalm will be 
fought over again on the identical plains of 
Abraham, where the two heroes gave their 
lives for their countries. The progress of 
Canada as a nation has been remarkable, 
even in this age of marvelous national ad- 
vance. We call our readers’ especial atten- 
tion to the article on the New Nation to the 
North, by Miss Agnes C. Laut, on page 557 
of this number of the REvIEw. 


The Claim 4» new phase of the seemingly in- 
terminable Venezuelan dispute 
was entered upon on March 31, 
when President Roosevelt sent to the Senate 
the long-expected correspondence with Presi- 
dent Castro regarding claims of American 
citizens against the Caracas government. 
From the fact that the President sent no ex- 
planation or recommendation with the docu- 
ment it is evident that both the Executive 
and the State Department regard the re- 
sources of diplomacy as having been ex- 
hausted and that they now put the responsi- 
bility upon Congress. ‘The nature of the 
American claims against Venezuela has 
more than once been set forth and discussed 
in these pages. Venezuela’s defense of her 
refusal to arbitrate is, it must be admitted, 
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KT. HON. HERBERT HENRY ASQUITH, THE NEW 


BRITISH PREMIER. 


technically correct. President Castro as- 
serts: (1) that a part of the controversy has 
already been arbitrated; (2) that the most 
important of the other claims have been 
passed upon by the highest courts in Venez- 
uela and “no country ought to be forced to 
arbitrate property claims as to matters within 
its own boundaries already decided by its own 
courts” (3) that at téast one and probably 
more of the claimants are not American citi- 
zens; (4) that some of the bona fide Ameri- 
can claimants have encouraged revolution; 
and (5) that perjury and financial trickery 
have been employed by most of the claimants 
(referring particularly to the asphalt con- 
cessionaires) until they are not entitled to 
the support of their home government. 


a or The substance of the claim of the 
of Our State United States is that President 

epartment. astro has used his governmental 
machinery and the Venezuelan courts arbi- 
trarily and wrongfully, to the injury of 
American citizéns; that under forms of law, 
and at times in open defiance of legal right, 
Venezuela has deliberately confiscated Amer- 
ican property and oppressed citizens of the 
United States. A fair and proper decision 
in a matter of this kind can be reached only 
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through an international tribunal of such 
dignity. and impartiality as that at The 
Hague. To this body our State Department - 
has asked Venezuela to submit the questions 
at issue, but President Castro has refused 
more than once with curtness and incivility. 
When Minister Russell reaches Washington 
early in the present month he will in all 
probability be summoned to appear before 
Congress and give his testimony in the mat- 
ter. ‘There is more than one way short of 
actual hostile demonstration in which the 
government of President Castro may be 
made to accord fair and courteous treatment 
to the United States Government and jus- 
tice and right to American citizens. The 
entire matter is now in the hands of Con- 
gress. It has been referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations and ordered printed. 


Quietly and with no national 
strain, so smoothly does the ma- 
chine of British national adminis- 
tration work, a new Premier and cabinet 
have come into the direction of Britain’s im- 
perial destinies. On April 5 it was an- 
nounced from the famous “ No. 10 Downing 
Street” in the British capital: “‘ The Prime 
Minister, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
has tendered his resignation to the King, and 
his Majesty has graciously accepted it.” 
Three days later, at Biarritz, France, where 
King Edward was staying, the Rt. Hon. 
Herbert Henry Asquith, having first ten- 
dered his resignation as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, was appointed by his Majesty 
Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treas- 
ury. Before leaving the French watering- 
place Mr. Asquith submitted to King Ed- 
ward his reorganized cabinet. The members 
of the ministry, in accordance with custom, 
had tendered their resignations immediately 
upon the announcement that Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman had given up his post. 
In the reorganized cabinet, however, most of 
the former ministers still hold portfolios. 
Mr. Asquith’s official advisers are (in the 
official governmental order) : 

Lord President of the Council, Rt. Hon. Lord 
Tweedmouth (succeeding the Earl of Crewe). 

Lord High Chancellor, Rt. Hon. Lord Lore- 
burn (succeeding himself). ; 

Lord of the Privy Seal, Rt. Hon. the Marquis 
of Ripon, (succeeding himself, delegating, how- 
ever, at his own request to the Earl of Crewe 
the leadership in the House of Lords). 
’ Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Rt. 
Hon. Sir Edward Grey (succeeding himself). 


Secretary of State for India, Rt. Hon. John 
Morley (succeeding himself, but created a peer). 


The New 
British 
Ministry. 
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Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Rt. 
Hon. Herbert J. Gladstone 
(succeeding himself). 

Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Rt. Hon. David 
Lloyd-George (succeeding 
Mr. Asquith). 

Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, Rt. Hon. the Earl 
of Crewe (succeeding the 
Earl of Elgin). 

Secretary of State for 
War, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Haldane (succeeding him- 
self). 

First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna (succeeding Lord 
‘Tweedmouth). 

Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Birrell (succeeding him- 
self). 

President of the Board of 
Trade, Rt. Hon. Winston 
Spencer Churchill (succeed- 
ing Mr. Lloyd-George). 

President of the Local 
Government Board, Rt. 
Hon. John Burns (succeed- 
ing himself). 

President of the Board of 
Education, Rt. Hon. Walter 
Runciman (succeeding Mr. 
McKenna). 

Secretary for Scotland, 
Rt. Hon. John Sinclair (suc- 
ceeding himself). 

President of the Board of 
Agriculture and_ Fisheries, 
Rt. Hon. Earl Carrington 
(succeeding himself). 

Postmaster-General, Rt. 

Hon. Sydney Charles Bux- 
ton (succeeding himself). 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Rt. 
Hon. Sir Henry H. Fowler (succeeding himself, 
but created a viscount). ; 


Some Lhe significant changes in the 
a cabinet are the promotion of Mr. 
Lloyd-George to be Chancellor of 

the Exchequer, an officer who by the political 
tradition of the British House of Commons 
becomes the Premier’s chief lieutenant in the 
Lower House and stands next in line to the 
premiership; the entrance of Mr. Winston 
Churchill and Mr. Walter Runciman; and 
the shifting of Lord Tweedmouth from the 
head of the admiralty to the Lord Presidency 
of the Council. The Earl of Elgin has re- 
signed from the cabinet. Three of the 
seats to be contested in new elections at an 
early date the Liberals are confident they 
will be able to hold, but that division of 
Manchester heretofore represented by Mr. 
Winston Churchill will be bitterly = 
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for by the Unionists, who normally control 
the district. Mr. Churchill’s former post as 
Under Secretary for the Colonies is filled by 
Col. J. E. Seely, M.P. Other minor but note- 
worthy changes are: C. F. H. Hobhouse, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Indian Office, 
to be Financial Secretary to the Treasury; 
Dr. T. J. McNamara, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board, to be 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty; 
C. F. G. Masterman, M.P., to be Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Government 
Board; and Thomas McKinnon Wood, M. 
P., for Glasgow, to be Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board of Trade. 


Perhaps the most interesting and 

Strengthened potential figure in the Asquith 
Cabinet. 

ministry is now David Lloyd- 

George, the courageous, indefatigable young 

Welshman whose promotion is universally 
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SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, WHO DIED ON 
APRIL 22, AFTER RESIGNING THE PREMIERSHIP 
OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


well received. The promotions and changes, 
including the elevation of Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Fowler to the peerage, have caused 
four vacancies in the House of Commons. 
In general, the reconstruction of the cabi- 
net is looked upon in England as likely 
to strengthen the Liberal administration. 
Of the new men, Mr. Churchill is known 
as a brilliant, masterful character, with a 
high potentiality for leadership. He is a 
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radical advocate of free trade and up- 
holder of the government’s licensing bill. It 
is generally conceded that he will have a hard 
fight to keep his seat. ‘The Conservatives, 
Socialists, and even the Suffragettes, have al- 
ready combined against him. The elevation 
of Mr. Runciman to a cabinet position meets 
with general approval. His industry, con- 
centration, and conciliatory temper, says the 
London Daily Chronicle, will begin a new 
era in educational legislation. ‘The transfer 
of Mr. McKenna from the presidency of the 
Board of Education to the chief administra- 
tive position in the admiralty, however, is 
not sO unanimously approved in England, 
even in Liberal circles. His views on naval 
policy are not well known, but he is strongly 
suspected of being a “ little navy” man. 


Of Mr. Herbert’Henry Asquith’s 


Equipment 


wept intellectual qualifications for the 
ow Ye" yremiership there can be no sort 
of doubt. He is a lawyer of national emi- 


nence, of ripe experience, and of untarnished 
reputation. It is rather interesting to note 
the fact that in the long list of heads of 
governments since William Pitt he is the . 
first eminent lawyer who has become Pre- 
mier. Mr. Asquith is fifty-six years of age, in 
the possession of superb health, and, while 
temperamentally he is sometimes regarded as 
a “cold ” man, he is an eminently sane, well- 
balanced, and constructive statesman. His 
accession to the premiership, for the first 
time in Britain’s constitutional history, was 
formally effected on foreign soil. Taking 
place as it did at Biarritz, in France, it may, 
perhaps, the London Times admits, be re- 
garded “as a picturesque and successful trib- 
ute to the reality of the entente with our 
French friends that the King and Prime 
Minister should find themselves so much at 
home in their beautiful country as to be able 
to transact the most important constitutional 
business on French soil.” Nevertheless, Brit- 
ish conservatism breathed easier when King 
Edward had returned to his capital. Mr. As- 
quith has perhaps a more homogeneous and 
workable cabinet than his predecessor, but 
he starts his administration under conditions 
much less favorable than those which sur- 
rounded Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 
The popular wave which brought his party 
into power appears. to have spent its force, 
and the Liberals are now distinctly on the 
defensive rather than in a confident mood. 
Mr. Asquith is known to believe in adequate 
armaments, to favor a licensing bill, to ad- 
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vocate a compromise on the education ques- 
tion, and to be emphatically in favor of rele- 
gating to the rather dim and distant future 
the granting of Home Rule to Ireland. It 
looks as if he had already lost the support of 
the Irish Nationalists. Indeed, the an- 
nouncement of Mr. John Redmond at the 
April meeting of the United Irish League 
that Irish voters could not conscientiously 
support Mr. Winston Churchill at the ap- 
proaching by-election at Manchester would 
seem to sound the trumpet for the advance 
of all the political enemies of the new 
ministry. ‘ 


It may be open to doubt whether 
the new Premier will prove as 
successful politically as did his 
predecessor, who was, it is generally ad- 
mitted, much better fitted temperamentally 
than Mr. Asquith to hold in leash the differ- 
ent and often discordant elements of his 
party. History will perhaps not credit Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman with having 
been a brilliant statesman. He did not prove 
himself a great man as a political leader or 
as a political manager, but for prudence, 
sagacity, hard-headed common sense, integ- 
rity, and an unusual warm heart and cour- 


Sir Henry 
Campbell- 
Bannerman 





THE NEW PREMIER AND HOME RULE. 
Mr. AsqurrH: “ That’s right, my beauty, have a 


look at it. But we’re not taking it just now; we’re 
going round by the gate to-day.” 
From Punch (London). 
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tesy he will not soon be surpassed. ‘The late 
Premier, who stepped down from political 
life only because commanded to do so by 
his physicians, died in his seventy-second 
year. His experience in almost every branch 
of the British imperial administration fitted 
him peculiarly well for the exacting duties 





RT. HON. REGINALD M’KENNA, WHO SUCCEEDS LORD 
TWEEDMOUTH AS FIRST LORD OF THE 
BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 


of his exalted position. When, he was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Mr. Healy remarked 
that Bannerman governed Ireland by Scotch 
jokes. ‘This illustrates one important phase 
of his character,—his unfailing good humor. 
Fortunately for him, he resigned the premier- 
ship before what seems to be an inevitable 
break in his party. The recent by-election at 
Peckham, an industrial brewing district 
south of the Thames, which resulted in a 
crushing Liberal defeat, has been taken not 
only as popular disapproval of the licensing 
bill which is now agitating all England, but 
as a rebuke to the entire Liberal program. 


Home Rule NOt since Mr. Gladstone’s later 

in Home Rule campaigns has there 
Parliament. ° me 7 

been such a fervid political in- 

terest in the Irish question as characterized 

the proceedings of the month of March in 

the House-of Commons following upon Mr. 


f 
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THE LATE SPENCER COMPTON CAVENDISH, DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE, 1833-1908. 

(One of the best beloved and most highly respected 
of the English ancient nobility, an experienced ad- 
ministrator and member of three ministries, and one 
of the richest men in England, who died last month.) 


John Redmond’s now famous resolution. 
The leader of the Irish party arose amid 
great excitement on _ the parliamentary 
benches and moved the following: 


It is the opinion of the House that the present 
system of government in Ireland is in opposition 
to the will of the Irish people and gives them 
no voice in the management of their own af- 
fairs; that the system is inefficient, extravagant, 
and costly; that it does not enjoy the confidence 
of a large section of the population; that it is 
productive of universal discontent and unrest, 
and is incapable of satisfactorily promoting the 
material and intellectual progress of the people ; 
that the reform of the Irish government is a 
matter vital to the interest of Ireland and calcu- 
lated to greatly promote the well-being of the 
people of Great Britain. 

Therefore be it resolved that in the opinion of 
the House a solution of the problem can be at- 
tained only by giving the Irish people legislative 
and executive control of all purely Irish affairs. 


The Debate In the course of an impassioned 
inthe — speech Mr. Redmond said: 


nie Ireland is worse governed and 
more discontented under British rule and is 
more determined never to cease agitation until 
she has Home Rule than at any other time since 
the movement began. . . . We say _ that 
what you have done for the Frenchmen of Que- 


. the motion, because 


bec and for the Dutch in the Transvaal you 
should now do for the people of Ireland. 

Mr. Birrell, Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
also made an uncompromising speech in fa- 
vor of the resolution. Ex-Premier Balfour 
and Earl Percy spoke against it. Mr. As- 
quith from the Chancellor’s bench, but with 
the full authority of the premiership, an- 
nounced that while endorsing the idea of 
local self-government for Ireland as regards 
purely local matters, he could not vote for 
“no House of Commons 
would be justified in embarking on such a 
task until the matter had first been submit- 
ted to the electorate.” Amended so as to 
conclude with the words “ subject to the su- 
preme authority of the imperial Parliament,” 
Mr. Redmond’s resolution was then adopted 
by a vote of 313 to 157,—virtually 2 to 1. 


Will Home ~Xperienced English _ political 
Rule Wreck leaders see Mr. Asquith’s great- 
the Liberals ? 
est peril in this Irish question in 
the difficulty of reconciling the conservative 
and radical elements within his own party. 
Another Irish question of prime importance 
is that of the new Universities bill recently 
introduced by Mr. Birrell, by the terms of 
which it is proposed to charter two new uni- 
versities, one at Dublin and the other at 











HON. JOHN REDMOND, IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
MOVING HIS RESOLUTION TO GIVE HOME 
RULE TO IRELAND, 
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HERR REINHOLD SYDOW, THE NEWLY APPOINTED 
GERMAN MINISTER OF FINANCE, 


Belfast. At the capital the present college 
and two subordinate ones, at Cork and Gal- 
way, are to be combined, and, while they are 
not to be subject to religious tests, the head 
is to be a Roman Catholic layman. The 
single institution, the well-known Queens 
College at Belfast, will constitute the other 
university. Ample funds are appropriated, 
aggregating $1,350,000. The bill received 
the expressed approval of Mr. Balfour, 
leader of the opposition, and Mr. John Dil- 
lon, the Nationalist leader, declared that it 
would be acceptable to all the Roman Cath- 
olics of Ireland. On April 3 the bill passed 
its first reading by a large majority. 


Tae Meade The entire financial and eco- 
of Garman nomic world is interested in the 
‘financial status of the German 
Empire. A number of things have contrib- 
uted to this special interest at this time, chief 
among them being the issue of imperial and 
Prussian loans in 4 per cent. bonds to the ag- 
gregate amount of more than $160,000,000 
and the recent repeal of the Registry law 
enacted twelve years ago for the purpose of 
eliminating from the Berlin Bourse the stock- 
gambling evils which have been so denounced 
in connection with operations in Wall Street. 
Naturally the deficit in the German treasury 
is largely due to the recent reconstruction of 
the German naval program, which in its 
amended form for the present year calls for 
an expenditure of more than $84,000,000 and 


during the ensuing years up to and including 
1917 an average annual outlay for naval pur- 
poses of nearly $105,000,000. Some of this . 
increase is also necessitated by the new Prus- 
sian law, which will permit of the expropri- 
ation of Polish landlords in Posen and West 
Prussia. The political aspects of these two 
demands for an increased budget are what 
are interesting the chancelleries of Europe. 
Of course, of the solvency of the German Em- 
pire and its capacity for meeting the debt 
there can be no doubt. The natural re- 
sources of all the constituent states of the 
empire and the fine commercial standing of 
German business make German credit second 
to none in the world. It is a fact, however, 
that taxation is increasing rapidly in the 
Fatherland, although as yet the German 
pays less for government than does the Ital- 
ian, Frenchman, or Englishman. 


Political Lhe real difficulty which the new 

Aspects Finance Minister, Herr Reinhold 
of the Loans. S dow, will have to meet is politi- 
cal rather than economic. He may be unable to 
keep intact the so-called 4/oc, or government 
majority, in the Reichstag, which is made up 
of Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals, 
each of the three holding views as to the 
incidence of taxation diametrically different 
from the others. It is reported on what ap- — 
pears to be a good foundation that an effort 
will be made to induce French bankers to sub- 
scribe for a part of the new loans in return 
for the concession of a certain measure of 
autonomy to the French-speaking inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine. ‘This would be the most 
dramatic as well as sagacious piece of diplo- 
macy that has characterized the relations of 
France and Germany since 1870. A further 
evidence of the importance attached by the 
German Government to this campaign 
against the Poles and other non-German ele- 
ments is shown by the passage, on April 4, 
of that clause of the government’s Associa- 
tion bill which makes compulsory the use of 
the German language in all public meetings 
in every part of the empire, except in case of 
international congresses or election meetings. 
There are 5,000,000 non-German_inhabi- 
tants in the empire,—Poles, Danes, French, 
Lithuanians, and Czechsyg-and the passage 
of this new law gave rise to the wildest ex- 
citement in the Reichstag when the govern- 
ment triumphed over the combined repre- 
sentatives of these subject peoples. A promi- 
nent Bohemian political leader declared that 
the effect of the passage of this law would 
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be that hereafter in the empire it will be quite 
impossible for Germans and non-Germans to 
live together in peace. 


Pie A good deal of disorder and riot- 
Portuguese ing and some loss of life attended 
‘the elections for the Portuguese 
Cortes last month. Seven persons were shot 
and many wounded by the police in their 
efforts to suppress the riots in Lisbon alone 
on April 5. The most authoritative figures 
of the final results of the elections for the 
148 deputies which make up the Camara dos 
Deputados indicate that, as was expected, 
the two old “ rotating parties” carried the 
day. The Regenerators have secured 62 
seats and the Progressists 59. “The opposi- 
tion, with its 27 votes, is almost solidly Re- 
publican in sympathy and contains many of 
the more patriotic and statesmanlike depu- 
ties. After the elections the country quieted 
down, but awaited with suppressed anxiety 
the assembling of the Parliament, on April 
29, upon which occasion the new youthful 
monarch, King Manuel, was expected to 
take the oath to observe the constitution. 


Ching  hina’s territorial and govern- 
vs. Russia mental integrity was formally 
and Japan. recognized and, it seemed, fully 

protected by agreement of the western pow- 
ers at the initiation of our own State De- 
partment when the late John Hay was Sec- 
retary. ‘The American note which secured 
the “open door” in Manchuria was ac- 
cepted and approved by both Japan and Rus- 
sia. The treaty of Portsmouth later bound 
both these powers to completely evacuate 
Manchuria (except the territory affected by 





AT MADRID. 


(The little Prince of the Asturias, first-born of the King and Queen of 
Spain, will be a year old on the 10th of the present month. From a photo- 
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the lease of the Liao-Tung 
Peninsula), and to com- 
pletely restore to the “ ex- 
clusive administration of 
China all parts of Man- 
churia occupied by Russian 
or Japanese troops or under 
their control” (with the 
exception of the above- 
mentioned territory), fur- 
ther stipulating that these 
powers would “exploit 
their respective railways in 
Manchuria for commercial 
and industrial purposes ex- 
clusively.” It is true that 
the Russian and Japanese 
troops have evacuated the 
territory in question, but, 
China is claiming, neither Russia nor 
Japan has confined its exploitation of rail- 
ways to exclusively commercial and indus- 
trial purposes. The Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which is ostensibly a private Russian 
company, is really a government concern. 
Ever since the close of the Russo-Japanese 
War this company has been exercising at 
Harbin and some other of the larger cities 
in the vicinity an actual form of municipal 
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THE LATE DURHAM W. STEVENS, JAPAN’S ADVISER 
IN KOREA. 


(Mr. Stevens, who was an American, a native of 


Weshington, was assassinated on March 23 by 4 
Korean named I Wong Chaeng, at San Francisco.) 
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JAPANESE NEWSPAPER MEN AND MERCHANTS AT MOUNT VERNON. 


(A party of sixty Japanese business men and journalists,—including three women,—on a tour organ- 
ized by the Asahi Shimbun, of Tokio, last month passed through the principal cities of this country on their 


way to London.) 


government, dominating the councils on the 
claim that these Chinese cities are situated 
in the zone through which the railway 
passes and which, according to their lease 
of 1896, is railway property. 


Susie ts The climax in the dispute was 
at tine, reached last_ month when Fred- 
* erick D. Fisher, the American 

Consul at Harbin, refused to recognize in 
any way the Russian administration, assert- 
ing that he was accredited solely to China 
and that Chinese sovereignty was supreme 
throughout Manchuria. The German Con- 
sul took similar ground, whereas the French 
Consul accepted the Russian administration. 
In upholding the rights of Chinese sovereign- 
ty in Manchuria Consul Fisher acted under 
the direct authority of our State Department, 
and the question was discussed frankly and 
openly between Mr. Root and Baron Rosen 
at Washington and our Ambassador and the 
Russian Foreign Office at St. Petersburg. 
On the other hand, the American Consul at 
Mukden, Willard D. Straight, became in- 
volved late in March in an unfortunate dis- 
pute between a Japanese postman and a Chi- 


nese watchman at the consulate. His de- 
cision in favor of the Chinaman was fol- 
lowed by an attack on the consulate, in 
which Mr. Straight received personal in- 
jury. The Japanese Consul-General prom- 
ised an early investigation of the matter. 
Of no great importance in itself, the inci- 
Gent is indicative of the general resentment 
telt by both Chinese and toreigners over the 
often high-handed actions of some of the 
local Japanese authorities in Manchuria. 


The Japanese and Chinese cen- 
tral governments continue to dis- 
agree over railroad concessions. 
China’s growing enmity to Japan’s efforts 
to control the trade of Manchuria is indi- 
cated by a commercial boycott against Jap- 
anese goods, as a protest mainly, it is be- 
lieved, against what the Chinese allege is 
Japanese injustice in exacting indemnity in 
the recent Tatsu Maru controversy, which 
has already been described in these pages. 
The Chinese are coming to realize that they 
have in the United States a sincere and pow- 
erful friend, while the Japanese are appar- 
ently anxious lest the stand taken by the 


The Assassi- 
nation 
of Stevens. 
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United States in northern Manchuria 
against the Russians should interfere with 
their own projects in the matter of the 
southern railroads. A dygamatic incident of 
the Japanese absorption of Korea called at- 
tention, late in March, to a bitterness in the 
anti-Japanese feeling among the Koreans of 
which perhaps the western world has not 
been aware. Durham W. Stevens, adviser 
to the Korean Council of State, an Ameri- 
can who had for more than twenty years 
been one of the most trusted foreigners in 
the service of the Japanese Government, was 
shot and killed in San Francisco by I Wong 
Chaeng, a Korean who claimed to be a mem- 


ber of one of the princely families of Seoul., 


Mr. Stevens was recently decorated by the 
Japanese Emperor for his services to the 
Island Empire. He was a man of fine abil- 
ity and high principles and universally re- 
spected in Europe and Japan as well as in 
this country. 


oe Anarchist propaganda and sev- 
of the eral manifestations of anarchist 
Anarchist. activity in different sections of 
the country during the past few weeks have 
called the attention of thoughtful American 
citizens to the fact (of which most of them 
were perhaps unconscious) that the United 
States is facing a real anarchist problem. It 
is ser*ously maintained by the New York 
Herald that New York City and Paterson, 
N. J., are “admittedly the anarchistic cen- 
ters of the world,” from which “all wires 
are pulled.” This comment was inspired by 
two occurrences of last month in these Amer- 
ican cities: One was the attempt, on March 
28, of young Selig Silverstein (or Cohen), a 
member of the Anarchist Federation of 
America, to destroy by a bomb a platoon of 
policemen in Union Square, New York City, 
and the other the denial of the use of the 
mails by the Postmaster-General to the an- 
archist weekly journal, La Questione So- 
ciale, published in Paterson, N. J. President 
Roosevelt, who holds very decided views on 
the question of anarchistic theories and 
propaganda in this country, sent to Congress 
on April 9 a brief but cogent message (ac- 


companying a long opinion of Attorney-Gen- 
eral Bonaparte) suggesting new legislation 
on the subject. The Paterson paper referred 
to has specifically advocated, to quote the 
President’s words in a letter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, “ the murder of enlisted men 
in the United States Army and the officers 
of the police force and the burning of the 
homes of private citizens.” The President 
says in his message to Congress: 


When compared with the suppression of an- 
archy every other question sinks into insignifi- 
cance. ‘The anarchist is the enemy of humanity, 
the enemy of all mankind, and his is a deeper 
degree of criminality than any other. No emi- 
grant is allowed to come to our shores if he is 
an anarchist; and no paper published here or 
abroad should be permitted circulation in this 
country if it propagates anarchistic opinions. 


The action against La Questione 
Sociale was taken at the urgent 
request of Mayor McBride, of 


Anarchism 


us. 
Socialism 


_ Paterson, who, “as mayor of a law-abiding 


community, proud of its kinship with the 
American people,” requested the President to 
exclude the publication from the mails. The 
action of the New York Park Department in 
refusing to issue a permit for the proposed 
meeting of the unemployed in Union Square 
on March 28, and the conduct of the police 
afterward when the crowds actually began to 
assemble, have been the subject of a great 
deal of comment pro and con in the press of 
the country. Most good citizens will sympa- 
thize with the determination of the authori- 
ties to suppress violence. It is not fair, how- 
ever, to accuse the Socialist and labor ele- 
ments of the American metropolis with being 
responsible for the bomb-throwing on this oc- 
casion. Indeed, they themselves repudiate it, 
and it must never be forgotten that, far from 
desiring to destroy government, Socialism,— 
the precise opposite of anarchism,—aims at 
vastly increasing the powers of government. 
Whatever this man Silverstein was, he was 
not a Socialist. Just at this time, on May- 
day, we believe, our readers will be more 
than a little interested in the Socialist state- 
ment of Socialistic progress throughout the 
world which we print on page 577. 
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A TRIO OF NEW UNITED STATES SENATORS. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From March 21 to ‘wi 20, 1908.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


_March 21.—The Senate passes the Legisla- 
tive, Executive, and Judicial Appropriation bill. 

.. The House passes the Fortifications Appro- 
priation bill. 

March 23.—In the House, Mr. Hepburn 
(Rep., Iowa) introduces the National Civic Fed- 
eration’s bill to amend the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. 

March 24-26.—The Senate debates the Cur- 
rency bill and the House the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation bill. 

March 27.—The Senate, by a vote of 42 to 16, 
passes the Aldrich Currency Dill. 

March 30.—The House receives the Aldrich 
Currency bill and refers it to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

March 31.—Nearly the entire session of the 
Senate is consumed by the consideration of a 
bill to permit the building of a dam on the 
Snake River, Washington....The House passes, 
with modifications, the paragraph of the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill relating to the Bureau 
of Forestry. 

April 1—The Senate passes the Snake River 
Dam bill. 


April 2—The Senate, in executive session, 
confirms the nomination of Dr. D. J. Hill as 
Ambassador to Germany and adopts some of 
the Hague arbitration treaties....The House 
passes the Agricultural Appropriatoin bill. 

April 3.—To forestall filibustering, the Repub- 
lican members of the House force the adoption 
of a rule limiting general debate on the District 


of Columbia Appropriation bill, which was 
under consideration. 

April 4.—The Republican majority of the 
House forces the adoption of a sweeping closure 
rule. 

April 6.—The Senate passes the Army Appro- 
priation bill and adopts a resolution offered by 
Mr. Foraker ({Rep., Ohio) relating to the 
Brownsville affair....The House passes the 
Sterling Employers’ Liability bill, and a bill pro- 
viding “for a naval station at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

April 7—The Senate passes the Fortifications 
Appropriation bill ($12,106,187)....The House 
io the District of Columbia Appropriation 
bil 

April 8—The House passes two resolutions 
introduced by Speaker Cannon calling for in- 
formation about the alleged paper trust. 

April 9.—A special message urging further 
legislation for the repression of anarchy is re- 
ceived from President Roosevelt....The Sen- 
ate passes the Employers’ Liability bill as re- 
ceived from the House without amendment.... 
The House sends to conference the Army and 
the Fortifications Appropriation bills. 

April 10-11—The House considers the Naval 
Appropriation bill. 

April 14—A message from President Roose- 
velt, urging that four battleships instead of two 


be provided for, is read in both branches... .In 
the Senate, Mr. Foraker (Rep., Ohio) makes a 
long speech on_the Brownsville affair... .The 


House continues the debate on the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill. 
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April 15.—The Senate passes the bill prohib- 
iting betting in the District of Columbia.... 
The House, by a vote of 199 to 83, defeats the 
proposition for four battleships advocated by 
President Roosevelt, the Naval Committee’s 
recommendation of two ships being adopted. 


April 16.—The House passes the Naval Ap- 
propriation bill. 


April 17—The Senate passes the bill provid- 
ing that injunctions against the enforcement of 
State laws can be issued only by two out of three 
federal judges; the fisheries treaty is adopted in 
executive session. 

April 18—The House passes the Diplomatic 
and Consular Appropriation bill. 

April 20.—In the Senate Mr. Borah (Rep., 
Idaho) defends the course of the Administration 
in the Brownsville affair. ...The House sustains 
Speaker Cannon’s action in his controversy with 
Mr. Williams (Dem., Miss.). 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


March 21.—New Mexico Republicans instruct 
for Secretary Taft. 

March 22.—Congressman Charles E. Little- 
field (Rep.) tenders his resignation as Repre- 
sentative from the Second Maine District. 

March United States Supreme 
Court, Justice Harlan dissenting, declares the 
railroad-rate laws of Minnesota and North Car- 
olina unconstitutional....President Roosevelt 
asks the Department of Justice to take steps 
against the anarchist publication, La Questione 
Sociale, of Paterson, N. J. 

March 24.—The New York State Senate 
passes the bill providing for the equal pay of 
men and women school teachers of New York 
City....Governor Proctor, of Vermont, appoints 
ex-Governor John W. Stewart (Rep.) to suc- 
ceed the Hon. Redfield Proctor as United States 
Senator. 

March 25.—The committee of the House of 
Representatives appointed to investigate the 
charges against Judge Wilfley, of Shanghai, re- 
ports censuring the judge but not recommend- 
ing impeachment. 





March 26.—Senator-elect Smith (Dem.), 
succeeding Senator Whyte, of Maryland, is 
. Illinois 


seated by a close vote after debate.. 
Republicans instruct delegates to Chicago for 
Speaker Canfion....The New York Assembly, 
by a large majority, passes the Agnew-Hart 
Anti- Race- Track Gambling bills....Rhode Is- 
land Republicans elect uninstructed delegates- 
at-large to the national convention....The first 
hearing in the investigation of charges against 


District-Attorney Jerome, of New York, is 
held. 
March 27.—Governor John A. _ Johnson 


(Dem.), of Minnesota, in a letter published at 
St. Paul announces his candidacy for the Presi- 
dency... .Governor Broward, of Florida, ap- 
ae Hall Milton (Dem.) to succeed the late 
W. J. Bryan in the United States Senate. 

March 30.—The Indiana Railroad Commis- 
sion issues an order cutting the rates of express 
companies from Io to 12 per cent. 

April 2—Indiana Republicans instruct for 
Vice-President Fairbanks. 
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April 3 
att 
Georgia, for the Presidency ; 
Minnesota delegations, supporting Bryan, 
the convention. 

April 4.—President Roosevelt announces his 
decision to appoint John S. Leech, of Illinois, to 
the office of Public Printer, to succeed Charles 
S. Stillings, resigned. 

April 6.—The United States Supreme Court 
decides that the State of New Jersey has the 
right to prohibit the diversion of the water of 
the Passaic River to supply Staten Island. . 
Governor Fletcher D. Proctor (Rep.), of Ver- 
mont, announces that he will not be a candidate 
for United States Senator next fall. 

April 7.—South Dakota Republicans instruct 
for Secretary *“laft....Delaware Republicans 
elect an uninstructed delegation to the national 
convention. 

April 8.—Virginia Republicans instruct for 
Secretary Taft....By a tie vote in the New 
York State Senate the Anti-Race Track Gam- 
bling bills are lost. 

April 9—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
sends a message to the Legislature advocating 
the passage of the Anti-Race-Track Gambling 
bills and other legislation. 

April 10o.—Governor Hughes, of New York, 
issues a proclamation for a special election on 
May 12 in the Niagara-Orleans Senate district 
to choose a_ successor to the late Senator 
Franchot.... Massachusetts Republicans - send 
an uninstructed delegation to Chicago. 

April 11.—By a decision of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court the Standard Oil Company is 
barred from further business in the State.. 
New York Republicans instruct their delegates- 
at-large for Governor Hughes. 

April 13—The New York City mayoralty 
recount case is begun in the Supreme Court. 

April 14.—Délaware Democrats instruct for 
Judge George Gray, notwithstanding his declara- 
tion that he is not a candidate for the Presi- 
dential nomination. 

April 15.—Twenty-nine delegates, headed by 
State Senator McCarren, are thrown out of the 
New York Democratic State Convention. 

April 16—Minnesota Republicans instruct for 
Secretary Taft. 

April 17—The House of Representatives 
Committee on Currency tables the Aldrich bill. 

-William J. Bryan holds a conference with 
William J. Conners, Democratic State Chair- 
man of New York. 

April 20.—The House Committee on Banking 
and Currency votes to table the Vreeland Cur- 
rency bill, and orders a favorable report on the 
Fowler Currency Commission bill. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN. 

March 21.—Figures presented to the Japanese 
House of Peers show the necessity of an in- 
crease in taxes to nieet deficits. 

March 23.—The Revolutionary Claims Com- 
mission in Cuba grants $1,389,287 out of $3,- 
803,395 asked. 


March 24.—The British Unionist party wins 
a great victory in the elections for the London 


.—The National Populist Convention 
ate nominates Thomas Watson, of 
the Nebraska and 
bolt 
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district of Peckham....The 
French Senate passes the bill 
approved by the lower house 
widening the grounds for the 
Bourse. 

March 25.—At a meeting in 
London, England, it is re- 
solved to establish a national 
ratepayers’ federation. ...The 
Commission of XVII., after 
thirty-nine sittings at Brus- 
sels, votes the Colonial law 
as amended. 

March 30.—The terms of 
the new gold law are pub- 
lished at Johannesburg.... 
The British House of Com- 
mons passes by a 2-to-I vote 
a resolution offered by John 
E. Redmond favoring self- 
government in Ireland of 
purely Irish affairs. 

March 31.—Mr. Birrell, 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, in- 
troduces in the British House 
of Commons his Irish Univer- 
sities bill providing two new 
universities in Ireland. 

April 1—The Canadian province of Alberta 
purchases the Bell telephone system within her 
boundaries for $675,000. 

April 2—The Czar of Russia decides to dis- 
solve the Finnish Diet on account of a resolution 
adopted expressing sympathy with the Terror- 
ists....It is announced in Germany that an im- 
perial and Prussian loan of $162,500,000 will 
soon be offered....Troops fire on rioters at 
Rome, killing three and wounding fifteen; a 
general strike is threatened. 


April 4—The German Reichstag, by a vote 
of 200 to 179, decides that the German language 
must be used at public meetings in all parts of 
the empire. 


April 5.—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman re- 
signs the premiership of Great Britain.... 
‘Fierce riots follow the elections in Lisbon, 
Portugal; the Monarchists win a victory at the 
polls; the Republicans charge fraud. 


April 6—The Russian Duma succeeds in 
forcing the retirement of M. Alexiev, Vice-Min- 
ister of Commerce. 

April 8—H. H. Asquith, Chancellor of the 
British Exchequer, is appointed Premier of 
Great Britain....After passing the German 
Language bill and the Bourse bill, the German 
Reichstag adjourns over Easter. 


April 12—The new British cabinet is an- 
nounced; David Lloyd-George is made Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer....It is anounced that 
the Bavarian Government will spend $90,000,- 
ooo for the construction of great systems of 
waterways. 

April 14.—The Danish Folkething adopts the 
government’s Franchise bill, which gives to 
women taxpayers the right to vote in communal 
elections....The British Parliament adjourns 
for the Easter recess; Mr. Lloyd-George makes 
his first speech as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


April 16.—Alexander Stolypin, brother of the 








THE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL, OF NEW YORK, LONG THE MECCA OF 
REPUBLICAN POLITICIANS. 


(This famous hostelry was closed last month, and the building 
will be demolished to make way for a modern skyscraper.) 


Russian Premier, is sentenced to imprisonment 
and a fine in St. Petersburg for libel. 

April 20.—Winston Spencer Churchill, in a 
speech at Manchester, England, says that the 
Liberal party will claim a free hand in dealing 
with the Irish question. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


March 22.—China and Great Britain agree to 
a decrease in the imports of opium; the Chinese 
Throne issues an appeal to the people to stop 
using the drug. 


March 23.—Japan requests China to suppress 
the boycott and check the agitation growing out 
of the Tatsu Maru affair....China presents an 
invitation to the United States for the battleship 
fleet to visit China. 


March 24.—Japan informs China that all ex- 
port of arms and ammunition to Macao is for- 
bidden unless guaranteed by the Governor of 
Macao. : 


March 27.—An understanding is reached be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain in 
regard to the fresh-water-fisheries disputes be- 
tween Canada and the United States....The 
French Chamber of Deputies votes the budget 
for the war in Morocco....A massacre of Ar- 
menians by Bashi-Bazouks takes place at Van. 


March 29.—An important dispatch from the 
British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
to the powers of Europe on Macedonian reforms 
is published....Emperor William of Germany 
recalls all objections to the appointment of Dr. 
David Jayne Hill as American Ambassador to 
Germany. 

March 31.—The United States supports the 
action of Consul Fisher at Harbin in refusing 
to recognize other rights than those of China in 
Manchuria. ...Charlemagne Tower’s resignation 
as American Ambassador to Germany is ac- 
cepted, to take effect June 1, and Dr. David 
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Jayne Hill, now Minister to the Netherlands, is 
named for the place. 

April 1.—According to figures published in 
Tokio, America leads the world in trade with 
Japan. 

April 2.—Venezuela’s answer to Secretary 
Root’s last note is, in effect, a refusal to con- 
sider the American demands diplomatically. 

April 6.—The Chinese Foreign Board rejects 
the Japanese proposal regarding a_ reciprocal 
postal arrangement in Manchuria....The boy- 
cott against the Japanese due to the release of 
the Tatsu Maru is spreading rapidly in China.... 
Russia, Germany, Denmark, and Sweden agree 
to a convention maintaining the status quo of the 
Baltic....Four Japanese enter the American 
consulate at Mukden and attack the native staff. 
ement to check emigration 
from India to Canada is reached between the 
Dominion and British officials. 

April 10—The United States receives an in- 
vitation from Great Britain to take part in a 
conference in London on the international prize 
courts proposed by the last Hague Conference. 

April 11.—Treaties between the United States 
and Great Britain for determining the Canadian 
boundary and regulating the fisheries on the 
Great Lakes are signed at Washington. 

April 13.—The United States makes represen- 
tations to Great Britain regarding the seizure 
by Newfoundland of fishing vessels. 

April 14.—The government of the Congo In- 
dependent State issues a reply to the charges 
made by British consuls regarding deficient gov- 
ernment. 

April 15—The debate on the Congo treaty 
begins in the Belgian Parliament. 

April 16.—Russian troops avenging an_at- 
tack by Kurdish brigands cross the Persian 
frontier and destroy several villages. 

April 18—Orders are issued at Rome for an 
Italian naval demonstration in Turkish waters. 

.The Czar of Russia approves the appoint- 
ment of Senator Malevsky Malavitch as Am- 
bassador to Japan....A resolution empowering 
the President of the ‘United States to deal with 
the case of Venezuela is declared by the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

April 20.—Turkey having granted Italy’s de- 
mands, the orders for the departure of the 
Italian fleet are countermanded. 

OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


March 21.—Henri Farman makes a successful 
aeroplane flight at Issy A_ reduction of 
wages affecting many cotton-mill operatives is 
announced at Providence, R. I. 

March 22.—Charles H. Keep is chosen presi- 
dent of the Knickerbocker Trust Company of 
New York. 

March 23.—Henri Rochette is arrested in 
Paris charged with having swindled French in- 
vestors out of $12,000,000....The Japanese pos- 
tal steamer Lutsu is sunk in collision and 200 
lives are reported lost....An explosion of the 
Chilean Government powder-houses thirty miles 
north of Santiago causes great alarm in the 
city....Durham W. Stevens, an American, 
member of the Japanese Council in Korea, is 
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shot and mortally wounded by a Korean at 
San Francisco. 

March 25.—The temporary receivers of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York 
are discharged by the court. 

March 26.—The’ Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany successfully reopens for business in New 
York....Sir Robert Hart, about to return to 
Engl and after fifty-four years in the service of 
the Chinese Government, is received in a fare- 
well audience by the Emperor and Empress 
Dowager of China. 

March 27.—Many lives are lost in earth- 
quakes in Mexico. 

March 28.—More than sixty miners are en- 
tombed by an explosion in a Union Pacific Coal 
Company’s mine at Hanna, Wyo....A bomb is 
thrown at a labor demonstration in Union 
Square, New York City, killing one man and 
injuring several others. 

March 30—The Emperor of Japan bestows 
upon the late Durham White Stevens, an Amer- 
ican, the decoration of the Grand Rising Sun; 
his family is to receive $100,000. 


March 31.—As a result of the expiration of 
the wage agreement between operatives and 
miners, 250,000 coal miners throughout the 
United States quit work. : 

April 2——During maneuvers off the Isle of 
Wight the British torpedo-boat destroyer Tiger 
is cut in two and sunk; thirty-four of her men 
are drowned. 

April 3.—A general strike is proclaimed in 
Rome....Mr. Andrew Carnegie increases his 
pension fund for college and university profes- 
sors by $5,000,000 in order to enable the pro- 
fessors of State universities to receive pensions. 

April 4—The Erie Railroad Company decides 
to issue $15,000,000 in notes....The Fifth Ave 
nue Hotel, of New York, closes its doors. 


April 6.—Central Massachusetts cotton-mills 
reduce the wages of 125,000 employees by 10 
per cent. 

April 8.—E. H. Harriman offers to buy suf- 
ficient of the new issue of Erie notes to enable 
redemption of the old in cash, 


April 9.—The report of the Canadian Grand 
Trunk management at the semi-annual meeting 
in London, England, arouses sharp criticism... . 
The Lake Carriers’ Association decides on an 
open-shop policy affecting 40,000 men..Mrs. 
Russell Sage gives $250,000 to Princeton Uni- 
versity for a dormitory for freshmen. 


April 11—The German armored cruiser 
Blucher, costing $6,915,000 and having a dis- 
placement of 15,000 tons, is launched at Kiel.... 
The German and Prussian loans are several 
times oversubscribed....Arrangements for the 
rehabilitation of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company are practically com- 
pleted at Pittsburg. 

April 12—The ship Jacques Cartier, carrying 
an Arctic expedition, sails from Dunkirk.. 
Fire destroys many public and private buildings 
in Chelsea, Mass., causing a loss of $6,000,000 ; 
twelve persons are killed and about fifty injured. 

.Governor Broward, of Florida, orders the 
State militia to Pensacola because of expected 
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riots in connection with the reopening of the 
street-railway service. 


April 13—Floods at Hankow are reported to 
have ‘caused the loss of 2000 lives. 


April 14.—The American battleship fleet ar- 
rives at San Diego, Cal. 

April 17—The Citizens State Bank of Chau- 
tauqa, Kan., is robbed of $3000 in broad day- 
light....An agreement is reached by the coal 
operators and miners of the Central Competi- 
tive District, in conference at Toledo, by which 
200,000 miners in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana return to work. 


April 18.—More than 100,000 persons greet 
the arrival of the American battleship fleet in 
San Pedro Harbor, the port of Los Angeles, 
Cal....Severe floods do much damage in the 
vicinity of Fort Worth, Texas. 

April 20—In a collision of excursion trains 
near Melbourne, Australia, twenty-seven per- 
sons are killed and forty injured. 


OBITUARY. 


March 21.—Dr. Joseph Daniel Pope, dean of 
the law school of the University of South Caro- 
lina and one of the three survivors of the Ordi- 
nance of Secession, 88. 

March 22.—Senator William James Bryan, of 
Florida, the youngest member of the United 
States Senate, 31....Col. John Walter Fairfax, 
a Confederate veteran of the Civil War, 79.... 
Leopold Eidlitz, the New York architect, 85. 

March 23.—Brig.-Gen. Jacob Kline, U. S. A., 
retired, a veteran of the Civil War, 67....John 
Good, prominently identified with the cordage 
industry, 66. 

March 24.—Spencer Compton Cavendish, 
eighth Duke of Devonshire, 74....State Sena- 
tor Stanislaus P. Franchot, of New York, 57.. 
Dr. Truman J. Backus, president of the Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., ee 
Brig.-Gen. Elisha I. Baily, U.S.A, retired, 83. 

March 25.—Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., 
president of the Union Theological Seminary, 

5....Durham White Stevens, diplomatic ad- 
viser to the Japanese Government, 56. 

March 27.—F. Louis Soldan, for twelve years 
superintendent of the public schools of St. Louis, 
66....Ex-Chancellor Charles N. Sims, of Syra- 
cuse University, 73. 

March 31.—Joseph Howard, Jr., a well-known 
newspaper writer, 75. 

April 2—Benjamin Curtis Porter, the Ameri- 
can portrait and figure painter, 65. 

April 3—James Jeffrey Roche, poet, author, 
and editor, the American Consul at Berne, 61. 

.+-Rev. Samuel C. Ewing, D.D., a pioneer mis- 
sionary worker of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Egypt, 70. 

April 5.—Rev. Edward Abbott, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 67. 

April 6.—Wilhelm Lassen, the Danish Minis- 
ter of Finance. 
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THE LATE DR. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. 


(President of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City.) 


April _7.—Representative Abraham Lincoln 

Brick, of the Thirteenth Indiana District, 48. . 
Sir Howard Vincent, M.P., a British authority 
on police and military affairs, 59....Franklin 
Haven, president of the Merchants’ National 
Bank of Boston. 

April 9—Count Tornielli, Italian Ambassador 
to France, 72. 

April 11—Benjamin Franklin Stevens, for 
more than fifty years president of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Company, 84. 

..Samuel L. Carleton, at one time head of 
the world organization of the Sons of Temper- 
ance, ..John Vandercaok, president and 
general manager of the United Press Associa- 
tion, 34. 

April 12.—Ex-Congressman Byron M. Cutch- 
eon, of Michigan, a veteran of the Civil War, 
72....Count Andreas Potocki, Governor of 
Galicia....Lieut. C. A. L. Totten, formerly in- 
structor in military tactics at Yale and a millen- 
nial forecaster, 57. 

April 13—Hartwig Derenbourg, the Oriental- 
ist, 64. 

April 14.—Willie Edouin, the English actor, 
67. 

April 15.—Ferdinand Schumacher, founder of 
the breakfast-food business in the United 
States, 82....John H. Mandigo, head of the 
sporting department of the New York Sun, 50. 

April 16.—Rear-Admiral George B. Balch, 
U. S.N., retired, 87. 

April 20—Henry Chadwick, known as 
father of baseball,” 83. 
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VENEZUELA IS SPOCILING FOR A SPANKING, ONE OF UNCLE JOE CANNON’S HAPPY MOMENTS. 


Irom the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). From the Herald (Washington). 
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. 
IN THE PRESIDENTIAL PANTRY. 
(in chorus): ‘‘ Somebody’s 


taken a bite out of my pie!” 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


A SLIGHT MISFIT. 
Uncie Sam: “You see, if I had a bigger one it THE Favorite Sons 


would be easier for me to keep my balance.” 
From the Daily News (Chicago). 
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From the Herald (Rochester). 














JOHN BAREEYCORN: 


PRESIDENT. : : Rage 
' and Id be in the hospital.’’ 


J Rt. Skt 
THE ILLINOIS LOCAL-OPTION VICTORY. 
“ Another victory like that. 
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From the Journal (Minneapolis). 























THE TAFT MINSTRELS STRIKE BROWNSVILLE. 


From the Herald (New York). 
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TEARING OUT THE FOUNDATION. 
Between Johnson, the Tammany Tiger, and Popu- 
list Tom Watson, the Bryan statue may come to the 


ground. 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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Jupson HARMON— 
* THAT TOP ONE 
Loos VERY 
tyscrous 





UNDER THE DEMOCRATIC PLUM TREE. 
JuDSON Harmon: “I wonder if they’ll let me pick 
that top one.” 
From the Meddler (Cincinnati). 









SEND ALONG YOUR MAN 
HILL. 175 ALL RIGHT. 
NOTHING WAS EVER SAID 
AND WHOEVER SAID IT 
DIDN'T MEAN ANY- 
THING OF THE 1 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE NEGRO ANTI-ROOSEVELT 
SENTIMENT. 


From the Public Ledger (Philadelphia). 











ANOTHER DIPLOMATIC INCIDENT CLOSED. 


From the Press (New York). 
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A PICTURE WHICH COMPELS HER ATTENTION, 
Bryan: “ Come away, Aunt Demmy; you’re forgetting me.” 
Miss Democracy: ‘*“ Don’t hurry me, William. This strikes me as worth studying.” 
From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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. Taking lessons from an old hand at the business, 
THE SILENT BELL—WHY IT NEVER RINGS. 


From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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“ HIT HARD, UNCLE.” 









Apropos of President Roosevelt’s anti-anarchist 
message, 








From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


A WELCOME SPRING OPENING. 
From the Globe (New York). 


























THE ATLAS OF THE NATION. THE LAST STAND AT ALBANY, 

On the shoulders of the American farmer rests 
the world. 

From the Constitution (Atlanta). From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 


Is bribery to be always the successful weapon? 
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A CURIOUS EGYPTIAN VIEW OF INTERNATIONAL POLITICS. 


JoHn Brit: “T am absolute master of the seas and sovereign of all lands; and all the inhab- 
itants of the Hast and West are submissive to me.” 
JAPAN (talking to America) : ** May Washington’s bones be sanctified ; without him you would still be 
crawling amoag those vile insects.” 
AMFrICcA: “I beg Him who has given me my liberty to strew under the feet of this giant, wher- 
ever he passes, ¢S many Washingtons as he deserves, to pull down his pride.” 
From the Punch (Cairo). 





























“THE SAVIOR OF MANCHURIA.” 
Apropos of Japan's r . ; Ai Japan, having driven the Russians out of South- 
: pos of Japan's request that the American ern Manchuria, now proceeds to exploit the country 
fleet visit Japan. for her own exclusive benefit. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). From Hagstern Sketch (Shanghai), 





UNCLE SAM ENTERS THE JAPANESE BALLROOM. 











LASZLO AND HIS PORTRAIT OF THE 
PRESIDENT. 


N April there was exhibited at Knoedler’s 
Gallery in New York a group of paint- 
ings by Philip A. Laszlé6, the Hungarian 
artist. Among them were portraits of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Mrs. Meyer, wife of the 
Postmaster-General, and H. L. Terrell, 
Esq. ‘The portrait of President Roosevelt 
was painted for Lieut. Henry Lee, formerly 
military attaché of the British Embassy. 























PHILIP A. LASZLO, 


It presents President Roosevelt in black 
riding dress, with a cape, lined with pur- 
ple, thrown over his shoulders. The canvas 
has been pronounced one of the best like- 
nesses of a long line of portraits of the Presi- 
dent by both foreign and American painters, 
and artistically is a striking achievement. 

Laszl6é paints with a full brush, a broad 
stroke, and a prima,—that is, he tries to 
obtain his effects at the first painting, finish- 
ing one part at a time,—the head before the 
shoulders, the shoulders before the hands,— 
and the result is a freshness reminding one 
of Franz Hals’ portraits. 


In the portrait of the President one notes 
the artist’s keen observation of the planes of 
the head, especially in the upper part. There 
is, however, in the rather brusque rendering 
of the nose and lower lip a suggestion of 
foreign observation. Indeed, it is rare that 
an artist can paint a citizen of another coun- 
try without giving his sitter a slightly foreign 
air. But on giving the portrait careful con- 


sideration we can appreciate the value of a 


presentation that is not pompous nor official, 
but intimate and frank, and the fact that 
Mr. Laszlé’s fresh, unprejudiced observa- 
tion, backed by habitual skill in rendering 
men and women of forceful character, has 
given us a valuable addition to modern por- 
traits of celebrities. 

Mr. Laszld, who is at present a resident of 
London, was born in 1869, in Budapest, 
where he received his first art instruction. 
Later he studied, at the cost of the state, in 
Munich and Paris, under Liezenmayer, Le- 
fevre, and Constant. He received the Ba- 
varian King’s medal at the Munich Academy 
in 1891, and a prize of 3000 francs from the 
Hungarian Art Association. In 1892 he 
painted his first portrait, a likeness of his 
master, Professor Liezenmayer, and was then 
commissioned by the Hungarian Government 
to copy the portrait in Dresden of Prince 
Rakocsy for the Hungarian Museum. Then 
followed orders for portraits of Princess 
Frederick August of Saxony, the Hungarian 
Ambassador, Count Chotek, which received 
a bronze medal at the Mellenium Exhibition 
at Budapest, and a portrait of the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, for which he received 
the Order of the Knight of the Falcon. In 
Berlin he painted the Prime Minister, Prince 
Hohenlohe, which received a gold medal at 
the Paris Salon. The artist then went to 
Potsdam, where he painted the Empress of 
Germany and the little Princesses. : 

Mr. Laszlé has painted the portrait of 
Pope Leo XIII.,—for which he was made a 
knight of the Order of Pius 1X.,—and of 
Cardinal Rampolla. For these two portraits 
he received gold medals at the Paris Salon, 
Diisseldorf, Vienna, and Munich, He also 
received a gold medal at St. Louis. 

In 1907 he received a gold medal for a 
portrait of his wife, at the International Ex- 





LASZLO AND HIS PORTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


Diti¢ The Vatican bought this 
painting for the Modern Art Gallery at 


hibition at Venice. 


Rome. In 1907 he painted the Grand Duke 
and Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, and last 
summer he painted King Edward and Queen 
Alexandra. He has made several portraits 
of the Emperor Franz Josef, who presented 


BY THE HUNGARIAN PAINTER, PHILIP A. LASZLO. 


him with the Order of the Iron Crown. 

In 1905 Mr. Laszl6é was elected Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor. He is a member of 
the Art Association of Madrid, an honorary 
member of the Royal Society of British 
Artists, and a correspondent member in the 
Société des Beaux Arts, Brussels. 











DR. WILEY, GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. 
BY SNELL SMITH. 


LAST month Dr. Harvey Washington 

Wiley rounded out a quarter of a 
century of continuous and distinguished 
service as chief of the Bureau of Chemistry 
in the Department of Agriculture, and in 
commemoration of that event leaders in 
the fields of chemistry, medicine, and scien- 
tific agriculture gathered in New York 
City to do him honor. Although it was 
the recently successful movement for a na- 
tional pure-food law that brought Dr. Wiley 
most prominently before the country, he 
and his bureau have done immensely valu- 
able work along other lines also. The oleo- 
margarine law was more or less the direct 
result of investigations by the Bureau of 
Chemistry, and this bureau also deserves 
credit for its vastly important achievements 
in improving the grade and increasing the 
vield of a number of agricultural products 
through experiments with and analyzation 
of soils. 

Dr. Wiley was graduated from Harvard 
in 1873, and the next year became professor 
of chemistry in Purdue University, taking 
on also, in 1881, the duties of State Chem- 
ist of Indiana. It was in 1883 that his con- 
nection with the Government began. He 
had been sent by Governor Porter, of In- 
diana, as a delegate to represent the State at 
an agricultural convention,—a rare occur- 
rence in those days. “There he met the Hon. 
George B. Loring, then United States Com- 
missioner of Agriculture. “The two men 
. spoke from the same platform. Commis- 
sioner Loring was impressed with Dr. 
Wiley’s argument in favor of transferring 
the weather branch of the Signal Corps to 
the Department of Agriculture, a suggestion 
which was afterward carried out. Mr. Lor- 
ing thereupon offered Dr. Wiley the positon 
of chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the 
Department of Agriculture. The offer was 
accepted, and from that time the develop- 
ment .of that bureau and its activities be- 
came Dr. Wiley’s life-work. To-day he is 
recognized as one of the world’s great chem- 
ists, with a membership in many foreign and 
American scientific societies. 

Arriving in Washington to take up the 
duties of his new post, Dr. Wiley found his 


quarters confined to a laboratory in the base- 
ment of the antiquated Agricultural Depart- 
ment building and a little office upstairs. 
His full working force consisted of four as- 
sistant chemists and a dish-washer. The 
first year’s appropriation for the work of the 
bureau was $15,000. During the fiscal year 
which will end on June 30 of this year Dr. 
Wiley finds himself in charge of a corps of 
350 persons, 200 of them chemists, and the 
budget of the bureau will total $800,000. 
It is interesting to note that the appropria- 
tion for the entire Department of Agricul- 
tural in 1883, when Dr. Wiley began his 
work in Washington, was only $250,000. 

One of Dr. Wiley’s chief characteristics 
has always been a capacity for hard work. 
As soon as he took hold of the little bureau 
he began a wide range of experiments. Su- 
gar was one of the first things to claim his 
attention. At that time this industry was 
confined to cane-growing in Louisiana. He 
experimented in soils, found where the sugar- 
beet would grow, advertised the facts in his 
bulletins, and soon saw practical results. 
The great sugar-beet production of Michi- 
gan and Colorado afterward sprang up like 
magic. ‘The experiments of the bureau in- 
creased the average yield per ton of the 
Louisiana cane fully 30 per cent. When Dr. 
Wiley first visited that State, in 1884, not 
a sugar chemist was to be found. Now al- 
most every plantation has one, and every fac- 
tory has a corps. 

Dr. Wiley had conducted his earliest ex- 
periments in scientific agriculture at Purdue 
University, where he studied the problem of 
the production of sugar and syrup from 
sorghum cane and the relation of the glucose 
industry to agriculture. As a result of these 
studies the culture of sorghum in Indiana 
and adjoining States was greatly extended. 
There also he investigated the chemical con- 
trol of fertilizers and was made State Chem- 
ist by act of the Legislature. He was 
charged with the investigation of all fer- 
tilizing materials sold in the State. These 
investigations led the farmers of Indiana to 
the scientific use of fertilizers and increased 
the output of the crops without extending 
the acreage. 
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When called to Washington Dr. Wiley 


continued his studies along this line and in-- 


augurated the first experiments in the im- 
provement of crops by scientific selection. In 
a series of selections based on scientific analy- 
ses, extending over eight years, he succeeded 
in establishing, in collaboration with the late 
A. A. Denton, of the Department of Agri- 
culture, four new varieties of sorghum cane. 
These contained 14 per cent. of sugar in- 
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STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


stead of the 10 per cent. in the original par- 
ent canes. Dr. Wiley’s chief achievement 
in scientific agriculture is found in his inves- 
tigations of the effect of the environment,— 
that is, soil, fertilizer, rainfall, sunshine, and 
temperature,—upon the chemical composi- 
tion of plants. These investigations revealed 
in a marked degree the influence of eack 
element upon the plant, and opened up the 
possibility of developing its more useful 
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properties to the exclusion of the less valu- 
able. ‘The results in regard to the sugar- 
beet have already been published. ‘Those on 
Indian corn and wheat and barley are to 
follow. 

It may be said without exaggeration that 
Dr. Wiley has accomplished more than any 
other living man in the work of placing agri- 
culture on a more scientific basis. He has 
helped to make the work of*the farmers more 
effective and productive. ‘The most useful 
changes that have been produced in the 
United States in the last twenty-five years 
in the field of agriculture are directly trace- 
able to the influence and activity of the agri- 
cultural chemists throughout the country. 
In all their activities Dr. Wiley has been the 
leading spirit. 

But it was his experiments with foods that 
brought Dr. Wiley fame. He began work 
along this line in 1885, when not a State in 
the Union had a food commissioner. Under 
general authority to make “ such investiga- 
tions as pertain to the interests of agricul- 
ture,” Dr. Wiley began to purchase samples 
of various kinds of food, carried them off to 
his workshop for analysis, and found some 
interesting results. Part of the lard turned 
out to be beef fat. A considerable propor- 
tion of the maple sugar, molasses, and honey 
was found to be glucose. Beers and wines 
were adulterated to an alarming extent. In 
various prepared foods in which preserva- 
tives were used he found harmful quantities 
of salicylic acid, formaldehyde, sulphate of 
copper, borax, and benzoate of soda. 

Bulletins were issued giving information 
of the insidious poisons in some of the foods 
offered to the public, but at first little inter- 
est was shown. To convince the people as a 
whole Dr. Wiley decided to give them a 
unique object-lesson. Seven years ago he 
organized what is known as the “ poison 
squad,” so-named by the Washington news- 
paper correspondents, who had fun with it, 
but have widely advertised it ever since. 
Twelve young men, employees of the bu- 
reau, volunteered as subjects for experiment. 
The men pledged themselves to remain as 
boarders under the direct care of Dr. Wiley 
for a year. ‘They were given the best se- 
lected food in the market, and when about 
half way through each meal every member 
of the squad was given a small capsule 
containing a preservative of the kind that 
was being used by some manufacturers in 


preserving feods. ‘The amount was ap- 
proximately that which the users of such 
foods took into their systems every day. 
No member of the squad was allowed to eat 
anything outside of the rations put before 
him at the Government boarding-house. At 
the end of a year Dr. Wiley had some start- 
ling results to place before the public. He 
had proved his case by actual experiment. 
‘The poisons taken with the foods had broken 
down the health of a number of the men. 
The conclusions from the data gathered 
from these experiments have been of vital 
interest to physicians and chemists the world 
over. 

With the results of his experiments Dr. 
Wiley went to Congress, carrying with 
him from his laboratory what appeared to be 
a miniature apothecary shop, and displayed 
the incontrovertible proof before the mem- 
bers of the proper committees of the House 
and the Senate. He interested Represent- 


ative James R. Mann, of Illinois, and 


Senators Heyburn, of Idaho, and McCum- 
ber, of North Dakota. With them he 
worked out a bill which finally became a law 
practically as it was framed. Every article 
of food now sold in the United States,—in 
so far as it eters into interstate commerce,— 
is subject to expert inspection, and if found 
to contain any injurious preservative or adul- 
terant the manufacturer is liable to a heavy 
penalty. 

With Dr. Wiley on guard in the Bureau 
of Chemistry now there is little likelihood 
of any let-up in the strict enforcement of the 
law. His inspectors are watching in every 
part of the United States and constantly 
sending samples to the bureau, and he thus 
keeps in close touch with what Americans 
are eating. 

The percentage of bad foods has become 
very small, but the vigilance of the Govern- 
ment Chemist has not relaxed. He is also 
going ahead with other experiments that will 
be heard from in good time. 

Dr. Wiley has found time, in spite of his 
pressing duties, to indulge in considerable 
literary activity, resulting in valuable con- 
tributions to the periodical press, and Gov- 
ernment bulletins and scientific papers galore. 
Several substantial volumes also stand to his 
credit, the most notable being “ Principles 
and Practice of Agricultural Chemistry,” 
“Foods and Their Adulteration,”’ and 
“Beverages and- Their Adulterations.” 
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WHAT MEDICINE OWES TO ROBERT KOCH. 


BACTERIOLOGY, since it became a 

real science, has been the foundation of 
most of the progress made in medicine and 
surgery during the past quarter of a century. 
In this advance no name occupies a more il- 
lustrious and honored place than that of 
Robert Koch, who developed and elaborated 
the discoveries and theories of Lister, Pas- 
teur, and others, and vastly improved the 
methods and technique of bacteriological in- 
vestigation until it has become the real 
science of preventive medicine. 

Dr. Koch’s entire life has been given to 
painstaking and persevering but bold and 
original research in medicine, particularly in 
the development and extension of our knowl- 
edge of the disease-bearing germs and their 
behavior under all possible conditions affect- 
ing human health. 

This hearty, genial, spectacled German 
professor, who last month began a brief 
American tour, has just completed a year 
and a half of close study in South Africa on 
an island in Lake Victoria Nyanza, studying 
the “sleeping sickness.” For this strange, 
fatal malady he has already discovered a 
palliative, if not a cure. Dr. Koch’s career 
as investigator began after his graduation 
in 1866 from the University of Gottingen. 
During the fourteen years following, which 
he spent as a humble practicing physician in 
several small towns of eastern Prussia, he 
was studying bacteriology, then a compara- 
tively unknown science. As early as 1876 he 
had isolated the bacillus of anthrax. That 
this disease,—splenic fever, as it is sometimes 
called,—-to which cattle and sheep are sub- 
ject and which sometimes attacks man, was 
caused by a bacillus had been demonstratéd 
in 1863 by the French scientist Davaine. It 
was Koch, however, who first worked out 
the life history of this organism and showed 
conclusively its causal relation to the disease 
itself. The germ of anthrax was the first 
discovery of those micro-organisms, or bacil- 


li, which we now know to be the cause of’ 


infectious disease in men and animals. 
Preventive inoculation against disease by 
the use of a serum or lymph,—the develop- 
ment of the Jenner method of vaccination,— 
is a method one might almost say originated 
by Dr. Koch. After his discoveries as to the 
nature of the bacillus causing anthrax, and 


the publication of some admirable literature 
on the subject, Koch devoted himself to the 
study of the tuberculosis germ and to the 
so-called “comma” bacillus identified with 
the cause of cholera. It was by the discov- 
ery and use of tuburculin (popularly known 
as “ Koch’s lympk”’) that his fame became 
world-wide. This tuberculin, which he pre- 
pared in 1891, he himself claimed to be use- 
ful only in pulmonary tuberculosis, confin- 
ing its use to the comparatively early stages 
of the disease. A good deal of undeserved 
criticism was passed upon Dr. Koch because 
of the failure of this tuberculin to fulfill cer- 
tain popular hopes. It was used in unsuita- 
ble cases, in too large doses, and without 
certain necessary precautions which had been 
prescribed, and, of course, failed to work the 
almost miraculous cures expected of it. As 
an agent of proved value in certain cases, 
however, its importance in medicine is un- 
questioned. Dr. Koch, strange to say, at 
present holds that tuberculosis in man is a 
disease distinct from tuberculosis in cattle 
and other lower animals, and he denies the 
possibility of the transmission of the disease 
from these animals to man. The great ma- 
jority of the medical profession, however, 
now holds to the contrary view. 

Koch’s investigations and discoveries with 
regard to the cholera bacillus have been the 
foundation of investigations carried on ‘in 
Egypt, in India, and in other Asiatic coun- 
tries, and have made possible a much more 
definite knowledge of epidemic cholera con- 
ditions and methods of preventing the spread 
of this dread disease. . 

Wide and generous recognition of Dr. 
Koch’s scientific achievements has been given 
him, not only by his own but by other gov- 
ernments. In 1880 he became a member of 
the force of the Imperial Health Office at 
Berlin. ‘Three years later he was made 
Privy Councillor, and in 1885 he was ap- 
pointed director of the new Hygienic Insti- 
tute of the University of Berlin. He went to 
Italy, Egypt, and India in 1884 as the head 
of the German Cholera Commission, and on 
his return was decorated by the Emperor and 
presented with 100,000 marks in recognition 
of his services in discovering the cholera ba- 
cillus. A year later he went to France as 
the German Government’s official cholera 
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In 1891, upon the founding 
of the Institute for Infectious Diseases in the 
German capital, Dr. Koch was made direc- 


commissioner. 


tor. “Twice, in 1896 and in 1903, he went 
to South Africa to study the rinderpest, and 
in 1897 he took an extended trip through 
German East Africa to study malaria. In 
1905 he was awarded the Nobel Prize for 


EMINENT GERMAN BACTERIOLOGIST. 


achievements in physiology. His best-known 
works are (we give the English titles) : 
“On Cholera Bacteria,” “ On Bacteriologi- 
cal Investigation,” and ‘“ The Investigation 
of Pathogenic Organisms.” 

Dr. Koch is on his way to Japan, to study, 
it is reported, the progress made by Japanese 
military medical science. 


























THE NEW NATION TO THE NORTH. 


BY AGNES C. LAUT. 


THIS summer there will be held in Que- 

bec City the three-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the first fort built in 
what is now British North America. This 
celebration marks the beginning of things 
with Canada as a nation, and Canada as a 
nation has suddenly become a topic of live 
interest to the American people. The Do- 
minion is the United States’ nearest neigh- 
bor,—nearest as to place, race, speech, and 
financial interests. “The United States year- 
ly sends to Canada almost 100,000 settlers, 
and this number does not. include the Pull- 
man-passenger class of people, the American 
capitalists who exploited the nickel fields 
of Sudbury and the silver mines of Cobalt, 
the band of wealthy promoters who are 
to-day,—at this moment of writing,—send- 
ing in a secret expedition provisioned for 
_three years to prospect the minerals of the 
Hinterland round Hudson Bay. Official 
immigration figures do not enumerate the 
American land promoters who have over- 
run Maniteba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
by the thousands, buying up large tracts of 
land by the millions of acres. Nor does that 
total take account of the big lumbering syn- 
dicates, which have bought up limits from 
Bush River near the Columbia to Smokey 
River and the Peace. Official records have 
no cognizance of New York capitalists back- 
ing ventures to run railroads to the big as- 
phalt beds of Athabasca and Mackenzie 
River, which were regarded ten years ago as 


the backyards of the North Pole. 
A HALF-MILLION AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS. 


For seven years the number of American 
ettlers going into Northwestern Canada has 
fluctuated from 59,000 to something over 
100,000 a year. In other words, counting 
promoters and capitalists, more than half a 
million Americans have gone into Canada in 
the last seven years; and the extraordinary 
thing about it is that even the homesteaders 
have been a, moneyed class. They have been 
Western American farmers who have sold 
their land in Nebraska and Kansas and Mis- 
souri and the Dakotas and Minnesota and 
Iowa for from $50 to $150 an acre, and with 
that amount have moved into Canada, home- 
steading a quarter-section and buying adjoin- 


ing sections. A railroad man told me some 
three years ago that very few of the Ameri- 
can settlers going into Canada arrived with 
smaller capital than $3000, and that many of 
them had as much as $10,000. I am not 
overstating it at a guess if I suppose that the 
American settlers going into Canada average 
up a capital of at least $1000 each. ‘That 
means that $500,000,000 of American money 
has gone into Canada in the past few years, 
not counting what has gone for stocks and 
bonds. For instance, the Morgan house 
took $10,000,000 of Mackenzie-Mann or 
Canada Northern Railroad bonds two years 
ago; and that amount is a mere bagatelle 
compared to holdings of other bankers in 
other ventures, like banking and municipal 
bonds. And the next five years will see an 
increasing influx both of people and of capi- 
tal. Two weeks ago J. K. Cornwall, the 
Athabasca transportation man, was called to 
New York to confer on the building of a 
railroad to,—where do you imagine? ‘To 
Mackenzie River. 

More facts need not be adduced to prove 
that Canada and the United States are near 
neighbors as to financial interests, but if you 
think that means annexation, you are mis- 
taken. You can search Canada from Hali- 
fax to Victoria and you cannot find one gen- 
uinely sincere annexationist who is a repre- 
sentative man, except Goldwin Smith, and 
he is not a Canadian. He is an English 
scholar whom Canadians are proud to have 
among them, but his sentiments on annexa- 
tion are not the sentiments of the Canadian 
people. ‘The fact that there is absolutely no 
annexation sentiment in Canada may not 
please certain theorists, but it is a fact, and 
we have tc accept it and acknowledge that 
the United States has solely and wholly her- 
self to thank for the fact. Canada has been 
forced into the self-reliance of nationhood 
independent of the United States by the 
American policy toward her. 


INDIRECT RESULTS OF OUR TARIFF POLICY. 


Look at the map: Canada is 3000 miles 
broad at her greatest width. The natural 
course of trade would have been north and 
south across an invisible boundary, instead of 
east and west across barren wastes between 
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isolated provinces, but the United States 
erected a tariff wall that shut out Canadian 
trade. Yet more, at repeated conferences 
from 1860-70, when John Macdonald went 
to Washington, to 1899, when Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier treked to the same Mecca of Cana- 
dian trade hopes, the United States absolute- 
ly refused to make special concessions to Can- 
ada in the way of trade. What has been the 
result? Put in a nutshell, this: 

Confederation: Sir John Macdonald saw 
that the only hope of Canada lay in the 
union of the provinces and inter-provincial 
trade,—thcugh one side of Canada lay 3000 
miles from the other side. 

Railways: The Intercolonial was built to 
connect Ontario and Quebec with the Mari- 
time Provinces; the Canadian Pacific was 
planned to connect the provinces from At- 
lantic to Pacific. “To-day the Grand Trunk 
Pacific and the Canada Northern are being 
pushed westward for practically the same 
reason,—tce carry trade east and west, in- 
stead of north and south. 

The Canal System: If Canada’s hope lay 
in movemcnts of traffic east and west, then 
her inland waters must be connected. Inci- 
dentally it may be stated that through the 
Canadian Sault Canal passes more traffic 
than through the Suez. 

The Preferential Tariff to Britain: If the 
United States would not trade with Canada, 
then special concessions must be made by 
Canada to attract British trade, and the re- 
duction of 25 per cent. on all British imports 
was made. 

Penny Postage to British Possessions: 
With an aim which I need not give. 

The Sending of Canadian Troops to the 
Boer War: Which means that Canada is 
ready to take her place in the empire with all 
attendant obligations. 

The All Red Route: Which is now the 
favorite scheme of Canadian statesmen to 
belt the globe with a line of purely British 
steamships and so forever render Canada in- 
dependent of harbor and terminal facilities 
in the United States. Whether this scheme 
will materialize remains to be seen. 


HOW CANADA BECAME A NATION. 


Look back forty years! Suppose when Sir 
John went to Washington in 1871 he had 
secured for Canada the free entrance of all 
raw products,-—suppose, I say,—can you con- 
ceive of Canada’s railways and canals run- 
ning east and west instead of north and 
south; of Canada literally forcing British 


trade by a reduced tariff; of Canada planning 
closer relations with the British Empire by 
penny-post and military service in foreign 
wars and subsidizing of British steamships 
round the world? 

If you read Sir John’s private letters you 
will find expressed over and over the con- 
viction that the only hope for Canadian na- 
tionality, for Canadian safety, lay in union, 
in confederation; but the Civil War had 
taught Canada one effective lesson,—the 
weakness of federation unless authority were 
centralized ; and when Canada followed the 
example of the American federated colonies 
she shunned their one great error. In the 
United States all affairs not specifically dele- 
gated to federal authority are supposed to be 
under States’ rights. In Canada all affairs 
not specifically delegated to the provinces are 
supposed to be under federal control. 


A QUARTER-C ENTURY’S GROWTH. 


This national development took time in 
the progress of Canada. She seemed to be 
standing still. In reality she was only get- 
ting up steam. ; 

Twenty-five years ago Canada had not 
2000 miles of railroads. To-day she has 23,- 
000 miles. Then she had no transcontinental 
road. ‘To-day she has three. 

Twenty-five years ago her total output of 
gold for all time did not exceed $50,000,000. 
To-day she has taken out of Klondike alone 
more than $100,000,000. . 

In 1851 Canada’s total trade was $34,- 
000,000. To-day it is over $550,000,000. 

In 1851 her population was not 3,000,000. 
To-day it is almost 7,000,000. 

In 1851 Manitoba’s population was not 
18,000. ‘To-day it is almost 500,000. 

In 1871 there was only one small town on 
the Canadian Pacific Coast,—Victoria. To- 
day there are two large cities, and a third 
city is in the making,—Prince -Rupert, the 
terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific,—and 
there are hundreds of smaller towns. 

Twenty-five years ago you could not sell 
Northwest land at $1.50 an acre. ‘To-day 
the minimum price rules from $6 to $10. 

As late as 1903 Manitoba was proud of 
raising 47,000,000 bushels of wheat. To- 
day her record is 87,000,000 bushels. 


WHY CANADIAN WHEAT EXCELS. 


And withal, note this: Only one-tenth of 
Canada’s fertile lands are occupied. In area 
Canada is, roughly speaking, the size of Eu- 
rope. In size Eastern Canada equals Italy, 
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A MAP TO INDICATE THE ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES OF THE CANADIAN NORTHWEST. 


(This map, which was prepared by the Bureau of Railway and Swamp Lands, which is a part of the Department of the Interior of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, indicates the agricultural and mineral actualities and possibilities of the three provinces, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and the Northwest Territories. The new 
railroads,—the Grand Trunk Pacific, the Canadian Northern, and the Hudson Bay lines,—are also indicated.) 
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Spain, Turkey, Greece, Austria, and Ger- 
many. ‘The Maritime Provinces are about 
the same area as England. Quebec is a third 
larger than Germany, Ontario a third larger 
than France. Labrador or Ungava is about 
equal to Austria. Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, British Columbia equal a country 
four times the size of the German Empire; 
and that does not take into account Macken- 
zie River and the Athabasca, which may be 
compared to European Russia. 

“ But,”—you object,—“ aren’t Mackenzie 
River and Athabasca backyards of the North 
Pole?” I used to think so; and I'll be able 
to say more when I come back from both re- 
gions next fall; but I was basing my opinion 
on the daily journals of fur-traders; and 
some revolutionary experiments have been 
going on ir these sections for the past twelve 
years which are definite enough now for the 
facts to be made public. 

“Our big millers prefer your. Canadian 
wheat,” said an agricultural expert of Min- 
nesota to me apropos of the request of the 
American Millers’ Federation to admit 
Canadian wheat free of duty. 

* Why?” 

“Tt produces whiter flour, better bread.” 

“ce Why 3» 

“ Because of the long sunlight. ‘There is 
some mysterious something absorbed from the 
sun which makes for perfect kernel; and 
though the Northwest season is short,—last 
frost in May, first frost in September, if not 
late August,—you have such long daylight,— 
from four in the morning till ten at night,— 
almost glare, sunlight undiluted by humid 
air, that if you added up the total hours of 
sunlight you’d find the north-grown cereal 
got more sunlight than the south-grown. 
You'll find the farther north a cereal can be 
_ grown, yes,’’—seeing me smile,—“‘ the nearer 
to the Pole you can grow it to full maturity, 
the bigger the yields you are going to have,— 
sixty and seventy bushels to the acre of 
wheat,—and the better the quality.” 

Now, the bearing of this on Mackenzie 
River and Athabasca and Peace River,—an 
area fit for settlement estimated altogether 
at 200,000,000 acres,—look at the map! Up 
on Peace River, between 55 and 60 de- 
grees, is a little fur-post marked Fort Ver- 
million. About twelve years ago some sam- 
ples of soft wheat,—Ladoga, they call it 
now, but that wasn’t what they called it 
when it came,—were sent up from Kansas 
and Illincis. It was a soft fali wheat for a 
country’where the thermometer goes to 40 
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below and the ground freezes to a depth of 
five feet. It was too late to plant it that 
fall; so they planted it in spring; and it 
yielded a hard wheat harvest of from fifty- 
five to sixty bushels to the acre. A year ago 
Kansas sent up for some samples of that 
wheat of hers, and Peace River sent down 
hard spring wheat to Kansas,—a species liter- 
ally made over by the long sunlight of the 
north. Wheat has been grown at Fort Prov- 
idence, on Great Slave Lake, north of 60 
degrees. In this Athabasca country there 
are large enough asphalt beds to pave all 
America. 

“How about that wheat story?” I asked 
a resident of Peace River, J. K. Cornwall. 
Here is his answer: “ We are milling our 
own flour from our own wheat in our own 
mills.” And this is the backyard of the 
North Pole. 


FARMING LANDS ONLY ONE-TENTH TAKEN. 


“Why did the Western boom collapse if 
Canada is still forging ahead?” That is 
best answered in the words of Barnum, 
“There’s one born every minute.” And 
whenever so many investors of the Barnum 
sort buy city lots,—city lots, mark you,— 
seven miles from the heart of a city that has 
no existence except in the dot on the map or 
in a lone flat-car dumped on the prairie; 
whenever so many investors do that sort of 
thing blindly, they are apt to give the in- 
vestment a hard name. But the genuine 
farm-land is still there, and the fertility is 
still there, and the bona fide settlers are still 
flocking westward, 250,000 a year. 

The great westward movement in the 
United States began in 1857. It took just 
fifty years to fill up the best free lands of the 
United States. It will take less time in 
Canada, for 1,500,000 European immigrants 
yearly cross the Atlantic. These push into 
the States, and farmers in the States in turn 
sell their lands to the newcomers and push 
over into Canada. Besides, when the move- 
ment took place to the Western States there 
were no railroads. People migrated from 
New England to the Mississippi in canvas- 
top wagons,-—a journey that took six months. 
‘To-day, railways gridiron the West. A man 
can go from New York to within ninety 
miles of the Athabasca in less than five days. 

With one-tenth of her fertile lands occu- 
pied, Canada numbers a population of almost 
7,000,000. When all her lands are occupied 
she will have a population equal to the 
United States. 
































DECORATED PORCELAIN (OVERGLAZE), BY MRS. ANNA B. LEONARD. 


(The flat bowl] at the right is decorated with the water lily motif, blossoms and buds in two shades of 


soft blues, leaves in cool greens. 
tone. 


The decorations of the teapot are bronze, dark green and gold, rich in 
The other pieces are in enamels, blues, and greens with touches of gold.) 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


BOUT twenty years ago there appeared 
in literature the expression ‘“ Arts and 
Crafts,’ and readers wondered at the sig- 
nificance of the term. Why not the old ap- 
pellation ‘“‘ Decorative Art?” ‘This expres- 
sion did not seem to suit the conditions of the 
times. An expression was needed that would 
qualify the movement that had taken place 
all over Europe, for which William Morris 
stands as the ideal exemplar, and by studying 
the propaganda of William Morris we arrive 
at the kernel of the arts and crafts prin- 
ciples. 

William Morris was, like many artists 
before him, a decorator, and, like many work- 
ers before him, a craftsman, but he differed 
from the decorators and craftsmen of his 
time, who were generally each of a separate 
class. “The man who designed the stained 
glass wirdow did not cut the glass for the 
window; his work was finished when his de- 
sign on paper was completed, and to the 
manufacturer was left the final execution of 
the drawing. 

In thus separating craftsmanship from de- 
sign, a mechanical standard had arisen that 
robbed the decorative arts of two of their 
greatest charms, the personal mark and the 
mark of the tool. The result was mechan- 
ical and commercial production. 

Besides being a designer and a craftsman, 


. 


William Morris was a poet, a pamphleteer, 
and a Socialist, and through his writings he 
did much to awaken the conscience of the 
public to the fact that honest material and 
honest workmanship were moral benefits. 
We cannot separate Morris the artist from 
Morris the poet and Socialist. 

The true significance of the arts and crafts 
movement is the production of beauty through 
personal expression by handicraft. Morris 
designated himself and his fellow-craftsmen 
as “‘a small minority composed of educated 
persons, fully conscious of their aim to pro- 
duce beauty, and distinguished from the great 
bedy of workmen by the possession of that 
aim,” and again he writes, “ there is still a 
minority with a good deal of life in it which 
is not content with what is called ‘ utilita- 
rianism, which, being interpreted, means the 
reckless waste of life in the pursuit of the 
means of life.” 

Probably no period in the history of the 
art crafts is so base as that of 1850-1860 in 
England, when the Birmingham silversmiths 
produced the most perfect conglomeration of 
rubbish imaginable! Against this condition 
of things William Morris’ propaganda was 
the first effectual protest, and his principles 
soon permeated the entire art world. In 
every country in Europe artists and crafts- 
men began to execute their own designs in 
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every possible material. The arts and crafts 
movement of to-day is the result of this union 
of design and workmanship. 


PIONEER MOVEMENTS IN AMERICA. 


In America prior to 1876 there had been 
some slight effort made to foster art crafts- 
*manship. In Cincinnati Ben Pitman had, as 
early as 1874, interested the women of that 
city in wood-carving, and in 1875 a ceramic 
club was organized. In 1880 Miss Maria 
Longworth, now Mrs, Storer, founded the 
Rookwood Pottery. 

In 1895 the following ladies organized an 
exhibition of china-painting in Cincinnati: 
Mrs. S. S. Fletcher, Miss Clara Fletcher, 
Mrs. L. B. Harrison, Mrs. William Hinckle, 
Mrs. E. G. Leonard, Miss M. L. McLaugh- 
lin, Miss Lincoln, Mrs. A. B. Merriam, Mrs. 
Richard Mitchell, Miss Clara Newton, Mrs. 
Maria L. Nichols, Miss Rauchfuss, and Miss 
Schooley. 

Cincinnati has indeed been the cradle of 
many art-crafts movements, especially in con- 
nection with pottery, and it is to be noted that 
women played an 
important part in 
this activity. 
Miss McLaugh- 
lin has long been 
identified with 
that city and has 
mastered almost 
every form of 
ceramic decoration, 
under and over 
glaze. Of recent 
years she has made 
a specialty of 
“‘Losanti’”’ ware 
and “ Cincinnati 
faience.” 

Miss Laura 
Fry, the daughter 
of the well-known 
wood-carver of 
Cincinnati, Wil- 








liam Fry, served 
her apprenticeship 
at the Rookwood 
Pottery, and has 
taught both wood- 
carving and china- 
decorating for 
many years in 
Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


WISTERIA VASE, BY MRS. 
ADELAIDE ALSOP- 
ROBINEAU. 

(In mat green and brown. 
3ackground left unglazed 
and shows vitrified biscuit 
of uncovered — porcelain. 
Carving executed with fine 
needle after vase was fin- 
ished and dry. Snails 
modeled separately by hand 
and cemented on the vase 
with liquid clay.) 





PRESTON, 


LOCKET AND CHAIN, BY JESSIE M. 

(The locket is set with a very handsome Wisconsin 
pearl, a sapphire quiet in color, with none of the 
brilliant tones best known to the public, and these, 
with the repoussé gold of the locket, make a most 
harmonious whole. The gold was largely worked 
from the top, with here and there the accent from 
the back, which gives a snap to the leaves. The 
object of the design was to bring out in low relief the 
straight lines of the supporting ornament, and is 
an integral part of the whole. The chain repeats 
the leaves of the locket design at intervals, thus 
carrying the interest the length of the chain.) 


Mrs. Adelaide Alsop-Robineau, another 
woman pioneer, has had her studio in Syra- 
cuse of recent years. Here she has built a 
picturesque studio and a kiln near her home, 
where she has developed several forms of 
pottery, among them delicate pieces in crys- 
tal and famme reds of copper. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS MOVEMENT WIDE- 
SPREAD. 


The development of the arts and crafts in 
this country has been rapid and widespread. 

The Deerfield, Mass., movement was be- 
gun in 1896. ‘The arts and crafts societies 
there make a specialty of colonial ‘‘ home in- 
dustries.”” Members dye their materials with 
old-fashioned dyestuffs; they weave bed- 
spreads, table-covers, and curtains, that they 
afterward embroider in colonial “ blue and 
white.” They make rag rugs, raffia, and 
palm leaf baskets, and they have a museum 
in which are collected colonial relics. 

At “Red House,” Laurel, Md., Miss 
Charlotte Pendleton is not only concerned 
with weaving,—both rugs and baskets,—but 
she makes her own dyes,—mainly vegetable 
dyes,—which she supplies to arts and crafts 
workers throughout the country. 
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In the Middle West F. L. Packard, an 
architect of Columbus, Ohio, has made a spe- 
cialty of suburban houses, in which he makes 
a feature of utilizing local material in har- 
mony with the landscape which surrounds the 
building. 

Miss Jessie M. Preston, of Chicago, has 
conducted a class it: jewelry work in Min- 
neapolis, where not only the students are in- 
terested in the many branches of the art 
crafts, but the head of the school, Mary 
Moulton Cheney, after tiie end of the school 
year, makes a point of visiting the exhibitions 
and posting herself in regard to the work the 
best artists are doing in Chicago a.:7 Boston. 

In Massachusetts over thirty years ago 
Alexander W. Robertson founded the Chel- 
sea Pottery. It is now the Dedham Pottery, 
and is presided over by his brother Hugh 
Robertson. Here is made beautiful crackle 
and blood-red “ volcanic” glazes that rival 
the best Oriental work. 

In New Orleans, Prof. William Wood- 
ward has organized a class in Tulane Uni- 
versity,—from which comes the Newcomb 
pottery,—taking its name from the “ Sophia 
Newcomb ” art school of that University. 
Here the interesting experiment of allowing 
the students to work together somewhat in 
the spirit of the Renaissance has been tried. 
The pupils work more or less in similar styles, 
and pride themselves upon the joint output 
of the studio-shop,—corresponding to the 
Italian bottega of the Renaissance,—rather 
than upon their individual efforts. There 
is a general similarity between all Newcomb 
pottery, a mark of excellence that the buying 
public is beginning to recognize, just as there 
has been a mark of similarity between all 




















FERN STAND AND BOWL IN GRES, BY CHARLES F. 
BINNS. 

(A. Fern stand in grés. Pedestal also in grés. 
Pedestal, dark iron-gray with mat surface. Bowl, 
Indian red with slightly mottled surface. B. Bowl 
in grés. Mat glaze of eggshell blue with gray and 
brown markings.) 





CIDER SET, BY CHARLES VOLKMAR. 


(When the desired form fresh from the potter's 
wheel is complete -it is set away to dry and then 
placed in the kiln for the first burning, being biscuit 
colored when removed. To this burned clay-form is 
applied a glaze, a thin coat of a bright surface on 
the inside, and a heavy coat of soft green [dull 
finish] on the outside. Then it is placed in the kiln 
once more, on a tripod-arrangement that keeps it in 
the air with only three small points of contact while 
the glaze is in fusion. From this set may be seen 
what has been done with the beautifying of the com- 
mon gray pitcher, keeping it at the same time strong 
and serviceable, plus bétter proportion, finer line, 
simple but beautiful color, and soft, delicate surface 
texture. ) 


Copenhagen pottery. But the students are 
not tied down to any special glaze, shape, or 
color. It is remarkable how admirably they 
have grasped various styles and developed 
them with satisfactory results. 

In Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., Prof. 
Charles F. Binns, who was for many years 
connected with the Royal Worcester Fac- 
tory in England, has taught the ceramic arts 
in a most thorough manner. The facilities 
in ceramic study for the student are probably 
greater in this university than in any institu- 
tion in America,—unless it is in the Ohio 
State University. Here, by reason of the 
thoroughness of the instruction and the pre- 
deliction among the students for “ pure 
forms,” “single color,’ and “ undecorated 
ware,” there is a harmony in the entire 
output of the school. One might almost 
believe, on seeing the “forms” produced 
by Mr. Binns’ pupils, that he was view- 
ing the work of some Oriental pottery, 
where grandfather, father, and son worked 
together in unison, intent upon perfecting 
the character of their family genre, rather 
than each one asserting his individuality. 

Mr. Binns himself is an expert potter and 
has made a specialty of the ware known as 
gres or gres de Flandres. This ware, hitherto 
unknown in America, was first made in the 
low countries and in Northern Germany in 
the sixteenth century. 
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CAROLINE 


MRS. 


FIGURINE, “THE STUDENT,” BY 
PEDDLE BALL. 


(Memory sketch of a little child. Figurines like 
this one are first modeled in clay or wax, then cast 
in plaster. For bronze, when done by the cere per- 
due process, a wax model is cast from the plaster 
mold, which the sculptor retouches. The mold for 
the bronze is made around this, in which molten 
metal is poured. The heat of the molten metal en- 
tering the mold melts the wax, which runs out 
through vents, the bronze taking its place, and a 
very accurate copy is obtained. The plaster copies are 
tinted like ivory, wax and colors being employed.) 


At Metuchen, N. J., Charles Volkmar has 
his pottery. He uses clay mined from one 
of the better grades of clay along the Raritan 
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River in northern New Jersey.’ The clay is 
exposed to the weather for a time to loosen 
it up, and is then pounded and soaked in tubs, 
sieved, and run out in plaster basins to har- 
den. When well beaten and manipulated by 
the potter’s wheel, a lump of the proper size 
is thrown on the disc and worked to the cen- 
ter, then opened by the thumb and drawn 
up into a hollow form with straight sides; 
this form with a few touches may be shaped 
as desired. A ste wire is passed between 
the clay and the wheel, and the pot removed. 
When stiff by evaporation the handles,—if 
any,—are applied and modeled to the form. 

In Ch*cago the Atlan Club, founded in 
1893 by Mrs. Le Roy I. Steward, has long 
fostered the ceramic arts. 

The Art Students’ League, the Teachers’ 
College, and the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, New York; the Art Academy, 
Cincinnati; the Art Institute, Chicago; the 
Herron Institute, Indianapolis; the Art Mu- 
seum, St. Louis; the Hopkins Institute, San 
Francisco; the Philadelphia School of Ap- 
plied Design, and the Lowell ‘Technical 
School, Massachusetts, all have arts and crafts 
departments which have proved successful. 

The following mention of some other 
pioneer craftsmen in America will further 
show how widespread the movement has 
been: Miss Florence Lundborg, in Califor- 
nia, and Will Bradley, in Chicago, designing 
and engraving posters and illustrations on . 
wood; Charles Rohlfs, in Buffalo, executing 
furniture from his own designs; Miss Starr, 
in Chicago, teaching and practicing bookbind- 
ing at Hull House, and George E. Ohr, of 
Biloxi, Miss., practicing the pottery arts. 

The arts and crafts movement has also in- 
fluenced the collector as well as the maker of 
furniture, so that the “ Colonial ” is appre- 
ciated to-day more than ever before, and 
dealers and householders scour the country 
in order to pick up specimens of the hand- 
work of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. A large number of books have been 
published upon the various “ periods ”’ of fur- 
niture-design, so that the householder now 
keeps his furniture all in the “ Elizabethan,” 
“Jacobean,” “ Empire,’ or ‘ Colonial ” 
style; and though many of the arts and crafts 
workers have followed the L’Art Noveau or 
“Naturalistic” styles, some of them have 
made a specialty of reviving with rare sym- 
pathy the remote “ periods ” of the past. 

Karl von Rydingsvard has of recent years 
concentrated his efforts upon the Scandina- 
vian style, and in his teaching in New York 
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and the Manchester, N. H., Institute, has 
done much to arouse sympathy among car- 
vers in the old Norse motifs so eminently 
adapted to wood decoration. 

Both the construction and the decoration 
of Mr. von Rydingsvard’s work follow close- 
ly the characteristics of the Scandinavian 
antiques. These antiques were always 
heavy and strong, the parts being held firmly 
together with “tenons” through which 
passed stout wooden pegs, as simple as pos- 
sible, but strong and bold in design. ‘The 
projecting dragon-heads were a_ favorite 
form of decoration used on prows of war- 
ships, roofs of houses, and on furniture, as 
well as on smaller domestic utensils. Its 
originality and vigor, so characteristic of the 
race, have made the Scandinavian style very 
popular. 

In the past artists have shown an abomi- 
nable lack of taste in the framing of their 
pictures, but of recent years Hermann Dud- 





PICTURE FRAME, BY HERMANN DUDLEY MURPHY. 


(It is necessary that the frame shall be in har- 
mony with the relief or “ value’”’ contrasts of the 
picture, and repeat in a measure the masses of light 
and shade, the line or movement giving a sugges- 
tion of the color scheme also. It is possible to kill 
the best picture by a bad frame, and it is also pos- 
sible to make presentable and attractive a mediocre 
one, by a perfect setting. The frames are carved 
from the best and most thoroughly seasoned white 
pine, prepared with the “ gesso”’ foundation and red 
clay gold size, and the gold leaf laid on in the old 
Itaiian method with water and alcohol. The bur- 
nishing is done in a manner not too mechanical, and 
then the glare of the new red gold is toned down and 
the red size is allowed to show through, giving the 
frame a rich, old quality. From notes by Mr. Murphy.) 








A WRITING DESK IN EARLY SCANDINAVIAN STYLE, 
CARVED BY KARL VON RYDINGSVARD. 


(The outline drawing of the ornament is first 
placed on the wood, then with a veining tool a 
groove is cut outside, following the line of the de- 
sign. ‘The background is cut down with tools fit- 
ting the contours of the pattern, which are held per- 
pencicularly and hammered. The wood must be re- 
moved to an even depth, leaving the ornament stand- 
ing in relief. Then comes the modeling. The entire 
design is shaped in the rough, obtaining the final 
contours as nearly as_ possible. 
ground is cleaned out, the details of the ornament 
are put in, as are the final touches which give indi- 
vidual expression te hand work. To treat the wood, 
staining, fuming with ammonia, oiling, ete., are re- 
sorted to, but a high polish is avoided, as the re- 
flected lights spoil the effect of the decoration.) 


ley Murphy, of Boston, has come to their 
assistance, and a number of frames have been 
designed by him in the true spirit of the 
Renaissance. ‘These form striking contrasts 
to the commercial concoctions that we usually 
see in our art galleries.’ His frames are made 
both by carving in wood and by the use of 
the usual gesso composition. 

Mr. Murphy is an instructor and lecturer 
on art in Harvard University; he has con- 
ducted classes in the Art Institute of Chicago, 


where he has also exhibited his own landscape 


paintings. 

J. William Fosdick, of New York City, 
has revived an old craft,—namely, incised 
line painting,—that is, painting on wood, the 
drawing having been first etched with a hot 
point; this has proved its fitness for large 
mural decorations. That one of these is 
in a church suggests a wide field open to the 
craftsman,—the decoration of local churches. 








Lastly the back-. 
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REREDOS, BY J. WILLIAM FOSDICK. 
Presented by Wm. T. Evans, Esq., to St. John’s Episcopal Church at Montclair, N. J. 
being the first incised line painting to be put in a public place,— + 
The reredos is in rich 
much gold being used on candlesticks, aureoles, eagle, and ‘‘Christus 
St. John sits writing, balanced by his vision of Christ [Revelations] ; Christ en- 
In the center is the tree of life, 


(The decoration is an important one, 
that is, a painting on wood, the drawing having first been etched with a hot point. 
Venetian reds, blues and greens, 
Rex” over the center. 
throned with seven candlesticks, holding in his hand the seven stars. 
and beyond the Algean Sea, over which decorative clouds float.) 


“ ” . . 
arcu aan ies aii: aecmeiels. form of the piece, and wants it to be the 
work of his own hands. He cares as much 


The paramount influence of the arts and for the purity of the glazed surface as for 
crafts is toward a refining culture. He who the pictorial matter of the decoration. 
works with the hand or the tool learns to * Similarly, the beginner at bookbinding 
value simplicity and sincerity and to hate plans out an elaborate design, rich with gold 


* tawdry, superfluous and meaningless orna- tooling, or brilliant with parti-colored mosaic 
ment. The growth of this culture is worth or inlay, but after he becomes expert he is 
considering. satisfied with a few lines of lettering; framed 


We may first remark that reverse to the in a “ blind tooled ” rectangle, provided the 
law of physical evolution, which is from the whole is a piece of balanced design, and the 
simple to the complex, is the arts and crafts book perfect both in sewing and forwarding. 
evolution, which is from the complex to the = The worker in the arts and crafts is apt to 
simple. At the outset the worker wishes to be a person of greater culture and education 
cover his surface with elaborate pictures or than the public would surmise is necessary. 
ornaments. By degrees he simplifies his pic- It is not essential from a technical point of 
tures into decorations, his ornaments into pat- view, but the fascination for the work comes 
terns, and then becomes enamored of beau- a great deal from having studied the best 
tiful form and correct construction only. specimens in foreign or home museums. The 

The amateur china-decorator clamors for person who only sees the handwork that ap- 
a picture of cupids or pansies painted on any pears in the shops is not apt to have a strong 
porcelain “ form ”’ made in a factory, but the predilection for executing something himself. 
expert potter cares more for the organic One usually finds in studying the personal 
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” 


BY CHARLES 


“ DIONYSUS, 
H. BARR. 


BRONZE CANDLESTICK, 


{The shaft was. modeled in wax, after which plas- 
ter impressions of the several parts were taken. Into 
these parts was poured a pewter liquid; the shaft 
being then in pewter, all the finishing touches were 
ad(led before it was used as a model for the bronze. 
“Thetter results are obtained in my bronze castings 
thin I get when I use the plaster,” says Mr. Barr. 
“Plaster casts for models in casting in bronze won’t 
stand the treatment nor give the results that I get 
from metal models.” The two arms of the candle 
holders in this piece were cast separately and as- 
sembled.) 





side of our exhibitions that the workers pre- 
ddminate who have traveled much and are 
really conversant with what is produced the 
world over. Mr. Charles H. Barr, for ex- 
ample, studied the metal work of the mu- 
seums of Rome, Pompeii, and Naples. 





THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN EDUCATION. 


Educational organization is by no means 
perfect in every State, but throughout Massa- 
chuusetts and many of the large Western cities, 
like Minneapolis, Indianapolis, and Cincin- 
nati, a carefully considered cur- -—-~ 
ritulum gives training to the 
children from the primary grades 
up. In Minneapolis the school 
children in the very lowest 
giades model in clay simple vases 
and bowls, which are afterward 
fired for them at a cost of but a 
few cents apiece in a kiln owned 
by one of the art clubs; and if 
the child wishes to pay this small 
amount he may take home his 
work, which at the club has been 
d pped in a “slip” that after 
fifing results in a glaze of soft 
color tone. The education of 
the child’s taste by this color- 
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tone awakens his appreciation of chromatic 
effects, just as the modeling awakens his 
appreciation of form; and the vase or bowl 
made by the child and taken home and kept 
on the mantelpiece, where it is no doubt dis- 
cussed by the family and by visitors, becomes 
an unfailing advocate in favor of the broader 
culture of the coming American people. 

The arts and crafts 
taste has influenced the ye a 
manufacturers, though © 
not to so great an ex- 
tent in this country as 
in Germany. One to- 
day may buy so-called 
“ Mission furniture” 
and textiles decorated 
in simple patterns in 
the shops, which, while 
they are lacking in the 
true arts and crafts 
quality of sincerity, are 
simple in construction, 
and do much to direct 
the attention of the 
public to the charm of 
the virtue of simplicity 
in the decorative arts. 
And one may at least 
be thankful for the 
superiority of the fur- 
niture seen in_ the 
lounging-rooms of our 
hotels and public build- 
ings to-day as com- | — 
pared with the furnish- | 
ings found there twen- 
ty-five years ago. 

The arts and crafts 
movement in America | 
































RUSSIAN CRASH CURTAIN, STENCILED, BY MRS. MABEL TUKE 


PRIESTMAN. 


(Stenciled with oil paint, diluted with two parts of turpen- 
tine, and one part Japan drier, 
round stencil brush. 
where the “ ties’? were in the original stencil.) 


which is applied with a short, 
The waite hiatuses between the vines show 

















PECKHAM, 


BUCKLE, BY MARY W. 

(Set with a piece of Labradorite, a grayish blue 
stone with showing in certain lights. 
The design is Maori Indian in character and was 
first etched and chased, the silver being oxidized 
dark,—-so that the grays of the silver will harmonize 
with the grays of the stone.) 


intense blue 


has received considerable help from the 
art journals like The International Studio, 
The Craftsman, and The School Arts Book, 
that have published from time to time attrac- 
tive illustrations of the handicraft of to-day. 

Outside of the influence of the periodicals, 
arts and crafts literature has not had as much 
force in this country as in England, where 
there have been many text-books and pam- 
phlets published in the interest of both the 
technique of the craft and of organizing 
guilds. But the subject of basketry has been 
fairly well covered by practical books like 
those by Mary White, and the Smithsonian 
Institution publications on the basketry of 
the Indians. 

Basket-weaving has been taught in most of 
the industrial schools of the country, and has 
been particularly popular with amateurs. It 
is an art easily learned, the materials are ob- 
tained with no great difficulty, and its tech- 
nique is so entirely manual that the workers 
who take it up become fascinated with the 
multitudinous possibilities that lie within the 
realm of dexterity, and learn through it to 
appreciate not only the wonderfully pliable 
and supple “ weaves ” of Indian baskets, but 
enthusiastically enter into the fascination of 
the irregularity of regularity in all handi- 
crafts. 

The arts and crafts movement has been 
felt in our educational system, and manual 
training is being taught in almost every State 
in the Union. Not only is manual training 
taught as a hand drill,—as in the old days 
when the teacher was content to have the 
student cut out cubes and pyramids without 
any regard to application or attractiveness,— 
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but children are taught to-day to make book- 
racks, baskets, tables, rugs, and curtains, and, 
in short, to apply their manual training to 
the creation of useful things of beauty. 

This training gives the children an open 
sesame to the appreciation of architecture in 
all its branches, so that even if they them- 
selves do not become craftsmen, they can ap- 
preciate the value of good workmanship to a 
degree that the school children of former days 
could not. 

Educators recognize the importance of the 
cultivation of appreciation, and it will proba- 
bly be but a short time when arts and crafts 
departments will be necessary adjuncts to 
every model public school. 

With the adult who takes up the arts and 
crafts, either from an amateur or a profes- 
sional point of view, the case is similar, ex- 
cept that the education is carried further,— 
that is, he himself not only knows how to con- 
struct, but he knows how to value correct 
construction. “There are many bungalow-like 
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BOOK BINDING, BY ANNA A. C. RIPLEY. 


(A reproduction of one of the bindings in the col- 
lection of the Archives in the Piccolomini Palace at 
Siena ; fifteenth century. The antique leather is dec 
orated in gold tooling on a very dark brown calfskin. 
The style of binding is characteristic of that period 
by reason of its strnetural features and the size and 
boldness of the tools used. Adapted to use as a 
guest book.) 




















THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN AMERICA. 
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PAR ADISE 


JOHN MILTON 


ROOK COVER, “ PARADISE LOST,” BY MISS E. G. STARR, 


Tooled in gold on dark green morocco; the fruit 
inlaid in light green. Wach leaf and the fruit Is 
made by a separate tool-pressure. There are three 
different leaf tools. The stems are formed by com- 
bining curves and straight lines of different lengths. 


homes where the owner has constructed little 
more than a settle or a table, or embroidered 
a curtain, but the whole house is built and 
furnished in the arts and crafts spirit be- 
cause of the intelligent appreciation the owner 
can give to handwork in all its manifestations. 





No. 2. 





RINGS AND BRACELET, LY 

(The rings were modeled in wax, in which the stones to be used were placed. 
The body of the first ring was sawed out of a heavy strip of silver formed into a circle and 
The cirele, hammered to the correct size, was filed to assume the general proportion 
An outline was scored around the setting and sawed out. 


ing models, 
joined by soldering. 
of the wax model, 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS IN SIMPLE LIFE. 


In America the socialistic side of the arts 
and crafts has been partially developed 
through the propensity to live “ the simple 
life,” making itself felt in domestic archi- 
tecture; so that there are suburban homes, 
generally in the bungalow style, built by peo- 
ple of culture and refinement, outside of cities 
like Buffalo, Syracuse, and Los Angeles, 
which are furnished with arts and crafts 
products, and in which “ the simple life” is 
led. 


THE FUTURE OF THE ARTS AND CRAFTS IN 
AMERICA. 


Whether or not the arts and crafts in the 
aggregate will take root in this country is 
a moot question ; some beliéve so, while others 
maintain that the American public go to the 
exhibitions to admire, but go to the depart- 
ment stores to buy. 

At all events the salutary effect of one’s 
study by actual execution, of the possibili- 
ties that lie in each material,—wood, textile, 
metal, and clay,—cannot readily be over- 
estimated. ‘There is probably not a person 
in the land who, having once been initiated 
into the mysteries of any one of the crafts, 
regrets a moment he has spent in that toil, so 
surely does it open his eyes to the moral bene- 
ficence of logical construction and of the mas- 
tery of the tool. 





Bracelet. 


AVA M. FROELICH. 


These served as work- 


The ring, after being filed 


down, was slipped on a wooden frame, embedded in warm chaser’s pitch, and engraved with a deeply cut 


line. 
piece of gold, 


The second ring is an Egyptian scarab, mounted in silver. 
The stone, a lapis lazuli, is held In place by a narrow gold band, called a “bezel.” 


The third ring was sawed from a heavy 
In the 


bracelet the settings for the stones are joined by narrow bands, leaving openings between them to give 


the effect of lightness. 


The large band is shaped to harmonize with the setting. 


It is then oxidized to 


soften the harsh whiteness of the silver when polished.) 


























A CLASSROOM 





IN ONE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY. 


EDUCATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM 


R. SHEPHERD. 


[Professor Shepherd, who holds a chair in the department of history at Columbia Uni- 
versity, has recently returned from an extended tour of South America.—THE Eprror.] 


OT so long ago the belief was current 
in the United States that the eleven 
republics of the southern continent busied 
themselves chiefly in raising revolutionary 
disturbances and tropical products. Some 
elements of civilization they were presumed 
to have, but these must be too scanty in 
amount, and too crude in concept and opera- 
tion, to warrant a hope that the American 
public would take any interest in them. Al- 
’ though this attitude is becoming more toler- 
ant, popular inclination among us will not 
yet recognize the states of South America 
individually, and the utmost that it seems 
willing to concede is to view them as a con- 
tinental mass. Any account of their educa- 
tional conditions, therefore, must deal in 
generalities, trusting to an occasional oppor- 
tunity to do justice to the countries in which 
progress is most noticeable. 


RESTRICTION OF EDUCATIONAL PRIVILEGES. 


During the colonial period universities and 
schools existed under the management of the 
Roman Church, but their activities were di- 
rected to the instruction of the ruling classes, 
and not to that of the great bulk of the popu- 


lation at large. Social and political tradi- 
tions derived from Spain and Portugal were 
responsible in part for this circumstance, and 
the determination of the white race to main- 
tain its supremacy over the inhabitants of 
Indian, negro, and mixed origin had much 
to do with it also. This concept of educa- 
tion to be upheld as a privilege of the ruling 
class was carried over into the period of inde- 
pendence, and is still powerful in the South 
American states. . 


“LACK OF PRACTICALITY AND DIRECTNESS.” 


The sort of education hitherto established 
among them, however, has been character- 
ized, not merely by its quality of privilege, 
but by its lack of practicality and directness. 
No one has stated the case more plainly than 
Senor Orrego Luco, a Chilean writer, whose 
remarks apply quite as readily to the other 
republics of the southern continent as they 
do to his own. 

_ A capital fault in our method of instruction, 
is its academic and theoretical character of ef- 
florescence and ostentation. We do not try to 
prepare the youthful mind for the daily strug- 
gle of existence, to teach our young people along 
lines that are really practical, that bear upon in- 
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dustry, and. upon making use of the active forces 
of the country. On the contrary, before every- 
thing else we turn out academic debaters, ag- 
gressive rhetoricians, and voluble talkers who 
often run politics into the ground. WYhe utmost 
apparently that can come forth from our univer- 
sities, even the best and most select of them, is 
a quantity of doctors, lawyers, and engineers, a 
number of young fellows equipped with diplo- 
mas, and who, without realizing it, rush into 
professional and titular encounters. We have a 
surfeit of lawyers and doctors. Just as in the 
United States, everybody is a colonel or a pro- 
fessor, so here in Chile we are all lawyers and 
doctors, or else government officials. 


He might have said, also, that, since it is 
the custom of institutions of higher learning 
in most of the states of South America to 
confer the title of doctor upon lawyers as 
well as upon physicians, the number of doc- 
tors, legal and medical, in any one country 
is apt to be appalling. 


PREDOMINANCE OF FRENCH CULTURE. . 


Unpractical though much of the educa- 
tional system may still be, any one who im- 
agines that there are but few really educated 
people in the South American republics is 
greatly mistaken. Indeed, the number of 
cultured, as well as highly educated, persons 
who may be found in any important city of 
the southern continent is quite large, and 
they may be compared to advantage with the 

















THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL AT SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. 


(This institution does college and university work 
in pure and applied science.) 


best of their class in Europe and the United 
States. They have traveled abroad, they 
commonly speak several languages, and are 
versed in all the accomplishments of mind 
and manners which a refined society would. 
demand. The cast of their culture covering 
its substance of Spanish or Portuguese is pre- 
eminently French. That is the language 
which they use regularly in addition to their 
native tongues, and it is not so much through 
the direct use of Spanish or Portuguese as 
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through the medium of French originals or 
translations that their knowledge of the in- 
tellectual world is ordinarily acquired. A 
glance at the display on the counters of any 
large beokstore will show instantly how 














THE PEDAGOGICAL INSTITUTE AT SANTIAGO, CHILE. 


great is the hold that the French language 
and literature have upon the minds of South 
American readers. 


NEW TENDENCIES AT WORK. 


The intellectual domination of the French 
on this phase of education in South America, 
of course, has had little, if anything, to do 
with the general defects of exclusiveness 
and unpracticality. Both of them are 
giving way before the spread of modern 
ideas and methods of instruction. Par- 
ticularly during the last twenty-five years 
French, German, and American teachers 
have made their influence felt far and wide, 
both by example and by precept. Many of 
these educators are now actually giving in- 
struction under governmental contract in 
public institutions, or, with the approval, 
and even at times with the financial aid, of 
the government, are conducting schools of 
their own. ‘The published works of other 
experts in teaching have been made known 
by translations for use in the classroom and 
in the school library; and a body of native 
instructors is being trained in the views and 
practices of their foreign masters. A live 
interest, furthermore, in schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning, as well as in the 
men and women who are concerned in the 
task of instruction, is stirring up the public 
apathy that has tended in the past to fossilize 
education. School journals, educational re- 
views, and university publications are being 
put forth, and are gradually drawing to 
them a circle of readers outside of the teach- 
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THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND TRADES AT LIMA, PERU. 


ing element itself. National and district or- 
ganizations of educators also there are which 
discuss the technical problems of teaching, 
and examine the pedagogic literature of for- 
eign countries with a view to its bearing 
upon local conditions. 

All of these modern ideas and methods of 
education are seen most effectively at work 
in the larger cities of such states as the Ar- 
gentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and 
Uruguay. As might be supposed, the show- 
ing is far better in the cities than in the 
country districts. Here the ignorance is 
dense, the teachers commonly are of little 
worth, the materials for use in instruction 
are scanty, and the housing of the school 
children is decidedly primitive. Yet, even 
in the remoter areas, and among the less 
favored races of colored extraction, the facil- 
ities of education‘tare spreading very slowly, 
but surely. Enough progress at all events 
has been attained to encourage the belief that 
an increasing reduction in the number of il- 
literates is now within sight. At present the 
number ranges approximately from 35 per 
cent. to 85 per cent. of the population, the 
former being the ratio in Uruguay, and the 
latter that in Brazil. 


EUROPEAN EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCES. 


So far as it is possible to fix the 
places occupied by European factors of 
influence in the educational system of 


the South American republics it may be 
said in general that the French power is 
most apparent in the branches of instruc- 
tion which, like astronomy, require the 
use of delicate instruments, or, like the fine 
arts, involve the exercise of esthetic appre- 
ciation. French medical and surgical meth- 
ods, also, are much in vogue. ‘The German 
wields sway in most of the natural sciences. 
For this, not only his bent of mind but the 
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admirable models that he produces for objec- 
tive study, are responsible. He is supreme, 
also, as might be supposed, in matters relat- 
ing to kindergarten education. ‘The strength 
of German intellectuality is greatest per- 
haps in Chile, where the military system is 
exclusively German, where the German pop- 
ulation is quite large, and where the national 
character of the Chilean permits its appli- 
cation more readily; but it can hardly be 
said to have directed the Chilean mind along 
many lines other than scientific. In Peru 
the German influence is visible also, but 
not to so pronounced a degree. Though the 
military organization of that country is 
French, the Germans engaged in agricul- 
tural, commercial, and industrial pursuits 
are so numerous as to affect the course 
of scientific education quite noticeably. 
Other examples of the sort might be men- 
tioned, but unquestionably the spot where 


“the German intellect is altogether dominant 


is the southern part of Brazil, and particu- 
larly in the states of Rio Grande do Sul, 
Santa Catharina, and Parana. So power- 
ful is the influence of the hundreds of 
thousands of Germans settled in these three 
states that German is spoken far more 
commonly than Portuguese, and the Brazil- 
ian Ministry of Public Instruction has been 
compelled to take steps to encourage the 
teaching of the national tongue in this 
thoroughly Germanized section of the 
country. 


““ THE UNITED STATES AS A FACTOR.” 


The United States as a factor in the edu- 
cational development of the South American 
republics has shown itself more especially in 
what might be called the making of school 
teachers and in the elevation of teaching as 
a profession. ‘The name of Horace Mann, 
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THE KINDERGARTEN AT SAO PAULO, BRAZIL, 
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be it said, is almost a household word in 
many of the educational circles of the south- 
ern continent. Sarmiento, the great Argen- 
tine statesman, was a friend of the famous 
American educator, and introduced into the 
Argentine Republic a series of educational 
reforms for which the American was spon- 
sor. A large number of South American 
school teachers have attended the normal 
colleges of the United States, and have 
brought back to their own countries, not 
only the knowledge and experience necessary 
to fit them for the performance of their 
duties, but a real enthusiasm for the work, an 
appreciation of the dignity and the responsi- 
bility of teaching, a power to awaken an 
active interest among the school children in 
their studies, and a faculty of developing re- 
lations of friendship between teachers and 
taught. It has become increasingly com- 
mon, also, for the South American govern- 
ments, through the medium of their diplo- 
matic representatives in this country, to en- 
gage the services of American teachers under 
conditions advantageous to both of the par- 
ties concerned. No slight feature*of ‘these 
phases of the American influence on educa- 
tion in the southern continent is the value 
that is coming to be placed upon the woman 
teacher in the public schools, and she is fast 
superseding the man teacher, particularly in 
the primary grades. All of this has not been 
without its effect upon the public mind in 
many of the South American states, for it 











THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY IN THE NEW WORLD. 
(The illustration shows the courtyard of the faculty of philosophy and 


letters of the University of St. Mark, 
university on the Western Hemisphere, 


at Lima, 
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has tended to raise very appreciably the social 
and financial status of teaching as a pro- 
fession. The old Spanish saying, ‘“‘ Tengo 
mas hambre que un maestro de escuela,” 
“T am hungrier than a schoolmaster,’ is los- 
ing its point as an educational, if not as a 
gastronomic, symptom. 

To these various forces, whether exer- 
cised in the public institutions or in the 
private schools conducted under American 
auspices, is due, in large measure, also, 
the series of improvements that have ap- 
peared in several of the republics in the ad- 
ministration of the school system, in the in- 
crease of building accommodations, material 
equipment, and sanitary devices, in the plan 
of studies, and in the development of a host 
of activities clustering around the school 
as a center. Some of the improvements in 
question will be noticed below, but a single 
item of interest might be mentioned here. 
This is the very general use in the class- 
rooms of American school furniture, or, at 
any rate, of copies of it. In the schools 
where practical trades are taught, further- 
more, the American influence is often visible, 
not only in the educational methods fol- 
lowed, but in the tools and mechanical ap- 
pliances provided. For some of the improve- 
ments indicated, however, as they have ap- 
peared especially in the technical and private 
schools, credit should be given also to Ger- 
man and to English educators. 

So far as the educational organization it- 
self in the republics of 
South America is con- 
cerned, the supreme con- 
trol belongs to the Min- 
ister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who is a member of 
the President’s cabinet. 
In-the case of the few 
countries where the in- 
dividual provinces re- 
semble our own States 
in their right of local 
self-government the 
power of the minister 
extends only to such in- 
stitutions, particularly 
those of higher learning, 
as are maintained at 
federal expense; but as 
a rule in the other coun- 
tries his authority over 
all educational establish- 
Peru, the oldest ments of a public char- 
, acter is quite complete. 
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Dr. Claudio Williman, President of Dr. José Maria Ramon Mejia, re- Dr. Ramon Ribeyro, Dean of the 
the Republic of Uruguay and cently elected President of the Faculty of Political and Admin- 
Professor of Physics and Nat- National Argentine Council of istrative Science, Titular. Pro- 
ural Science in the National Education and author of many fessor of International Public 
Military Academy at Monte- authoritative works on medi- Law in the University of St. 
video. cine. Mark, Lima, Peru. 


THREE EMINENT SOUTH AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 


The university faculties, almost without ex- University of St. Mark, at Lima, Peru; the 
ception, and all of the school councils, boards, University of Chile, at Santiago; the Uni- 
and the like, are subject to him. Politics versity of Montevideo, in Uruguay, and the 
plays some part in the selection of instructors Universities cf Buenos Aires and La Plata, 
and in the arrangement of the programs of in the Argentine Republic. Stress, indeed, is 
study, but on the whole its influence does laid, not so much on the studies that make 
not seem to be very serious. for general culture, as on law, medicine, and 
engineering. Being state institutions for the 
most part, tuition in the universities is gratui- 
With two exceptions,—namely, Panama tous. The students are admitted, upon grad- 
and Brazil,—every country in South America uation from the secondary schools, directly 
has at least one university or national col- to the courses offered by the several. facul- 
lege.* Brazil, be it said, possesses a number ties. Women students are rare. Co-educa- 
of technical and professional schools that are tion much beyond the kindergarten age has 
of university standing. ‘The universities are practically no foothold as yet in South Amer- 
organized by faculties in a manner quite ica. The only conspicuous exception to the 
similar to those of Europe and the United rule is found at Mackenzie College, an in- 
States. For the most part they are equipped stitution partly of secondary and partly of 
with a corps of able professors, many of higher education, carried on under American 
whom have studied in Europe, and they are auspices, at Sao Paulo, Brazil. 
provided with scientific apparatus of Euro- With the exception of their schools of 
pean or American origin. ‘The scheme of medicine, most of the universities in South 
instruction. is comprehensive enough, but it America are rather poorly quartered. The 
does not approximate the institution of buildings that they occupy originally served 
higher learning itself to the great universi- as convents, hotels, or private houses. In- 
ties, properly so-called, of the United States. deed, it. must be admitted that the tide of 
Rather do the best of the South American educational reform has not risen high enough 
institutions of this sort resemble our better yet to reach the universities in so effective a 
grade of colleges, with the superaddition of a fashion as might be desired. But they are 
number of professional schools. Examples not venerable ruins perched on the distant 
of such educational establishments are the jsles of medievalism by any means. ‘They 
* See the author's article on “Higher Education are far removed from the quaint customs that 


in S America,” in the Columbia University Quar- : : ; 
pa a er "9 prevailed in former days at the University 
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of St. Mark, for example. Founded in 1551, 
this is one of the few institutions of higher 
learning in South America which enjoys 
practical immunity from state control. Cen- 
turies ago a candidate for the doctorate had 
to spend about $10,000 in presenting his 
colleagues with various sums of money, silken 
caps and birettas, as well as with a specified 
amount of food and a number of live hens, 
and in providing the public of Lima also with 
a bull-fight and a banquet. Now the doctor- 
ate costs only $50. From the conditions -of 
colonial times to the recently established Uni- 
versity of La Plata in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, with its great astronomical observatory 
and museum of natural history, and its elab- 
orate plans for modern buildings to house its 
separate faculties, for extensive workshops 
and laboratories, for commodious residence 
halls, for a stadium, athletic fields, swim- 
ming baths, handball courts, shooting gal- 
leries and the like, is certainly a tremendous 
step. 

Similar in many respects though the more 
advanced of the South American universities 
may be to the institutions of higher learning 
in the United States and Europe, they have 
not yet beceme imbued with the conscious- 
ness of civic duty which takes the form in 
this country of educational and charitable 
activities among the people at large. Work 
along the lines of university extension and 
university settlements, nevertheless, has made 
a beginning in several of the larger cities, of 
which Santiago is a conspicuous example. 
Here popular lectures are quite regularly 
given, and night schools are conducted under 
the auspices of university men who are be- 
coming interested, also, in the establishment 
of clubs and centers of recreation for the 
laboring classes. 


THE SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS IDEA. 


Nor have the several movements and ten- 
dencies in behalf of higher education as 
suited to modern conditions stopped at this 
point. ‘Three international scientific con- 
gresses, representative chiefly of the universi- 
ties of Latin-America in general, have been 
held within recent years at as many South 
American cities,—namely, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, and Rio de Janeiro. So praise- 
worthy an action on the part of their instruc- 
tors, furthermore, has been emulated by the 
students themselves. Last January delegates 
from the universities of a number of South 
American states met in an_ international 
student congress at Montevideo to discuss 
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problems of special interest to university 
men,—an achievement that might well be 
imitated in our own country. What prom- 
ises, however, to be the most significant 
event, not merely in the annals of higher 
education in South America, or even in 
Latin-America as a whole, but in the intel- 
lectual history of both continents of the 
Western Hemisphere, is the Fourth Inter- 
national Scientific Congress that will open 
its sessions at Santiago on December 25, next. 
Here, for the first time, the great universities 
of the United States have been invited to 
enter into scientific fellowship with their sister 
institutions of Latin-America, and to signal- 
ize so momentous a fact the Congress is to 
bear the title of Pan-American. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


From this augury of close relationship 
among the universities of twenty-one, instead 
of twenty, republics in the New World we 
turn to the realm of primary and secondary 
education in South America alone. Every- 
where on the continent primary education 
is now free, and the law in seven out of the 
eleven republics makes attendance at the pri- 
mary schools compulsory. In no instance, 
however, is the law enforced as it should be 
in every section of the country, and often it 
is not enforced at all. Secondary education 
has not been so progressive as the primary 
branch. Much has yet to be done before the 
secondary schools of the South American re- 
publics in general can be raised to a level of 
efficiency approximating that of similar in- 
stitutions in the United States. ‘The several 
grades of instruction, ranging from the nor- 
mal college and the trade school down to the 
kindergarten, are to be seen at their best, 
as already intimated, in the larger cities of 
such countries as the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, and Peru. 

Here, as a rule, the housing of the schools is 
fairly adequate and at times even sumptuous. 
The sanitary arrangements are good, an 
abundance of light and air is furnished, and 
every reasonable effort is made ‘to insure the 
health and comfort of the pupils. Some of 
the buildings, it is true, are cramped in space 
and otherwise unfit for school purposes, but 
these are being replaced by edifices of the 
proper sort as rapidly as the funds for their 
construction are available. 

The idea of providing the physical sur- 
roundings that will conduce to the mental 
development of the children is furthered by 
the plan of instruction itself. As a rule the 
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hours of study and of play are well adjusted, 
and the assignment of tasks is regulated ac- 
cording to the capacity of the individual 
pupil. The walls of the classrooms are often 
adorned with the portraits of eminent men, 
and also with mottoes, pictures, and similar 
devices for ‘teaching by example and by 
precept. Both in the classroom and on 
the playground discipline is carefully pre- 
served. The children, also, march with be- 
coming orderliness to the several exercises of 
the day. In Chile this custom is carried so 
far that the boys march to and from their 
classrooms with the rigid leg movement of 
the “.Paradeschritt,” like so many little Ger- 
man soldiers. 

In addition to the knowledge derived from 
books, the children are taught personal hy- 
giene, physical exercises, manual training, 
singing, and the appreciation of nature. Care 
is taken to keep the pupils neat and clean 
in appearance. While no systematic effort 
is made to counteract the occasional evil that 
allows children to come hungry to school, a 
very commendable practice has been estab- 
lished in the city of Buenos Aires, where at 
a certain time of the day, the smaller boys 
and girls are nourished with a glass of milk. 
School gymnasiums are not common, but 
since the temperature rarely becomes very 
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cold, calisthenics and other kinds of physical 
exercise may be carried on in the open air 
practically the year round. Many of the 
schools are equipped with workshops, in 
which sloyd is the system of instruction usu- 
ally followed. The educational value of 
music is well understood, and. the singing of 
patriotic songs in particular forms part of the 
daily routine. So, too, a love of nature is 
inculcated by teaching the children about 
birds, animals, and plant life. 

With the idea of emphasizing the re- 
lation of the school to the community, ex- 
hibitions and festivals are-held from time to 
time. At the former the handiwork of the 
pupils is displayed in an attractive fashion, 
and prizes are awarded for objects of merit. 
The festivals consist of something more than 
conventional exercises of music, recitations, 
and the like in the school buildings. Often 
they take the shape of elaborate processions 
in the streets and of excursions to the parks. 
Here the youthful visitors listen to a few 
words of greeting and advice offered by 
prominent citizens, after which they are free 
to enjoy the music, games, and refreshments 
provided for them. ‘The keen interest shown 
by the public on such occasions is not the least 
gratifying evidence of the progress of edu- 
cation in South America. 


AN ARBOR-DAY GROUP OF BUENOS AIRES CHILDREN (1907). 




















INTERNATIONAL SOCIALISM 


AS A POLITICAL 


FORCE. - 


BY GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND. 


[It is the aim of the following article to state the essential facts regarding a world-move- 
ment of which Americans generally have a very imperfect knowledge. It is not to be expected 
that all the statements made by this writer, whose attitude is sympathetic, will be accepted with- 


out question. 
are advocated throughout the modern world. 


Yet this seems the fairest method of presenting the claims of Socialism as they 
This article indicates very clearly the measure of 


success which the Socialists themselves believe they have already attained —THE EbiTor. | 


BK, VERYBODY knows to-day, in a more or 

less general way, that a great new force 
has dawned in modern politics and industry. 
Some of us are allied with that force, see it 
from the inside, as it were, and understand 
its workings because we are ourselves part 
of them. Many others still remain outside, 
some indifferent, some hostile. ‘To these,— 
and niore particularly to the hostile ones,— 
this short and necessarily incomplete review 
addresses itself; for in a great majority of 
cases, be the matter what it may, hostility 
arises from imperfect understanding. 

Few tasks are more puzzling than to de- 
termine the precise extent of Socialist insti- 
tutions, their content of progress, their ten- 
dencies to-day; for Socialism is in no sense 
a fixed, motionless entity, which may be tick- 
eted and laid by for future reference. It is 
a flux, a flow,—a movement, not an institu- 
tion. Statistics of a year or two past cease 
to be reliable. On revising them one usually 
finds that they have grown like Jonah’s 
gourd. All of which proves disconcerting to 
tabulators of the “ Dryasdust ” variety. Per- 
haps the most that can be done is to get ap- 
proximations, general ideas, of what the 
movement has attained and what it promises ; 
and in describing even these the investigator 
knows that before his conclusions find the 
printed page Socialism itself will have ad- 
vanced beyond the limits he has fixed for it. 

About its origins, at least, one finds a fair 
degree of definition. Most students are 
agreed that modern scientific Socialism (as 
opposed to the very numerous earlier Utopian 
precursors, ungrounded in the laws of social 
evolution) was born at the time when chat- 
tel slavery had just disappeared from the 
United States and when serfdom had but 
newly been abolished in Russia,—in 1864, 
a memorable date in labor history,—for on 
September 28 of that year was formed in 
St. Martin’s Hall, London, the International 


Workingmen’s Association, or, as it soon 
came to be popularly known, “ The Interna- 
tional.” 

Sixteen years had passed since the publica- 
tion of Marx and Engels’ ‘“ Communist 
Manifesto,” yet in all that time little per- 
ceptible progress had been made toward any 
definite program for the emancipation of the 
proletariat. Only a handful of men were 
gathered at St. Martin’s, and in the stress 
and turmoil of those days the formation of 
the little society with the big name caused 
hardly a ripple on the troubled surface of 
the world-waters. Yet there, at that very 
time and place, was born the movement which 
through such various changes has come to be 
many times over the largest political party 
in the world,—the International Socialist 
party.* 

The little association issued a declaration 
of principles which has formed the keel and 
ribs of practically every Socialist platform 
from that day to this. It was written by 
Karl Marx. ‘Terse, vigorous, and clear- 
spoken, it is worthy of a reading by every 
seeker after knowledge of what Socialism 
really means. And here it is: 

In consideration of the fact that the eman- 
cipation of the working-class must be accom- 
plished by the working-class itself, that the 
struggle for this emancipation does ‘not 
signify a struggle for class privileges and monop- 
olies, but for equal rights and duties and for 
the abolition of class rule; 

That the economic dependence of the work- 
ingman upon the owner of the tools of produc- 
tion, the sources of life, forms the basis of every 
kind of servitude, of social misery, of spiritual 
degradation, and political dependence ; 

That, therefore, the economic emancipation of 
the working-class is the great end to which every 
political movement must be subordinated as a 
simple auxiliary; 

That all exertions which up to this time have 





* Some regard Lassalle’s Universal Workingmen’s 
Association, founded at Leipsic May 23, 1863, as a 
more apparent origin, but this is a point still open 
to question. . 
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been directed toward the attainment of this end 
have failed on account of the want of solidarity 
between the various branches of labor in every 
land and by reason of the absence of a brotherly 
bond of unity between the working-classes of 
different countries ; 

That the emancipation of labor is neither a 
local nor a national, but a social problem, which 
embraces all countries in which modern society 
exists, and whose solution depends upon the 
practical and theoretical co-operation of the most 
advanced countries. . 

The first International Labor Congress de- 
clares that the International Workingmen’s As- 
sociation and all societies and individuals belong- 
ing to it recognize truth, right, and morality as 
the basis of their conduct toward one an- 
other and their fellow-men, without respect 
to color, creed, or nationality. This congress 
regards it as the duty of man to demand the 
rights of a man and citizen, not only for him- 
self, but for every one who- does his duty. 
No rights without duties; no duties without 
rights. 


This summons met with an astonishing 
response. Within two years “ The Interna- 
tional” had become a veritable bogy to the 
monarchs of Europe. Its strength was tre- 
mendously exaggerated. It was denounced 
as a gigantic conspiratory band, and still fig- 
ures as such in penny-dreadfuls, though as 
a matter of fact it never was terroristic in 
its methods. 

Various meetings were held in Geneva, 
Lausanne, Brussels, Basel, and The Hague, 
—this last in 1872. Here Bakounin and the 
anarchists threatened to capture the organ- 
ization, which had in self-defense to remove 
its headquarters and General Council to New 
York. The European branch languished, 
after two or three ineffectual struggles to 
maintain itself. A miscellaneous gathering 
at Ghent in 1877 terminated its career in the 
old country. Neither did the body flourish 
in America. Here its last nominal conven- 
tion was held in Philadelphia in 1876,—a 
mere pitiful shadow. Only ten delegates 
were present, and nine of these were from 
the United States. Exit “The Interna- 
tional.” It has now been extinct for more 
than a generation. 


Yet as one “International” was passing away 
the ground was being laid for a new and in- 
finitely more powerful one. The first “ Interna- 
tional” was a ruling body proceeding from a 
common center and organizing and directing the 
national bodies. Its function was to carry the 
gospel of brotherhood across national lines, to 
sow the seed of revolution within the various 
nations. 

It had done this work, and in Germany and 
a few other countries there had begun the for- 
mation of powerful national Socialist parties 
maintaining the principles of the “Interna- 
tional.” Soon these parties began to stretch 
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across national boundary lines, to form the new 
“ International.” * 


LATER GROWTH ,~—CONGRESSES. 


This regenerated body was not arbitrarily 
constructed by a number of men coming to- 
gether for that purpose. On the contrary, 
it evolved from the expansion of the various 
national Socialist parties which were now 
taking form. Instead of radiating, it con- 
verged; and of this same convergent char- 
acter, only enlarged and perfected and grow- 
ing in influence with a rapidity hitherto un- 
heard of, is the present International Social- 
ist party. 

Since 1889, when the first congress of this 
party was held at Paris, similar bodies have 
convened every three or four years. ‘The 
second congress took place at Brussels in 
1891. Thereafter followed meetings at 
Zurich, 1893; London, 1896; Paris, 1900; 
Amsterdam, 1904; Stuttgart, 1907. At the 
Paris convention a permanent bureau was es- 
tablished to sit at Brussels, for the purpose 
of unifying and co-ordinating the activities of 
the various national parties. 

This bureau furnishes the machinery for 
concerted, uninterrupted work. It has a sec- 
retary and other officers, beside the delegates, 
two of whom are appointed from each of the 
following countries: England, Germany, Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Belgium, Austria, Den- 
mark, Bohemia, Spain, United States, Hol- 
land, Finland, Norway, Bulgaria, France, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Poland, Servia, Swit- 
zerland, Russia, Sweden, and Portugal. 

No governing or controlling power is 
vested in its structure. On the contrary, it 
is quite powerless over the national organ- 
izations. It is simply a body created by them 
to do the common work. As this work grows 
in magnitude and enters new fields the ac- 
tivities of the bureau likewise expand. Al- 
ready Brussels has become the world-center 
of Socialist information, with a magnificent 
Socialist library, files of periodicals, and the 
like. 

Through the mediumship of the bureau 
concerted and simultaneous action has become 
possible on any matter affecting the wellbeing 
of labor. In time of war, for instance, the 
bureau has already put a damper on hostili- 
ties by proclaiming the identity of interests 
between the working-classes of the countries 
involved. Once this work can be thoroughly 
completed, war will end, for without the 
proletariat to fight, war is a physical impos- 
sibility. This is anti-militarism,—the thing 

* Chicago Daily Socialist, July 22, 1907. 
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which ranks on a par with Social-Democracy 
itself in Kaiser Wilhelm’s denunciation as an 
“ international pest.” 

From the viewpoint of royalty the activi- 
ties of the bureau are without doubt very 
troublesome. At the time of the Algeciras 
affair the Kaiser was summarily plucked back 
from what might have been a decidedly glor- 
ious and successful war with France by the 
stand taken at Brussels,—the threat of a gen- 
eral strike if hostilities began,—and the war 
talk had to be dropped like a hot potato. 
Norway and Sweden effected their recent 
separation without bloodshed through the in- 
tervention of Brussels, “ cette main de fer 
dans un gant de velours.” And when the 
Czar begged men and money from his cous- 
ins of Germany and Austria to crush revolu- 
tion within his borders he ran fair into an 
effective, organized opposition from Brussels 
which effectually cooled the good offices of 
his allies. “That argument of the Massen- 
streik simultaneously proclaimed all over 
Europe is singularly deterrent to the brass- 
button -activities of the captains and the 
kings. 

Again, it was through the international 
bureau that the “ Bloody Sunday” celebra- 
tions were organized, which brought together 
millions of workers, speaking many tongues, 
in protest against Russian’ autocracy. ‘The 
bureau has constituted the medium through 
which hundreds of thousands of dollars have 
been collected for the Russian revolution. 

Thus, one finds no difficulty in perceiving 
something, ‘at least, of the influence for in- 
ternational peace wielded by the Brussels 
Socialist bureau and by the tri-yearly con- 
gresses which it summons. While the action 
of neither the bureau nor the congresses can 
have any binding effect upon any national 
party, yet the moral influence exerted is so 
tremendous that it carries irresistible weight. 
The unification of certain hitherto warring 
factions in Russia, France, the United 
States, and elsewhere has already been 
brought to pass since the last congress sim- 
ply through the resolutions passed there. It 
is highly doubtful whether any other force 
could have welded these diverse elements. 

No single body of men on this earth exerts 
a wider influence than the delegates at Brus- 
sels, representing as they do the millions of 
Socialist workingmen and women all over 
the world; and at no time have they sum- 
moned a more powerful congress, with more 
far-reaching results, than last year at Stutt- 
gart. 
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THE STUTTGART CONGRESS. 


The Stuttgart congress of 1907 was by 
all odds the biggest object-lesson in the pres- 
ent strength of Socialism which ever has 
been given to an uneasy plutocracy. Some- 
thing like a thousand delegates assembled, 
representing nearly every European state, 
Japan, South Africa, the Argentine, Aus- 
tralia, the United States, and many other 
countries,—close on to thirty in all.* 

Like our own famous Continental Con- 
gress, it was a revolutionary body. ‘ The con- 
stituencies which it represented were all 
revolutionary. Unlike other congresses, it 
was no junketing affair, no meeting for the 
interchange of ornate platitudes or for the 
affirmation of any “ identity of interest” be- 
tween capital and labor. The delegates wore 
no gold lace or decorations from royalty. 
Many of them, on the contrary, were de- 
cidedly persone non grate with their re- 
spective governments. ‘Their program was 
big with the plans of a social democracy so 
vast that it outshadows any other idea or 
movement whatsoever recorded in history. 
National revolutions have been without num- 
ber, but never until the rise of international 
Socialism has revolution assumed a univer- 
sal character. Never before has a whole so- 
cial class, irrespective of race, creed or color, 
united in the determination to throw off 
industrial and political servitude. ‘Thus, 
these congresses, which in a way sum up 
the forward movement of Socialism, embody 
“something new under the sun,’—the com- 
plete and permanent emancipation of labor. 


PRACTICAL DETAILS. 


Yet radical as these congresses are, they 
present small evidence of what (to some 

4 . . “cc 
thinkers) is still connoted by the word “ revo- 
lution.” The program of the Stuttgart as- 
sembly, for instance, contained only such in- 
nocuous features as a great public open-air 
meeting in the Volksfestplatz, a Sunday con- 
cert, a meeting of reporters and editors of 
Socialist papers to discuss improvement of 
their service, and, in various plenary ses- 
sions, the consideration of such topics as mili- 
tarism and international conflicts, the rela- 
tion of the Socialist parties and the trade- 

*The number of votes allotted to the different 
countries were: Germany, Austria-Bohemia, France, 
Great Britain, Russia, 20 each; Italy, 15; United 
States, 14; Belgium, 12; Denmark, Poland, Switzer- 
land. 10 each; Unified Australia, Finland, .folland, 
Sweden, 8 each; Spain, Hungary, Norway, 6 each; 
South Africa, Argentina, Non-unified Australia, Bul- 
garia, Japan, Roumania, Servia, 4 each; Luxem- 
burg, 2. 
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unions, the questions of colonization, woman’s 
suffrage, the immigration and emigration of 
working-people. 

The whole character of the discussion was 
constructive, for the betterment of the 
world’s workers and, through them, of the 
world as a whole. It reafiirmed the funda- 
mental Socialist determination to put an end 
to class rule, exploitation, poverty, crime, and 
war, and to establish in their place actual 
democracy, political and economic, collective 
ownership of the sources of the world’s life, 
and lasting peace, through the abolition of 
capitalistic struggles for world-markets. It 
reafirmed the community of interests be- 
tween the workers of all lands; it reafirmed 
the right of men to live and think and work 
without paying tribute to the possessing but 
non-producing classes. And in all its re- 
affirmations, it had at its back the “ Aye!” 
of 30,000,000 human beings. 


THE DRIVING POWER. 


What, now, is the driving power back of 
these great congresses? What is the mean- 
ing of the movement, from a wide, non-par- 
tisan point of- view? Where does the or- 
ganized Socialist party stand to-day? Is it 
waxing or waning? What does it portend? 
Here are a few of the questions that occur 
to us in face of such a manifestation as the 
Stuttgart congress. 

First of all, the fact should be made quite 
clear that the Socialist party is far-and-away 
the largest political unit not only of to-day 
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but of any time. To the uninformed who 
conceive of Socialists as a rather obscure and 
fantastic sect of Utopians,—of “‘ dreamers,” 
—the discovery must come as something of 
a shock that the world’s Socialist vote now 
stands between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000, 
representing about 30,000,000 adult Social- 
ists. “This latter number includes, of course, 
women and disfranchised persons, who in the 
Socialist concept of government, in the 
“state within a state” which Socialism is 
building up, enjoy equal rights with present 
voters. ‘There is something peculiarly dis- 
concerting to the present governments of, 
by, and for plutocracy in those 30,000,000 of 
“ dreamers,” all so active in propaganda, all 
so terribly in earnest,—in that ever-widen- 
ing acceptance of the visionary axiom that 
“without rights there should be no duties; 
without duties, no rights.” 

In the second place, it should be definitely 
understood that the movement is already 
breaking into legislative bodies all over the 
civilized world, to an extent hardly realized 
by the casual critic. ‘The United States is 
practically the only large country of modern 
type in which the party has no national rep- 
resentation,—a state of affairs, be it said in 
passing, which will soon be remedied. Ac- 
cording to the latest obtainable figures as 
given in Dr. Josiah Strong’s “ Social Prog- 
ress,’ and revised by Mr. W. J. Ghent, the 
case stands as follows regarding increase, 
present vote, legislative representation, and 
journalistic strength of Socialism: 





Latest Socialists in 
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In regard to the French and English representation the fact 


should be noted that the figures here given include a number of different factions, of more or less rad- 


icalism, all, however, 


imbued with the Socialist philosophy. 
mine precisely what part of the labor vote is purely Socialist,—i. e., 


In England it is impossible to deter- 
east for the ‘ Social-Democratic 


Federation,’’—since the Independent Labor party is not a Socialist body, though expressly Socialistic in 
principle, while the Labor Representative Committee is “ Practically ” Socialistic, and the Fabian or Hco- 


nomic Socialists are elected as ‘ Radicals.” 
t Including Socialist-Labor party vote. 


§ Referring to the second house in bicameral bodies, 
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It will be noticed that in this table Rus- 
sia is omitted. Anything like an accurate 
statement of the Russian Socialist vote is 
hard to come at; but it must have been very 
large indeed to have seated 192 Socialists, 
Revolutionists, and Members of the Group 
of Toil in the second Duma, out of 495 
members. Conditions change so fast in Rus- 
sia that statistics relative to them may -just 
as well be kept out of the tabulation. By 
counting the Russian vote we should in all 
probability get a total of 9,000,000 or over 
tor the world. 

With universal suffrage in those coun- 
tries where now the suffrage is limited this 
vote would expand about one-third: In 
England, for example, the comparatively 
small vote is directly traceable to the re- 
stricted suffrage. Under a system like our 
own the vote would go to about 1,500,000. 
As an instance of the effect of granting the 
universal manhood suffrage we have the re- 
cent increase of the Socialist vote in Aus- 
tria, where the figures in 1907 jumped from 
780,000 to more than 1,000,000 out of a 
total of about 3,000,000 votes. 


STEADY, PROGRESSIVE GROWTH. 


Socialism presents few spectacular fea- 
tures in its development. ‘There is nothing 
in it of the mushroom quality which distin- 
guished our own Single-Tax and Populist 
movements with their sudden up-springing, 
their large vote immediately obtained, -and 
their quick disintegration. The Socialist 
movement grows with comparative steadi- 
ness, and never on the whole loses any 
ground once gained. The mathematician 
would plot its curve as an ascending para- 
bola; he would reckon it in the terms of a 
geometric progression. ‘Thus, the next five 
years are almost sure to witness a growth 
equal, perhaps, to that of the last twenty- 
five. Some very pretty charts can be traced 
by the studious-minded exhibiting the past 
increase from nil to the present stage; and 
from them conclusions can be drawn respect- 
ing the probable duration of capitalism. 

Persecution has never had any other effect 
on the movement than immensely to stimu- 
late its growth. Contemporary events in 
Russia only reinforce the lessons that Bis- 
marck had to learn in Germany and that 
France has witnessed since 1871. The wip- 
ing out of a whole generation of French 
Socialists resulted merely in mustering ten 
revolutionaries where one stood before. At 
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the last German election all the powers of 
government boycott and coercion, of frantic 
appeals to “God and fatherland,” resulted 
in a gain of 8 per cent. in the Socialist vote, 
—a numerical increase of about 250,000 
ballots. 

In England, right in the teeth of the com- 
bined Liberal and Conservative opposition, 
the Socialists are gaining, gaining, gaining. 
Trade-unionism there, as in America, is rap- 
idly swinging into line with out-and-out 
Socialistic demands. Victor Grayson’s entry 
into the House of Commons as the first So- 
cialist to be elected without the help of any 
other party augurs for the immediate future 
a large increase of Socialist members in the 
House. Jamaica now has a Socialist gover- 
nor in the person of Sydney Olivier, who for 
over twenty-five years has been a Fabian. 
Bavaria was swept by Socialism at the last 
election,—twenty-one seats were gained in 
addition to the twelve already held. The 
Finnish Diet recently had to admit eighty 
Socialists, ten of whom were women. Space 
lacks here for the whole story. Even in its 
fragmentary form it is tremendously porten- 
tous of the new era which is already opening 
to our eyes. 

Here in America the movement has ex- 
panded with phenomenal rapidity. The vote, 
beginning with hardly more than 2000 in 
1888, had by 1900 risen to nearly 100,000. 
In 1902 it was 229,762. In 1904 over 400,- 
000 votes were counted; probably twice as 
many were cast. Prophecy is dangerous, but 
1908 should for many reasons hold in store 
a great surprise forthe old-party politicians. 
From now on there is “a new Richmond in 
the field.” 

Those who regard with indifference, with 
scorn perhaps, the struggle of the workers 
all over the world to emancipate themselves 
from political and industrial servitude; those 
who think the members of that class in- 
capable of managing industry and govern- 
ment in their own interest; those who still 
in some manner look down upon the pro- 
letariat as by nature a race of inferiors, 
must pause and reflect in face of such an 
organization as that of the Social-Democracy. 
For here in tangible form stands a body con- 
ceived, organized, brought into being not 
only through the workers’ own unaided ef- 
forts, but also in despite of the most per- 
sistent, far-reaching, and unscrupulous op- 
position that the world’s ruling classes have 
been able to devise. 

















HEARST: A POLITICAL PROBLEM. 


BY A DEMOCRATIC POLITICIAN. 


EING a gentleman of most excellent 
humor, Mr. William Randolph Hearst 
must be greatly entertained by the disquisi- 
tions so widely printed concerning his pur- 
poses politically in the pending national cam- 
paign. “Iwo or three years ago newspapers 
and other periodicals were filled with articles 
the favorite headline for which was either 
“The Mysterious Mr. Hearst,” or “ Hearst, 
the Enigma.” When Mr. Hearst had been 
beaten, and for once fairly beaten, for Gov- 
ernor of New York, the same publications 
printed articles to the effect that he was 
neither a mystery nor an enigma, but that 
he was only an unsuccessful politician of the 
cheaper sort. 

Mr. Hearst is no cheap politician. He is 
a mystery to the men most closely associated 
with him, and one of the principal reasons 
why he is thus mysterious is that in all proba- 
bility he dees not himself know three months 
before the fact what he intends to do in 
politics. 

I have been asked by the editor of the 
REvIEW OF REVIEWS to write my own con- 
jectures as to what part Hearst and the 
Hearst following’ may play in the coming 
Presidential campaign. In accepting this 
commission I said that fo one could do more 
than merely conjecture what Mr. Hearst 
might intend to do, because the Hearst mind 
did not lend itself to positive plans for future 
action. What he may plan to do to-day he 
. may not carry out three months from to-day. 
What he has said in the past he cheerfully 
forgets in the present. But it is fair to say 
of him that upon national issues he has al- 
ways been consistently and loyally a sup- 
porter of the Democratic ticket. 

That dees not mean that Mr. Hearst has 
been always thoroughly in accord with Dem- 
ocratic platforms. He himself has never dis- 
guised the fact that in 1896, when he made 
the finest fight ever made by any newspaper 
owner for a party ticket, he was not sympa- 
thetic with the declaration for free silver. 

One of his employees, now dead, told me a 
‘somewhat humorous story concerning this 
fact: Mr. Hearst owns a German paper in 
New York. If he may be able to read that 


paper the fact is not generally known. And 
so when he finally made up his mind to sup- 
port the free-silver proposition in ’96 and 
called a meeting of the editors of his English 
and German papers, giving them instructions 
to give adhesion at last to the whole party 
platform, the German editor said cheerfully: 
“Why, Mr. Hearst, I have been doing that 
for four weeks already.” ‘The New York 
Journal (the English edition) up to that 
time had never dared to say a word about 
free silver. 

That was the time when Mr. Hearst paid 
but little attention to the politics of his 
papers. Now he pays much attention to poli- 
tics, and perhaps not so much to the papers. 
He has been a candidate for Mayor of New 
York, and all the way from Coney Island to 
the Golden Gate the belief extends that he 
was elected. He was a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination in the Democratic 
convention at St. Louis in 1904, at which the 
most unfortunate nomination made by the 
Democratic party since the days of Horace 
Greeley was made. Mr. Hearst has been a 
candidate for Governor of New York, se- 
curing that nomination through a not alto- 
gether admirable combination with the worst 
element in the Democratic party of New 
York. He was defeated by 57,697 votes, 
while every other nominee on his fusion 
ticket was elected. 

Starting as an independent and declaring 
that his Independence League stood only for 
independence, Mr. Hearst, who controls that 
league, has made it fuse once with Tam- 
many, and then with the Republican machine 
in New York City, when he forced upon the 
ticket the former city editor of his paper and 
others among his employees. 

When the question arises, as it has, what 
the Hearst influence is going to be in the 
coming Presidential campaign, it is necessary 
to bear in mind what it has been in the past. 
Mr. Hearst has won votes for himself, but 
unless he headed the ticket he has been unable 
to win votes for other nominees,—and the 
other nominees usually have been his own 
personal employees. The influence of the 
Hearst newspapers has been great for Hearst, 
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but they have effected little for any one else. 
Perhaps the best record they made was in 
Massachusetts, when because of the split in 
the Whitney and the Williams factions in 
the Democratic party they were able to push 
an Independence League candidate into sec- 
ond place. 

One of Mr. Hearst’s editorial employees 
told to mea story which is somewhat indica- 
tive of the Hearst method of campaign: “This 
man was asked to write certain articles for 
some Hearst newspapers denouncing boss 
rule in a Western city and demanding inde- 
pendence in politics. He had been absent 
from the city for many years, and, desiring 
to find ouc who was interested in the cam- 
paign to be urged, asked Mr. Hearst, ‘“‘ Who 
are the prominent men who have joined in 
this work? I would like to talk to a few of 
them before I attempt to write on the 
subject.” 

‘““We have no prominent men associated 
with us,” said the leader of the anti-boss 
party. “I don’t want any prominent men. 
If I have prominent men connected with me 
I will have to consult them, and I do not 
propose to consult anybody.” 

This is a mere matter of newspaper gossip 
which may or may not be true, but to those 
who know Mr. William Randolph Hearst it 
sounds thoroughly characteristic. 

So given a man with nine newspapers, one 
in Boston, three in New. York, two in Chi- 
cago, one in Los Angeles, one in San Fran- 
cisco, with a telegraph news service which 
ranks now next to the Associated Press, 
and with an influence over certain news- 
papers which can only be conjectured but 
not be determined, we have a journalistic 
and a political power that must be reckoned 
with. 

How is that power going to be used? Mr. 
Hearst’s employees say that it is going to be 
employed in the creation of a new party. 
Mr. Hearst’s principal paper, the New York 
American, has said that the Independence 
League would not support Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mr. Bryan, or Governor Johnson. ‘Those 
who have studied Mr. Hearst and his 
methods will regard this declaration as some- 
whai cryptic. "The Independence League 
may not support any of these three gentle- 
men, but the Independence League is politi- 
cally a negligible quantity. The Hearst- 
papers are important, and it was not asserted 
that the Hearst papers would not support 
any of the three gentlemen mentioned. 

It is fair to state that the support of these 
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papers is a matter of prime importance to a 
Democratic nominee. ‘The support of the 
Independence League is something to which 
the Democracy might well be indifferent. A 
former staff correspondent of the Hearst 
newspapers, a man very much in Mr. 
Hearst’s confidence, says that two years ago 
in personal conversation Mr. Hearst had 
said to him that whoever the Democratic 
nominee might be the Hearst papers would 
support him. The same man agreed with me 
in my own opinic. that the probable Hearst 
program would be to put Independence 
League tickets for State officers into the field 
in certain States,—for example, Massachu- 
setts, New York, Indiana, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia,—with the view of finding out how 
great a following might be found for inde--« 
pendence in politics. If the State tickets 
should show elements of strength, four years 
from now a national ticket might be put into 
the field. 

To build up a national party is an ambi- 
tion that might animate any man, and Mr. 
Hearst may well be applauded for cherishing 
it. But the weakness of his method is that 
he is trying to build it from the top down. 
He is managing it through his own salaried 
employees. At-his recent conference at Chi- 
cago every man who appeared prominently as 
a speaker, official, or even mover of resolu- 
tions, was a Hearst newspaper employee. 

However, the past accomplishments of 
Mr. Hearst in politics are not of so much 
present interest as his future purposes. Prob- 
ably nobody save Hearst himself knows what 
his future plans may be. Possibly he himself 
does not know. For it is one of his most 
striking characteristics that he is able to 
change his expressed opinions, even though 
they have been published, within forty-eight 
hours, with a most cynical indifference to 
what he said before. Just exactly as he was 
willing to denounce in his newspapers the 
sins of Tammany and specify as the person- 
ification of those sins Murphy and Grady, 
and thereafter accept a nomination for the 
governorship urged by Grady and granted by 
Murphy, so he may be willing in the course 
of the coming campaign to adopt any position 
that may advance his own aims. 

It appears now that Mr. Hearst’s party 
will call a national convention in Chicago in 
the latter part of July. The exact date has 
not been set. But it has been authoritatively 
stated that the action of this convention will 
depend largely upon the nominations made 
by the Democratic and the Republican par- 
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ties. It is asserted that organizations have 
been established for the Hearst party in 
twenty-four States. If any of these organi- 
zations are managed by anybody not draw- 
ing a salary from Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, they will be an exception to the 
general rule. 

One of his old-time managers, one indeed 
who is still closely associated with the man- 
agement of his papers, said to me the other 
day that the people who thought of Hearst 
as a politician were foolish. Those who 
thought of him merely as a great journalist 
had some reason for their belief. But those 
who knew him best understood that he real- 
ly was a shrewd, keen business man who used 
his papers for business purposes and who 
managed them with the intent of getting out 
of them all that possibly could be made. It 
is not my good fortune to know anything 
about the business affairs of the Hearst pa- 
pers, but I do know that their standing in 
this country among the class of people who 
buy them has been very largely based upon 
the fact that at times when other metropoli- 
tan newspapers were antagonistic to the reg- 
ular Democratic ticket in the nation the 
Hearst papers have been unfalteringly loyal. 

They have broken away, it is true, on local 
issues. In New York they very naturally 
supported Mr. Hearst for Mayor and after 
ward for Governor, although in the latter 
instance their action was at least nominally 
regular. In Massachusetts they supported 
Moran for Governor and gave him great 
strength. In California the Examiner has 
pursued so devious a course that no man 
without an encyclopedic memory can tell how 
often it has supported or how often bolted the 
Democratic ticket. Of course it was the 
strongest force which put the now discredited 
Schmitz into the Mayor’s office, and, being 
a Hearst paper, was the quickest to turn upon 
him and attempt to conceal its own part in 
his election by the noise of its denunciations 
of him in his downfall. 

But to hark back to the question of Mr. 
Hearst as a business man and the effect his 
business instincts may have upon the attitude 
of his papers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. Recognizing as he does the fact that 
his papers owe their national prominence to 
their invariable regularity in Presidential 
campaigns, it is, in my judgment, wholly un- 
likely that he will fail to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket whoever may be nominated. In 
at least two cities Mr. Hearst has profited 
greatly by the opportunity offered to him in a 
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Presidential year when there was no active 
Democratic paper in the field. It is not at 
all likely that in the coming campaign he will 
open to other enterprising publishers the samé 
opportunity in Boston or in Chicago by tak- 
ing his papers out of the Demoeratic ranks: 

As I said at the opening of this article, 
this is mere speculation, based upon some 
knowledge of the mental processes of the 
man. Yet it is altogether probable that it 
may prove a fair forecast of his action. 

If it is to be accepted, as seems reasonable, 
that Mr. Bryan is to be the nominee of the 
Democratic party, it may be asserted without 
much qualification that the nomination will 
not be personally acceptable to Mr.- Hearst. 
Nobody supported Mr. Bryan more warmly 
in 1896 than Hearst did, and with character- 
istic instinct to trim his sails to meet an un- 
favorable gale nobody ever printed a more 
hostile, denunciatory editorial against Mr. 
Bryan than did Mr. Hearst the morning 
after the defeat of that year. No one among 
the newspaper owners of the country sup- 
ported Bryan more warmly in 1900 than he; 
yet before the Bryan renomination of 1900, 
the Hearst papers in some instances thrust in. 
a knife and turned it around when the name. 
of Bryan was mentioned. But when election. 
time came on Hearst played fair. 

‘The reason for citing these matters. of past: 
history is to lend new emphasis to, the. asser- 
tion, which I made in an early paragraph of 
this article, that Mr. Hearst’s.political actions: 
cannot be judged either by. the past or by the. 
present. Mr. Hearst. has. net said that his: 
papers will force an Independence League: 
candidate, and as a matter of fact there is no, 
candidate save Mr. Hearst himself who on; 
that ticket. would create a ripple on the. 
political sea. of the nation. To those who, 
know him best it seems improbable that Mi: 
Hearst would be a candidate, and impossible 
that he would wreck the growing prosperity 
of his newspapers and his telegraphic news 
service by throwing the strength of both to 
an utterly hopeless Presidential candidacy 
designed only to break down the Democratic 
party, which has served his papers as well as 
they have served it, and with the futile idea 
of building up a new party in years to come. 

Hearst the business man will not bolt. 
Hearst the journalist will consider the posi- 
tion of his papers. What Hearst the poli- 
tician, advised by men in his employ who 
have their own axes to grind, may do is 
another question. But those who know best 
think that the business man will predominate.. 














CHECKING THE WASTE OF OUR NATIONAL 
RESOURCES. | 
BY GUY ELLIOTT. MITCHELL. 


(United States Geological Survey.) 


FORTUNATE it is for the United States 
that there is not another American con- 
tinent, with area, climate, and _ resources 
similar to our own, to be discovered, set- 
tled, and exploited; for if there were we 
would quickly fall to second place among 
nations. Our supremacy is based upon our 
unrivaled natural resources; but, as the 
President has remarked, we are skimming 
the cream. In all the world’s history there 
is no parallel, nor anything approaching a 
parallel, for the rapidity of action which has 
been witnessed in the material development 
of the United States,—its discovery, section 
by section; its settlement, its exploitation, and 
already in many cases the utter exhaustion 
of its natural resources. 

This spectacular progress, especially dur- 
ing the last few decades, has been the wonder 
of the world, for it is within the past half- 
century only that our really great develop- 
ment has occurred. In that time the face of 
the country has been transformed; we have 
cut away nearly a million square miles of 
forest; we have wasted billions of tons of 
coal,—nearly as much as we have used,— 
and we have allowed water-power worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars annually to 
run to waste. So that now we face a timber 
famine, we see the warning signs of coal and 
iron exhaustion, we have 500,000,000 acres 
of grazing land reduced one-third in value 
through over-grazing and lack of control, 
and we see our navigable rivers, year by 
year in increasing measure, being filled with 
silt and débris due to soil erosion from forest 
denudation and becoming more and more 
dificult of control. Yet we press heedlessly 
on, with all the assurance of sublime ig- 
norance, firm in the popular belief that our 
magnificent resources are inexhaustible. 

So that it is fortunate for us that we can 
have no really active competitor, while, if 
we wake in time to a full realization of the 
rapid and needless exhaustion of many of 
our resources, and then order our expendi- 
tures so that, as far as possible, we shall be 
using interest and not principal, we may be 








PROFITABLE TREE-PLANTING. 
(Catalpa plantation of .421 acres near Hutchinson, 


Kan. The period of twelve years from planting: to 
marketing showed an average annual profit of $21.55, 
per acre.) 


able to maintain our position of primacy in- 
definitely. Even with the vast waste which 
has gone on our natural resources are yet 
richer, more varied, and more easily avail- 
able than those of any other equal area in 
the world; but it is time, full time, to call a. 
halt on their wasteful exploitation and take 
an account of stock. The situation is alarm- 
ing, but .it is not desperate, and already 
strong corrective forces are at work to bring: 
about a better condition. Here, again, the 
country is fortunate in that it has at its head 
at this time a man who fully grasps the situ- 
ation, whose entire administration has been 
an effort to prevent the waste of this natural 
wealth of the nation, and who now is foster- 
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ing a broad movement to arouse the Ameri- 
can people to a realization of the threatened 
danger and evolve a solution of the problem. 
The President has called a meeting of the 
governors of all the States and of representa- 
tive officials and citizens at the White House 
for May 13, 14, and 15, and in his letter 
of invitation he remarks: 


GREATEST OF NATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


There is no other question now before the 
nation of equal gravity with the question of the 
conservation of our natural resources, and it is 
the plain duty of us who, for the moment, are 
responsible, to take inventory of the natural re- 
sources which have been handed down to us, to 
forecast the needs of the future, and so handle 
the great sources of our prosperity as not to de- 
stroy in advance all hope of the prosperity of 
our descendants. 

It is evident that the abundant natural re- 
sources on which the welfare of the ‘nation rests 
are becoming depleted, and in not a few cases 
are already exhausted. This is true of all por- 
tions of the United States; it is especially true 
of the longer-settled communities of the East. 
Facts w hich I cannot gainsay force me to believe 
that the conservation of our natural resources is 
the most weighty question now before the peo- 
ple of the United States. If this is so, the pro- 
posed conference, which is the first of its kind, 
will be among the most important gatherings in 
our history in its effect upon the welfare of all 


the people. 


An important preliminary to this meeting 
of the governors was the President’s appoint- 
ment, in March of last year, of the Inland 
Waterways Commission, to make a study of 
and report a comprehensive plan for the im- 
provement and control of the river systems 
of the United States. 


The Inland Waterways Commission has 
been active during the past year, and its find- 
ings and conclusions thus far will form the 
basis of much of the discussion at the May 
meeting of governors. But there are also 
other sources of Government information in 
connection with the volume, the waste, the 
use, and the conservation of natural re- 
sources. ‘The entire work of the Forest Ser- 
vice is devoted to the right use and therefore 
the conservation of the forests of the United 
States, the Reclamation Service is creating 
homes out of desert land, the Department of 
Agriculture is a department of creation and 
improvement of agricultural resources, and 
the Geological Survey is a bureau of investi- 
gation and experimentation, and its results, 
attained from research over a wide field, af- 
ford some of the most striking instances 
wherein the application of science to industry 
points out possible revolution in methods of 
astounding importance in the consideration 
of the problems of waste prevention and the 
conservation of resources. 


THE WASTE IN OUR COAL-FIELDS. 


There is no more striking and in large 
measure useless, if not criminal, waste of a 
resource which is the very life of the country 
than in the coal-mining industry. The Gov- 
ernment coal experts say that between 300,- 
000,000 and 400,000,000 tons of coal was 
lost in the mining and marketing of the 
country’s coal product in the single year 
1906, and a rough estimate places the loss 
since the beginning of the industry at 50,- 
000,000,000 tons. Seams of coal are mined 

so as to leave two or three 














=] feet on the roof and floor, 
| and where two or more 
seams occur, the lowest and 
best one may be mined, 
after which the _ others, 
seams four or five fect 
thick, cave in and are ir- 
retrievably lost. Millions 
of tons of low-grade coal 
actually mined are annually 
cast upon the culm or slack 
piles because they are less 
profitable to handle than 
the selected coal. But 
there is a future for this 
refuse in the manufacture 
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COAL BRIQUETS AS THEY ARE NOW MANUFACTURED. 


(For the making of these briquets there are available in the United 
States tens of millions of tons annually of waste coal and dust.) 


of briquets, thus forming 
a superior fuel, free from 
dirt and dust, and largely 
non-smoking. 
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A BRIQUET MACHINE OF LATEST TYPE. 


(Used by the Government in its fuel-testing plant at Norfolk, Va. 


There is hope for the briquet, just as there 
is hope for many other practices and proc- 
esses which will tend to conserve America’s 
natural resources, because it will be profita- 
ble to invoke them. Legislation can help to 
a certain extent; investigations and experi- 
ments will tend to promote the adoption of 
good practice, and public agitation and edu- 
cation urging us to leave something of the 
heritage which we received to our children 
will have an influence; but the one thing 
which will control in these matters is the 
question of profit. Men and corporations 
are not likely to be patriotic at the expense 
of their pockets, but if they can be shown 
how present waste can be conserved at a 
profit the situation can be viewed with op- 
timism and confidence, for it will work itself 
out. The cost of briquet coal is at present 
slightly greater than that of lump coal, but 
briquets produce a much hotter fire and less 
smoke than lump coal. As an instance, in 
tests recently made on the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad 172,700 pounds of coal was 
consumed in making 10,912 car-miles, as 
against 161,980 pounds of briquets in mak- 
ing 12,896 car-miles, while the engine burn- 


Capacity, ten tons an hour.) 


ing the briquets also made sixty-one minutes 
better time. 

The greatest development of fuel-power 
out of waste material, however, is to come 
through the substitution of the gas engine 
for the steam engine. In the coal tests of 
the Geological Survey fuel-testing plant two 
to three times as much energy has been ex- 
tracted from coal used with a gas engine as 
under a steam boiler, and, furthermore, the 
heretofore almost worthless low-grade soft 
coals and lignites have been found highly 
efficient as gas producers. This discovery at 
one stroke in effect enlarges our coal-fields 
by several hundred million acres. 

Eventually, then, we shall see coal waste 
and low-grade ccal made into briquets, and 
gas-producer plants erected at the mines, 
their energy converted into electricity and 
transmitted 100 and even 200 miles. 


SAVING THE WESTERN COALS. 


President Roosevelt has given evidence of 
his practical methods of dealing with the na- 
tion’s resources in his treatment of the West- 
ern coal question. There are estimated to 
be 77,000,000 acres of Western coal-lands, a 
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from water, thus conserv- 
ing the coal for other pur- 





poses. And here enter as 
prime factors practical for- 
estry and reservoir-build- 
ing, while the question of 
inland navigation is so 








A DIAGRAM SHOWING STREAM-GAUGING METHODS. 


(Measurements made every ten feet.) 


large proportion being on the public domain. 
In June, 1906, the President withdrew 67,- 
000,000 acres of public coal-lands pending a 
classification and valuation by the Geological 
Survey. This action roused vigorous protest 
from the West, but also developed the fact 
that Western capitalists, not content with 
being able to acquire $100 coal-lands at the 
nominal price heretofore asked of $10 or $20 
an acre, had obtained vast tracts under abso- 
lute fraud, securing the property under the 
homestead, desert-land, and other laws-at a 
cost of $1.25 an acre. In a single field ex- 
amined by the coal geologists it was found 
that where 13,128 acres had been legally 
purchased at the $10-$20 rate, 15,860 acres 
had been taken up as agricultural land. 
Nearly 40,000,000 acres of the reserved 
coal-lands has been classified and valued by 
the Survey geologists at from $10 to $75 
per acre and restored to public entry, so 
that legitimate operations have been hindered 
but slightly. 


OUR GREATEST MINERAL RESOURCE, 


Water is a mineral, and of all the natural 
resources of the country this element has the 
greatest value, and if properly controlled it 
will repeat its labors in man’s behalf over 
and over as long as rain descends and rivers 
flow. But uncontrolled it is an agent of 
destruction, and the constantly increasing 
floods, with the constantly increasing appro- 
priations by Congress to attempt their con- 
trol, indicate that the servant is getting the 
upper hand of its master. The consideration 
of the fuel resources of the country directly 
involves the question of the substitution of 
of water-power for coal in the production of 
electrical energy. No one knows just how 
many millions of tons of coal are consumed 
annually in producing the 14,400,000 horse- 
power derived from that source, but every 
unit of this development should be extracted 


closely interlocked as to 
become part of the whole. 

In the Southern Appa- 
lachian region alone the 
streams afford a minimum 
power, largely going to 
waste, of 2,830,000 horse- 
power. This is as the streams are to-day. But 
Mr. Pinchot, the chief forester, proposes the 
establishment of an Appalachian national for- 
est for the double purpose of conserving the 
timber supply and protectmng the headwaters 
of the Appalachian streams, and Mr. Leigh- 
ton, the chief hydrographer of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, proposes the reservoiring of all 
the river tributaries of the Ohio (and in fact 
all the Appalachian streams) for the double 
purpose of- flood prevention by storing the 
excess water and aid to navigation by main- 
taining a good flow during the low-water 
period through the gradual letting down of 
the stored water from these reservoirs. Inci- 
dentally, an augmented water-power devel- 
opment would result which might increase 
the above figures to 10,000,000 horse-power. 
Think of it, and electrical horse-power is 
worth to-day from $20 to $80 per year per 
horse-power! The records of river-flows and 
river surveys made by the Geological Survey 
show that there is sufficient unused power in 
the Appalachian system to turn every wheel 
of industry which would otherwise use coal 
in the entire region from Maine to Alabama 
and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi 
when our population and industrial capacity 
shall have double the present figures. 

Mr. Leighton’s plan for the reservoiring 
of the tributaries of the Ohio is the most 
gigantic-and comprehensive scheme for inter- 
nal improvement and conservation of present 
wasted resources which has ever been defi- 
nitely formulated in the history of the coun- 
try. By the utilization of about 100 natural 
storage basins near the head-waters of these 
streams, where the greatest precipitation oc- 
curs, the flow of the Ohio would be con- 
trolled almost as perfectly as is any city 
water supply. 

In presenting the plan to the Inland 
Waterways Commission Mr. Leighton offers 
detailed figures of stream-flow and reservoir 
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capacity which show con- 
clusively that the floods of 
these rivers can be pre- 
vented, navigable stages 
maintained, and power de- 
veloped worth as much in 
one year as the total cost of 
the reservoiring. The work 
would be one of magnitude, 
of course, with a probable 
cost of upward of $100,- 
coo,oco for complete in- 
stallation; but the floods of 
last year alone caused a 
damage, compiled from 
local reports, along the 
Ohio Valley of more than 
this amount. 











In the West, where the 
prime object of river con- 
trol is the utilization of 
water for irrigation, the en- 
tire precipitation of river basins is absolutely 
conserved in mountain reservoirs, and as the 
water is.let down for irrigation every avail- 
able horse-power unit is extracted. The con- 
trol of the Appalachian river system would 
be similar, only on a vaster scale, while the 
water would serve its final purpose for navi- 
gation instead of crop production. 

A brief statement of the proposed treat- 
ment of a tributary of the Ohio, the Tennes- 
see River, will serve to illustrate the whole 
plan: The Tennessee River has a drainage 


A GOVERNMENT 


HYDROGRAPHER GAUGING A WILD STREAM IN 
MONTANA, 
area of 39,000 square miles and flows 


through a rich agricultural country, where 
the floods cause great damage. It has a 
navigable reach of 1300 miles, but during 
the low-water period a child can wade 
across it, and the Government engineers 
figure on only six feet in the lower river 
and at a large cost for initial dredging and 
other work and annual maintenance. The 
minimum indicated power developed by 
the low-water flow of the ‘Tennessee is 
nearly 1,000,000 horse-power, while if the 
system of available storage 
reservoirs were constructed 
the power would be in- 
creased to several times this 
huge figure. These reser- 
voirs would conserve the 
entire annual flow from 
12,250 square miles, or 32 
per cent. of the drainage 
area. With this 32 per 
cent. of its drainage area 
practically cut off, the river 
would, during its greatest 
floods, be well below its 
own danger line at the 
point where it debouches 
into the Ohio, and with the 
other tributaries of the 
Ohio similarly reservoired 
the main river itself would 
be below the danger line. 














A TYPICAL STREAM-MEASURING SCENE. 
Virginia.) 


(Measuring the flow of the Shenandoah River, 


Why not utilize the res- 
ervoirs provided by nature 
and conserve some of this 
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flood-flow and then later use it to correct the 
water shrinkage? During the great flood of 
January, 1907, the use of the reservoir sys- 
tem would have reduced the river’s flow by 
200.000 cubic feet of water per second, and 
have kept the river below danger line. And 
this same stored water would have provided 
the Tennessee River in its lower reaches with 
a navigable depth of ten feet during the low- 
water season. Why then, indeed, should we 
not build the necessary dams, twenty of 
them, in the upper basin of the Tennessee, 
and thus at once protect the valley from dan- 
ger of flood, provide better navigation than 
the people can ever hope for otherwise, and 
also vast power? And the story of the Ten- 
nessee tells the story of all the other tribu- 
taries of the Ohio and of the Ohio itself. 

If the Tennessee were the only river in 
the country previdentially provided with 
natural storage facilities making it possible 
to solve both its flood and navigation prob- 
lems we should probably grasp the oppor- 
tunity to apply this plan and bemoan the 
fact that other rivers were not similarly 
blessed, but the facts are that most of our 
rivers, throughout the entire country, east 
and west, are so provided, and their proper 
treatment by reservoiring would solve the 
entire question of navigation and floods, even 
extending to the Mississippi itself. 

At least this is what Mr. Leighton be- 
lieves, and he has the figures and data to 
prove it, based upon the topographic and 
hydrographic surveys of the Geological Sur- 
vey, and_it is what the Inland Waterways 
Commission very generally believes, and it is 
what at least some of the army engineers 
believe, though it is in a measure in opposi- 
tion to the general plan adopted by the army 
for the regulation of rivers in the interests of 
navigation. 


CONCRETE REPLACING WOOD AND IRON. 


The total iron ore available in the world 
is twenty-five thousand million tons, of which 
fifteen thousand million is in the United 
States, according to the best geological esti- 
mates. This is a vast amount, yet by no 
means inexhaustible; for should the rate of 
consumption continue to increase in the 
United States in the same ratio that it has 
during the past twenty years the supply 
would be exhausted in 200 years. In these 
discussions of the exhaustion of materials,— 
lumber, coal, iron, etc.,—the mere statement 
of the probable length of time that they will 
last does not tell all of the story.- It is per- 
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haps not an unjust commentary on human 
nature to say that if the present availability 
and cheapness of iron, for instance, should be 
known to endure for 200 years, the great 
majority of people could not be interested in 
providing measures to help conditions at the 
end of that time. What such statements 
mean is that long before the time limit set 
the pinch will be felt. The limit stated is 
the point of exhaustion; prices will soar and 
suffering prevail long before that point is 
reached ; so that unless a resource is actually 
or practically inexhaustible the present is the 
time to conserve it, not solely upon the 
ground that we should provide’ for posterity, 
but for the more compelling reason that if 
we do not our own generation itself will 
suffer. 

But if some material can be generally sub- 
stituted for structural steel, the fear of an 
iron shortage need no longer be entertained, 
for it is in this field that the greatest drain — 
on iron deposits is made. In reinforced con- 
crete that material is already being utilized 
and is becoming more and more extensively 
employed, while exhaustive experiments indi- 
cate its almost boundless possibilities. Its 
constituent materials are practically unlim- 
ited and widely distributed, and its substi- 
tution for building not only leaves iron and 
wood for more necessary purposes but great- 
ly reduces liability to destruction by fire. 
Concrete and reinforced concrete, according 
to the chief engineer of the technologic 
branch of the Geological Survey, are more 
economical than any other fireproof construc- 
tion. They can be built with as great spans 
and to support as .great loads as any other 
material. They are fully as fire-resisting as 
any other material. They provide the most 
rigid construction known. ‘They are as dur- 
able as any materials of construction. ‘They 
are the only materials known which con- 
tinue to increase in strength with age, and 
the supply is absolutely without limit. 


THE NATION’S WORST-ABUSED RESOURCE. 


- 


Of all the country’s natural resources the 
forests have been the most shamefully 
treated, with the result that we are nearer 
the exhaustion of this asset than in the case 
of any other natural resource. At the pres- 
ent rate of timber consumption the price of 
every class of lumber ten years hence will be 
about double the present figure. The present 
chief of the service is a forester after the 
President’s own heart, a man who does 
things, and the President is just the kind of 
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TESTING A CONCRETE BEAM TO THE BREAKING POINT. 


(The 200,000-pound testing machine of the United States Geological Survey.) 


a man on forestry questions that Mr. Pinchot 
likes to work under. Together they con- 
stitute a great forest team. The forester 
plans and executes and the President backs 
him up. 

The Forest Service is now administering 
the 150,000,000 acres of national forests in 
the West, and friends of forestry are strain- 
ing every nerve for the establishment of a 
national forest in the Appalachians. The 
service is also very active in carrying on co- 
operative work with private forests with the 
common-sense end in view, while considera- 
ble work is in hand in the way of forest- 
planting by the Government and encourag- 
ing private enterprise in the same field. The 
work, however, could well be increased ten- 
fold. 

The chief forester is carrying on a great 
educational campaign, appealing not so much 
to sentiment as to reason. It is profitable, in 
lumbering, to provide for a succeeding crop; 
it is profitable tu plant trees; it is well to 
know that a dozen species of quick-growing 
trees, a few years ago considered practically 


worthless, can now be creosoted and thus 
made to outlast, as posts, poles and timbers, 
some of the best lumber species untreated. 
The Service is enlisting the newspapers in its 
fight, and the people are beginning to learn 
about and appreciate the value of the forests. 


THE RESOURCES OF AGRICULTURE. 


Fertile, unoccupied land is the greatest 
fundamental latent resource of a nation. 
We have vast areas of it, unoccupied or only 
partially occupied. America’s desert and 
swamp lands susceptible of reclamation 
through irrigation and drainage constitute an 
area of at least 175,000,000 acres. “The cost 
of making this habitable and productive will 
range, for the most of it, from $3 or $4 to 
$50 per acre, but its reclaimed value will far 
exceed the cost. We have also, in round 
numbers, nearly half a billion acres of West- 
ern public range. By restricting the grazing 
on this land and reseeding portions the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture estimates that its meat- 
producing capacity will be nearly doubled. 
We have also another great land resource 
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not generally considered by economists,— 
namely, the possibility of the full instead of 
only the partial use of land. An example of 
what this means is in the recent introduction 
by the Department of Agriculture of durum 
or macaroni wheat, the success of which as a 
dry-land crop immediately brought into avail- 
ability as farming-land a territory averaging 
at least 300 miles wide and stretching from 
the Canadian border to the Gulf, which ten 
years ago was considered useless for any- 
thing but stock grazing. 

There are two legislative possibilities 
which are pregnant with large promise for 
the future conservation of natural resources, 
radical, revolutionary, but sensible. One is 
indicated by an opinion handed down by the 
Supreme Court of Maine, last March, hold- 
ing that a State has the right to enact regu- 
lations to prevent wasteful cutting or mis- 
management of private forest-lands. The 
display of such authority by a State will be 
hailed by many private interests as amount- 
ing to confiscation. What, shall a State ar- 
rogate to itself the right to prevent a man 
from utilizing his timber, even if the action 
does denude the land of its protective cover? 
Has the individual then no rights which are 
to be respected by the law? But the Maine 
Supreme Court stands squarely on_ this 
ground and says that where forest cover is 
necessary to maintain water supply the gen- 
eral welfare of the community is to be con- 
sidered ahead of the profit of the individual. 

Yet this decision is not so radical as might 
at first glance appear, and it has a parallel. 
In the early days the mining interests of the 
Pacific Coast were paramount, and entire 
mountains were demolished by hydraulic 
washing. The result was that the valleys 
lower down were submerged with silt and 
débris. Then as the agricultural interests 
became prominent the rights of the miners 
were restricted, and hydraulic washing was 
prohibited. This course is exactly parallel 
with the Maine opinion. Where the denu- 
dation of timbered watersheds threatens the 
stream-flow furnishing power and navigation 
the law will step in and prevent the owner 
from applying natural hydraulics which 
would fill up these streams with silt and 
débris now anchored to the slopes by the 
forest cover. 

Another possibility is a subject for nation- 


al legislation.—namely, the leasing of all 
mineral rights,‘ instead of granting absolute 
title to mineral land, as under the present 
law. A geologist of the Geological Survey 
has just returned to America from a study 
of the conditions in the Australian states, 
where the government retains title to all 
mineral lands, leasing them to miners and 
operators under such provisions as require 
their development and prevent undue waste. 
He states that whereas both policies have 
been thoroughly tried, the present consensus 
of opinion strongly favors leasing as being 
perfectly fair and satisfactory to the miner, 
while it results in the maximum mineral de- 
velopment. In western Australia, a great 
democratic mining commonwealth, the gov- 
ernment-leasing system has proved itself in 
every way satisfactory. Whether such a 
measure would find favor with Congress is a 
question. It is significant that to-day abso- 
lute title to mineral railroad lands in the 
West is not obtainable. 

There are dozens of natural resources 


which might be discussed, some of them be- 
ing developed economically, others waste-~ 
fully; but the tendency of the times is now: 


toward conservation and waste prevention, 
and, as stated, the most hopeful sign lies in 
the fact that it can be shown, generally, that 
the economical way provides the greatest 
profit. While it is a fact that America’s 
natural resources, not equaled by those of 
any other country, have been in large meas- 
ure ruthlessly wasted, yet the situation is far 
from hopeless. ‘The slogan of conservation 
has been sounded from high quarters and in 
good time. Prompt action, where advisable 
through legislation, national or State; in- 
creased scientific investigation, and wide pub- 
lic education will save the day. Special in- 
terests will of course fight reform where it 
interferes with their immediate profits, but 
in the end there must be a triumph for the 
right way, and natural laws will greatly as- 
sist. Yet the entire great question is worthy 
the most serious thought and endeavor of 
every citizen of the Republic who has at 
heart his country’s welfare and continuance 
of national supremacy. Great strength, 
then, and increasing power to the arm of the 
movement of which the coming meeting of 
governors and delegates at the White House 
is the first national recognition. 




















A NATIONAL INVENTORY. 


BY RICHARD H. EDMONDS. 


(Editor of the Manufacturers’ Record, Baltimore.) 


ET us, as a people, take an account of 
stock. Have we reached the zenith of 
our material greatness? Have we built 
enough railroads, and only need, as some 
have thought, to round out and perfect our 
present system? Have we used up our best 
resources in creating our present develop- 
ment, or have we only done a little pioneer- 
ing work? Have we really seriously begun 
the development of our country? Is not all 
the work so far done merely the clearing of 
the land, the pulling up of the stumps, the 
digging of the ground, and the laying of a 
foundation for our business structure? Have 
we not simply been the students in some 
great institution learning how to do things, 
and getting acquainted with our country and 
its resources? Or, changing the form of ex- 
pression, is it not true that until now we 
have been day laborers, and apprentices, and 
mechanics only, but that, having passed this 
stage, we have advanced until we are ready 
to take charge of the shop and really do 
business? It behooves us, therefore, to study 
our tools, to see wherein the shop is deficient 
and wherein it is well equipped. ‘Then we 
must know about our raw materials and the 
facilities of the shop to meet the world’s 
competition. Let us look first over the old 
patterns and see what the shop has done in 
comparison with what other shops have pro- 
duced. . 


OUR INDUSTRIES AGAINST THE WORLD’S IN- 
DUSTRIES. 


Considering the United States as a great 
workshop,—possibly the future workshop of 
the world,—a summary of its size and its 
tools,—its tools being its people and its re- 
sources,—and of what it has already accom- 
plished in comparison with the world’s totals 
may be presented in the following table: 


Per cent. 
United United 
World. States. States. 

Area in square miles 50,656,000 8,026,000 . 
Population ....... 1,650,000,000 86,000,000 2 
Corn, bushels... ..3,285,000,000 2,592,320,000 78.8 
Wheat, bushels... .3,062,000,000 634,087,000 20.7 
Tebacco, pounds.. .2.210,000,000 698,000,000 31.1 
Cotton, bales...... 18,578,000 13,346,000 71.3 


Per cent. 

United United 

World. States. States. 

Pig iron, tons..... 61,000,000 25,780,000 42.2 
Petroleum, barrels. 260,000,000 162,600,000 62.5 
Copper, pounds... .1,597,000,000 918,000,000 57.5 
Gold, value....... 404,000,000 $89,620,000 22.1 
Silver, value...... $106,835,000 $37,914,000 35.5 
Sulphur, tons..... 832,644 298,859 35.8 
Coal, tone... ..c< 0. 1,220,000,000 455,000,000 = 37.3 


Phosphate rock, 


US SARE ee 3,632,000 1,978,000 54.4 


Cotton spindles... 122,880,000 26,000,000 21 
Railroad mileage. . 570,000 225,000 39.5 

In round figures we have 3,000,000 square 
miles out of the total 50,000,000 square miles 
of the world’s area. We have a population 
of 86,000,000, or a fraction over 5 per cent. 
of the world’s. With an area of 5.9 per 
cent. of the world’s, and a population of 5.2 
per cent., we are raising annually 43 per 
cent. of the world’s total production of 
wheat, corn, and oats. Of corn alone,—one 
of the most important cereals known to man- 
kind,—we are producing 78.8 per -cent.; of 
tobacco we are raising 31.1 per cent., and of 
cotton 71.3 per cent. Thus, in agriculture, 
—the starting point of material progress, 
since man must first be fed and clothed,—is 
found an illustration of our position. 

This agricultural supremacy is _ fully 
matched in minerals and manufactures. Tak- 
ing the most recent available figures, which 
include a few estimates for 1907, and the 
striking comparison is produced that we 
made last year over 42 per cent. of the 
world’s iron production, or 25,780,000 tons 
out of a total of 61,000,000 tons. We 
mined 455,000,000 tons of coal out of a 
total of 1,220,000,000 tons, or 37.3 per cent. 
of the industrial energy stored in coal, the 
motive power of material progress. Of pe- 
troleum, which lights so large a portion of 
the earth, illuminating the adobe house in 
the wilds of the mountain regions of Mexico, 
the home of the dweller in the Andes, the 
hut of the mountaineer in the distant regions 
of the Himalayas,and likewise furnishes what 
is regarded as the best of lights in the dwell- 
ings of wealth and even of royalty, we pro- 
duced last year 162,600,000 barrels, or 62.5 
per cent. of the world’s total of 260,000,000 
barrels. 
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The development of electricity,—the mar- 
vel of these latter ages,—is dependent upon 
copper for transmission. Without it electric 
power, the electric car line, and electric light, 
would be almost impossible. In copper, as in 
petroleum, the United States holds a domi- 
nating position. It produced 57.5 per cent. 
of the world’s output, or 918,000,000 pounds, 
out of a total of 1,597,000,000. 

The foundation of the vast fertilizer in- 
dustry in this country and Europe, which 
makes possible the restoration of fertility to 
wasted soils, bringing to all mankind the 
blessings of an increase in agricultural yield, 
is phosphate rock. Of this the United States 
mined 1,978,000 tons last year, or 54.4 per 
cent. of the world’s total of 3,632,000 tons. 
Until a few years ago sulphur, so essential 
in the arts and sciences, and so large a factor 
in many lines of industrial work, was con- 
trolled by Sicily. Backed by the Italian Gov- 
ernment, Sicilian sulphur dominated the sul- 
phur trade of America as well as of Europe. 
Within the last few years this country has 
begun the development of its sulphur inter- 
ests. “Though the industry is yet in its in- 
fancy, it is producing 298,859 tons, or 35.8 
per cent. of the total of 832,644 tons of the 
world. 

We mined 35.5 per cent. of the world’s 
silver, 22.1 per cent. of its gold, and have 21 
per cent. of its cotton-spindles. The rail- 
road, which probably better than anything 
else expresses the measure of a nation’s ma- 
terial advancement, is represented in this 
country by 225,000 miles out of a total of 
570,000 miles for all the world, giving us 
39.5 per cent. With 5 per cent. of the 
world’s population, and less than 6 per cent. 
of its area, we have nearly 40 per cent. of 
the world’s railroads. Moreover, our rail- 
- roads are capitalized at far less per mile than 
the railroads of any other country. Their 
freight rates are from one-third to one-half 
as much as the freight rates of Europe. They 
are more energetically managed and do more 
for the material upbuilding of the country, 
pay better wages, and give better facilities 
than any other roads in the world. 


OUR STEADY GAIN IN PRODUCTIVE POWER. 


We are steadily gaining in our proportion 
of the world’s productive interests, as illus- 
trated in the fact that at the beginning of 
this century we were producing 34 per cent. 
of the world’s iron, as against 42.2 per cent. 
now; 42.9 per cent. of petroleum, as against 
62.5 per cent. at present; 55.5 per cent. of 
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the world’s copper, as compared with 57.5 
per cent. to-day ; 31.9 per cent. of the world’s 
coal, as against 37.3 per cent.; and while we 
are now producing 35.8 per cent. of the sul- 
phur, our total output seven years ago was 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. of the 
world’s output. These figures indicate some- 
thing of what we have done. ‘They give us 
an insight into the character and extent of 
the product of this the world’s busiest work- 
shop. They furnish an unanswerable refuta- 
tion of many of the arguments of the last 
few years against our business methods and 
against the solidity of our material prog- 
ress. With 5 per cent. of the world’s popu- 
lation, we have for some years been steadily 
gaining on the world in agriculture, in rail- 
roads, and in manufacture. 


AMERICA’S COAL SUPPLY. 


To the facts which tell of what has been 
done must be added a few others which 
throw light upon our resources in raw ma- 
terials before we can fully measure the po- 
tentialities of the future. Have we resources 
sufficient to continue this tremendous rate of 
production? Or is it possible that we have 
only begun to work and that our resources 
are sufficient to go forward to a point where 
the statistics of to-day will seem as small as 
the statistics of fifty years ago would now be 
in comparison with what we are to-day 
doing? 

Power is the fulcrum that moves the 
world. Coal is the basis of power. ‘The 
utilization of rivers for the development of 
electrical energy is of comparatively recent 
origin ; its possibilities are wonderfully great ; 
but the chief source of the dynamic force 
back of the industrial movement of the world 
is coal. How stands the United States in 
its supply of coal as compared with other 
lands? We have 340,000 square miles of 
coal area. A very large portion of it has 
wider veins and a better quality of coal than 
any in Europe, except in a limited area. 
Against this vast domain Europe has 42,000 
square miles. Great Britain, France, and 
Germany have only 14,400 square miles. Of 
the total of 42,000 square miles, Russia has 
25,000. All Europe has only one-eighth as 
much coal area as we possess. This founda- 
tion, eight times as great in area and proba- 
bly twenty times as great in extent of re- 
sources, gives to the United States a primacy 
in the production of power which must make 
us the envied nation, not of Europe alone, 
but of the world. It is known that there are 
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large areas of coal in China, some in Japan, 
and some in other lands, but geologists do 
not to-day know of as much coal in the rest 
of the world as is definitely known in the 
United States. 

As illuminating the subject, take this one 
fact: If the coal in the State of West Vir- 
ginia could be capitalized at 10 cents a ton, 
' —a triflingly small figure to represent the 
value of a ton of coal,—the capitalized 
wealth of the coal of that State would be 
$10,000,000,000. This would be about 
eleven times the Combined capital of all the 
national banks in the United States. In 
fact, if West Virginia could capitalize its 
coal at 10 cents a ton, and find a market for 
the securities, it would be able to pay off the 
national debts of the United States, Great 
Britain, and France; or, at present depressed 
prices, it could buy all the railroads in the 
United States, stocks and bonds included. 
West Virginia is marvelously rich in coal, 
but Kentucky is probably equally as rich. 
The coal and iron of Alabama combined 
ought in the future to be worth even more 
than the coal of West Virginia. ‘There are 
other States in the possession of mineral re- 
sources that very nearly match these richly 
endowed commonwealths. With this simple 
illustration of what the capitalized wealth of 
coal in one State would be, some conception 
can be gained of how impossible it is to state 
in figures the wealth potentialities of this 
country. Our resources in water-powers 
available for utilization are estimated by ex- 
perts to be as much greater than Europe’s 
as is our supply of coal. 


OUR PRIMACY IN IRON AND STEEL. 


In its influence upon a nation’s advance- 
ment iron ranks next to coal. Every line of 
human activity is dependent upon iron in 
some form or in some way. ‘The expansion 
of railroads, the development of steamship 
service on rivers, lakes, and oceans; manu- 
facturing of every kind, the erection of great 
office-buildings; in fact, everything which 
pertains to modern material progress in peace 
or in war rests upon iron. 

Two years ago Mr. J. Stephen Jeans, sec- 
retary of the British Iron Trade Association, 
called attention to the fact that from the be- 
ginning of recorded history “ up to the end 
of 1904 the world’s consumption of iron 
ores had aggregated 1,100,000,000 tons,” 
whereas at the present rate of consumption 
the world would consume this amount of ore 
in less than ten years. In view of this ex- 
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pansion of the iron trade, Mr. Jeans said: 
“We would seem to be within a little more 
than half a century of an absolute iron fam- 
ine. . . . This fact raises problems of 
serious consequence to the world’s iron indus- 
try and to the outlook for civilization itself. 
— The question how far the ascer- 
tained iron resources of the world are likely 
to prove adequate to the maintenance of the 
world’s increasing demands for iron and 
steel is one of the most important and inter- 
esting that can engage attention from the 
point of view of general trade and commerce. 
Iron being the daily bread of industry, this 
becomes a matter of urgent and constant con- 
cern, not to one industry or to one nation 
only, but to all industries and all nations al- 
most alike. “The time may come when iron 
ores will be recognized as a possession of 
such infinite and unapproached value that 
none can be purchased from foreign coun- 
tries.’ And referring to the capitalization 
of $1 per ton placed upon its ores by the 
Steel Corporation at the time it was organ- 
ized, Mr. Jeans said: ‘‘ Probably this was 
not overstated. On the contrary, I should 
be surprised if the directors of the Steel Cor- 
poration, in view of the fuller knowledge 
that they now possess as to the limited vol- 
ume of iron ores at command in relation to 
the increased and increasing output of iron, 
would not place the value of their unworked 
ores at more than they did in 1901.” 
Measured by this standard of the enor- 
mous values of iron ores in affecting the 
world’s trade,—and Mr. Jeans ranks as one 
of the highest and most conservative authori- 
ties on metallurgical questions,—how fares 
the United States in its supply of iron ore as a 
basis for the continued expansion of its iron 
and steel industry? A report made a few 
years ago to the Swedish Government esti- 
mated the total iron ore supplies of. all Eu- 
rope at about 8,900,000,000 tons. Much of 
this is of very low-grade ores, running in 
some cases from 20 to 25 per cent. only in 
metallic iron. ‘The correctness of these fig- 
ures has been accepted by the leading experts 
of Europe, and, therefore, w@ may take it 
that, as far as human knowledge now goes, 
all Europe has only that amount of ore. In 
this country we hae, according to the report 
of the United States Geological Survey, of 
known ores, 12,000,000,000 tons, or largely 
more than all Europe. Granted that other 
sources of supply may be found in other 
lands, it is quite probable that such discov- 
eries will be fully matched by discoveries yet 
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to be made in this country. When we have 
doubled, which we must inevitably do within 
the next ten or twelve years, the 25,000,000 
tons of iron produced to-day, and are then 
making 50,000,000 tons, we shall still find 
our resources in iron ore equal to the de- 
mands of the times. 

Thus in coal and iron,—the two essential 
factors in the advancement of civilization 
and in the development of material interests, 
—the position of the United States in com- 
parison, not with Europe only, but with all 
the world, stands out so pre-eminently 
strong as to guarantee to this country an 
overmastering domination in metallurgical 
interests. 


THE DOMINANCE OF AMERICAN COTTON. 


Second only in the value of annual product 
is the cotton manufacturing of the world. 
No other industry except iron and steel ex- 
ceeds in value the annual output of cotton 
goods. Though Europe has 86,000,000 
spindles in its cotton-mills, which with cog- 
nate interests represent an investment of $1,- 
500,000,000 or more, its leading cotton-con- 
suming countries do not raise a pound of 
cotton. For three-quarters of a century its 
governments have sought to develop cotton- 
growing in other lands in order to lessen 
their dependence upon our Southern States. 
Their work has been in vain. Stronger to- 
day than ever before is our monopoly of the 
world’s cotton trade. Every year adds to 
the influence and power of the South’s posi- 
tion in this industry. We are raising an 
average of about 12,000,000 to 12,500,000 
bales a year. This could be doubled by bet- 
ter cultivation and the better selection of 
seed without the necessity of adding a new 
acre to the land under cultivation. When- 
ever it may be needed, however, the number 
of cultivated acres can easily be doubled. If 
the world should eventually need, as proba- 
bly it will,.40,000,000 or 50,000,000 bales, 


this section will find a way to supply it. 
POSITION CONTRASTED WITH 


EUROPE’S. 


AMERICA’S 


Turn from the comparison between the 
United States and the world, and contrast 
the position of our country with that of all 
Europe. Then it will be understood why 
American resources and American progress 
have at times stirred the envy, and possibly 
the cupidity, of European governments. Eu- 
rope has 3,748,000 square miles in its area, 
but much of this is almost uninhabitable by 
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reason of rigorous winters. On the other 
hand, the United States has 3,100,000 square 
miles, nearly all of which is susceptible of 
development and utilization for the support 
of population. Europe has 400,000,000 in- 
habitants, the United States 86,000,000. 
Europe mined last year between 650,000,000 
and 700,000,000 tons of coal; the United 
States 455,000,000 tons. In Europe the pro- 
duction of coal per capita was 1.75 tons, and 
in the United States 5.29 tons. Europe is 
making one ton of pig iron to every 15 
inhabitants; the United States one ton to 
every 3.4. Europe, with its 400,000,000 
people, has 195,000 miles of railroad; the 
United States, with 86,000,000, has 225,- 
000 miles. Its production of wheat and corn 
is about 2,200,000,000 bushels a year; ours 
is 3,500,000,000 bushels. As stated, its cot- 
ton industry, which, including all its ramifi- 
cations, gives support to probably 40,000,000 
cr more of its people and employs a capital 
of $1,500,000,000 or more, is mainly de- 
pendent on cotton produced by us. Europe 
pays us $500,000,000 a year for our raw cot- 
ton; and against the absence of any cotton 
production there this crop is annually worth 
to our farmers $800,000,000. 


SMALL LIKELIHOOD OF OVERCROWDING. 


Judging the future by the past, it is en- 
tirely safe to say that we shall add to our 
population during the next ten years about 
20,000,000 people, and that by 1925 we shall 
have a total of between 125,000,000 and 
130,000,000 inhabitants. By the middle of 
the century, or in 1950, we can count upon 
a population of 200,000,000. Without un- 
dertaking to compare the density of popula- 
tion in the United States with that of the 
more thickly settled countries of Europe, it 
may be stated that if the population of this 
country equaled per square mile the average 
in Pennsylvania at the time of the last cen- 
sus, we should have a total of 420,000,000 
people. On the basis of Ohio’s average the 
United States would have over 300,000,000, 
and on the average of population per square 
mile in New England the total would be 
270,000,000. There is, therefore, no danger 
of overcrowding for many years to come. 


LANDS TO BE RECLAIMED. 


The area is here, and likewise the agricul- 
tural resources for the maintenance of a vast 
population. Moreover, here are the raw 
materials for making of this the world’s 
workshop. Rapid progress is being made in 
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learning how to improve our soil in order to 
increase its yield. ‘The work of irrigating 
millions of acres of land, the cultivation of 
which will furnish profitable employment to 
millions of people, is under way. Of even 
greater importance is the beginning made in 
the reclamation of our 75,000,000 acres of 
swamp, or overflowed lands, which when re- 
claimed will become the most valuable of all 
‘the farming lands of the country. When 
ready for the market these lands will be 
worth from $50 to $100 an acre or more, a 
total of between $3,750,000,000 and $7,- 
500,000,000. When cultivated in the crops 
for which they are so well suited, these lands 
will produce more than $100 worth a year 
per acre. The total value of the farm crops 
of the United States last year was $7,400,- 
000,000. It is quite safe to say that the 
reclaimable swamp-lands and the lands which 
are now being saved from the desert by irri- 
gation will within the next generation or so 
produce a greater annual value than the total 
present value of all the farm products of the 
United States. 


UNIQUE ADVANTAGES FOR INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE. 


These facts, picked here-and there merely 
to indicate the strategic position of the 
United States in the world’s material de- 
velopment, do not by any means tell the full 
story. As our natural resources give us un- 
equaled advantages, so our geographical loca- 
tion gives us a strategic position to command 
the world’s trade. Midway between Europe, 
the Old World’s center of civilization and 
activity, and the Orient, the coming center 
of world activity, stretching from ocean to 
ocean, the United States holds a unique posi- 
tion in the world’s geography. This land of 
ours is Nature’s storehouse of wealth. Here 
is a region unniatched on earth,—a country 
so fertile of soil, so burdened with coal and 
iron and copper and other minerals, that we 
do not have to concern ourselves for genera- 
tions to con.e about their exhaustion. Con- 
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sider the whole earth; study the geographical 
location of all lands, their resources in cli- 
mate, in soil, in minerals, in population, and 
the things which make for the highest de- 
velopment of mankind. The more you study, 
the more you comprehend the foundations of 
all human advancement, mental and ethical, 
the more you will be dazed at the vastness of 
our opportunities, 


WILL EUROPE RESIST OUR ADVANCE? 


Looking out from our mountain peak and 
forgetting the clouds beneath us, which must 
disappear, there is but one speck upon the 
horizon. It may vanish before the rising sun 
of the ever-expanding power of Christianity, 
but the speck is there to-day. It is the dan- 
ger that Europe, realizing our tremendous 
advantages, seeing the limitless wealth of the 
future if we are left to continue our develop- 
ment, and knowing that such wealth and 
power would make us the arbiters of the 
fate of the world’s trade and commerce, 
might combine to try to crush and control us 
before we reach that position. Many a na- 
tion has been literally forced by economic 
conditions to fight for its existence, and all 
Europe is so dependent upon us that it is not 
surprising that our very progress creates en- 
mity. Without our cotton England and 
much of the continent would be bankrupt; 
without our foodstuffs prices would so ad- 
vance that millions throughout Europe would 
starve; without our phosphate rock Europe’s 
soil would lack its accustomed fertilization; 
without our oil a large part of the world 
would be in darkness; without our copper the 
electric advancement of Europe would be 
seriously restricted; without our turpentine 
and rosin there would be a famine in naval 
stores abroad. ‘The weakness in Euyope’s 
position through its dependence upon this 
country for these things is the strength of our 
position. ‘To have and to hold is one of our 
great problems. We have these limitless re- 
sources. Will the world be content always to 
let us keep them without fighting for them? 
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THE NEW AMERICAN FARMER. 


BY HERBERT 


F the American farmer went out of busi- 
ness this year he could clean up thirty 
thousand million dollars. And he would 
have to sell his farm on credit; for there is 
not enough money in the whole world to 
pay him half his price. 

Talk of the money-mad trusts! They 
might have reason to be mad if they owned 
the farms, instead of their watered stock. 
When we remember that the American 
farmer earns enough in seventeen days to 
buy out Standard Oil, and enough in fifty 
days to wipe Carnegie and the Steel Trust 
off the industrial map, the story of the trusts 
seems like “the short and simple annals of 
the poor.” 

One American harvest would buy the 
Kingdom of Belgium, King and all; two 
would buy Italy; three would buy Austria- 
Hungary, and five, at a spot-cash price, 
would take Russia from the Czar. 

Talk of swollen fortunes! With the set- 
ting of every sun the money-box of the Amer- 
ican farmer bulges with the weight of twen- 
ty-four new millions. Only the most athletic 
imagination can conceive of such a torrent of 
wealth, 

Place your finger on the pulse of your 
wrist, and count the heartbeats,—one,—two, 
—three,—four. With every four of those 
quick throbs, day and night, a thousand dol- 
lars clatters into the gold-bin of the Ameri- 
can farmer. 

How incomprehensible it would seem to 
Pericles, who saw Greece in her Golden Age, 
if he could know that the yearly revenue of 
his country is now no more than one day’s 
pay for the men who till the soil of this 
infant Republic! 

Or, how it would amaze a resurrected 
Christopher Columbus if he were told that 
the revenues of Spain and Portugal are not 
nearly as much as the earnings of the Amer- 
ican farmer’s hen! 

Merely the crumbs that drop from the 
farmer’s table (otherwise known as agricul- 
tural exports) have brought him in enough 
of foreign money since 1892 to enable him, 
if he wished, to settle the railway problem 
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once for all, by buying every foot of railroad 
in the United States. 

Such is our New Farmer,—a man for 
whom there is no name in any language. 
He is as far above the farmer of the story- 
books as a 1908 touring-car is above a jin- 
rikisha. Instead of being an ignorant hoe- 
man in a barnyard world, he gets the news 
by daily mail and telephone; and incidentally 
publishes 700 trade journals of his own. In- 
stead of being a moneyless peasant, he pays 
the interest on the mortgage with the earn- 
ings of a week. Even this is less of an ex- 
pense than it seems, for he borrows the 
money from himself, out of his own banks, 
and spends the bulk of the tax-money around 
his own properties. 

Farming for a business, not for a living,— 
this is the motif of the new farmer. He is a 
commercialist,—a man of the twentieth cen- 
tury. He works as hard as the old farmer 
did, but in a higher way. He uses the four 
Ms,—mind, money, machinery, and muscle; 
but as little of the latter as possible. 

Neither is he a Robinson Crusoe of the 
soil, as the old farmer was. His hermit days 
are over; he is aman among men. The rail- 
way, the trolley, the automobile, and the top 
buggy have transformed him into a suburban- 
ite. In fact, his business has become so com- 
plex and many-sided that he touches civiliza- 
tion at more points and lives a larger life 
than if he were one of the atoms of a 
crowded city. 

All American farmers, of course, are not 
of the new variety. The country, like the 
city, has its slums. But after having made 
allowance for exceptions, it is still true that 
the United States is the native land of the 
new farmer. He is the most typical human 
product that this country has produced, and 
the most important, for, in spite of its ego- 
tistical cities, the United States is still a 
farm-based nation. 


OUR FARMS THE BASIS OF PROSPERITY. 


There could be no cloth-mills without the 
wool and cotton of the farm; no sugar fac- 
tories without beets; no flour-mills without 
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wheat ; no beef-packing industry without cat- 
tle. ‘The real business that is now swinging 
the whole nation ahead is not the ping-pong 
trafic of the stock exchanges, but the steady 
output of $20,000,000 a day from the fields 
and barnyards. If this farm output were to 
be cut off, the towering skyscrapers would 
fall, and the gay palace-hotels would be as 
desolate as the Temple of Thebes. 

The brain-working farmer is the man be- 
hind prosperity. ‘That is the big fact of 
recent American history. It is he who pays 
the bills and holds up the national structure 
in the whirlwind hour of panic. Last year, 
for instance, while banks were tumbling, the 
non-hysterical farmer was quietly gathering 
in a crop that was worth three times all the 
bank capital in the United States; and since 
1902 he and his soil have produced as much 
wealth as would support Uncle Sam, at his 
present rate of living, for fifty years. 

What was called “‘ McKinley prosperity ” 
was really created by the agricultural boom 
of 1897. There had been a general crop 
failure in Europe, and the price of wheat had 
soared above $1 a bushel. Other nations 
paid us $1,200,000,000 for farm products, 
and this unparalleled in-pouring of foreign 
money made us the richest and busiest nation 
in the world. 

The supreme fact about the American 
farmer is that he has always been just as in- 
telligent and important as any one else in the 
Republic. He put fourteen of his sons in 
the White House; and he did his full share 
of the working and fighting and.thinking and 
inventing all the way down from George 
Washington to James Wilson. 

He climbed up by self-help. 
rebates, nor franchises, nor subsidies. 
free land that was given him was worthless 
until he took it; and he has all along been 
more hindered than helped by the meddling 
of public officials. 


He got no 


THE FARMER-INVENTOR. 


His best friend has been the maker of 
farm-machinery. But this is a family mat- 
ter. Four-fifths of the “ ltarvester kings ” 
were farmers’ sons, and the biggest harvester 
factory is only a development of the small 
workshop that always stood beside the barn. 
There are no two men who are more closely 
linked together by the ties of blood and busi- 
ness than the farmer and the man who makes 
his labor-saving machines. Neither one can 
~~ the other without doing injury to him- 
self. 


The. 
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The inventor of the modern plow, Jethro 
Wood, was a wealthy Quaker farmer of New 
York,—a man of such masterful intelligence 
as to count Clay and Webster among his 
friends. ‘The late James Oliver, the “ plow 
king” of Indiana, and David Bradley, one 
of his greatest competitors, were born and 
bred near the furrowed soil. 

McCormick built his first reaper in a barn- 
yard; so did John F. Sieberling, William N. 
Whiteley, Lewis Miller, and C. W. Marsh. 
And the man who owned the first of the 
reaper factories, Dayton S. Morgan, grew 
up amid the stumps of a New York farm. 

The American farmer has always grown 
ideas as well as corn and potatoes. That is 
the secret of his prosperity. It was out in 
the wheat-fields where the idea of a self- 
binder flashed upon the brain of John F. 
Appleby, where Jacob Miller learned to im- 
prove the thresher, and George Easterly to 
build the header, and Joseph F. Glidden to 
invent barb-wire. 

Before 1850 there was some _ progress 
among farmers, but it was as slow as mo- 
lasses in Alaska. ‘They were free’and inde- 
pendent, and little else. They had poor 
homes, poor farms, poor implements. 

Then came the gold-rush to California. 
What this event did for farmers and the 
world can scarcely be exaggerated. It 
opened up the prairies, fed the hungry banks 
with money, lured the farm laborers west- 
ward, and compelled the farmers to use 
machinery. 

Three years later the Crimean War sent 
the price of wheat soaring, and the farmers 
had a jubilee of prosperity. Away went the 
log-cabin, the ox-cart, the grain-cradle, and 
the flail. In came the frame house, the 
spring buggy, the reaper and the thresher. 
The farmers began to buy labor-saving de- 
vices. Better still, they “began to. invent 
them. 


FARMING BY MACHINERY. 


To measure American farmers by the cen- 
sus is now an outgrown method, for the rea- 
son that each farmer works with the power 
of five men. The farm has become a factory. 
Four-fifths of its work is done by machinery, 
which explains how we can produce one-fifth 
of the wheat of the world, half of the cot- 
ton, and three-fourths of the corn, although 
we are only 6 per cent. of the human race. 

The genie who built Aladdin’s palace in a 
night was the champion hustler of the fairy- 
tale countries. But he was not so tremen- 
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dously superior to the farm laborer, who 
takes a can of gasoline and cuts fifty cords 
of wood in a day, or to the man who milks 
a herd of sixty cows in two hours, by 
machinery. 

‘To-day farming is not a drudgery. Rather 
it is a race,—-an exciting rivalry between the 
different States. For years Illinois and Iowa 
have run neck and neck in the raising of 
corn and oats. Minnesota carries the blue 
ribbon for wheat, with Kansas breathless in 
second place; California has shot to the 
front in the barley race; Texas and Louisiana 
are tied in the production of rice; Kentucky 
is the tobacco champion, and New York 
holds the record for hay and potatoes. 


IOWA,—A STATE OF NEW FARMERS. 


‘To.see the new farmer at his best,.I went 
to Iowa. No other State has invested so 
much money,—$60,000,000,—in labor-sav- 
ing machinery; so that it may fairly claim to 
be the zenith of the farming world. 

Here are 20,000 women and 300,000 men 
who have made farming a profession. ‘They 
are producing wealth at the rate of $500,- 
000,000 a year, nearly $1600 apiece. How? 
By throwing the burden of drudgery upon 
machines, 

Iowa is not so old; she will be sixty-two 
this year. She is not so large; little England 
is larger. Yet, with her hog-money she 
could pay the salaries of all the monarchs of 
Europe, and with one year’s corn crop she 
could buy out the Harvester Trust, or build 
three New York subways. 

When the Indians sold Iowa to Uncle 
Sam they got about 8 cents an acre. To 
give the price exactly, to a cent, it was $2,- 
877,574.87. When this money was paid 
there were statesmen who protested that it 
was too much. Yet this amount was less 
than one-quarter of the value of the eggs in 
last year’s nests. Every three months the 
Iowa hen pays for Iowa. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. Harlan, of 
the Des Moines Historical Society, I ob- 
tained the addresses of nine old settlers, who 
went into Iowa with ox-carts, before 1850, 
and who are still living. I found that every 
one of them had remained on the land and 
was prosperous. The poorest owned $7000, 
and the richest $96,000, and their average 
wealth was $36,000. 

I found one young county, born since the 
Civil War, in which 5000 farmers now own 
property worth $75,000,000. They have 
14,00 horses, 17,000 sheep, 60,000 cattle, 
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and 90,000 hogs. In the furnishing of the 
homes in this county, so its Auditor informs 
me, more than $25,000 has been spent on the 
one item of pianos. , 


A FARMERS’ COLLEGE. . 


In a small, out-of-the-way town called 


.Ames I came upon a farmers’ college,—a 


veritable Harvard of the soil. Here, on a 
thousand acres which fed the wild deer and 
buffalo in the days of Andrew Jackson, is a 
college that equals Princeton and Vassar 
combined in the number of its pupils. Its 
farm-machinery building is the largest of its 
kind, and it is a curious fact, showing how 
new the new farmer is, that the professors in 
charge of this department are obliged to 
teach without a text-book. 

The Iowans pay $500,000 a year to sus- 
tain this college. They pay it cheerfully. 
‘They pay it with a hurrah. Why? Because 
it is the biggest money-maker in the State. 
One little professor, named Holden,—the 
smallest of the whole 140,—is revered by the 
Iowans as a King Midas of the cornfield. 
He has shown them how to grow ten bushels 
more per acre, by using a better quality of 
seed. 


A RICH AND PROSPEROUS STATE. 


First in corn, first in farm machinery, and 
‘first in the number of her banks! That is 
Iowa. There are a few of her villages that 
have no banks, but they are conscious of their 
disgrace. “They feel naked and ashamed. 
In all, there are as many banks as post- 
offices, very nearly; and they are crammed 
with enough wealth to build three Panama 
Canals. 

The pride of Iowa is Des Moines, a city 
of farm-bred people. It is so young that 
some of its old men remember when wolf- 
hunting was good where its one skyscraper 
stands to-day. It has no history and no 
souvenirs, A little while ago a lot of inaus- 
trious people came here poor, and now they 
are prosperous and still busy,—that is the 
story of Des Moines in a sentence. 

In the main hall of the five-domed capitol 
at Des Moines is a life-sized painting of a 
prairie wagon, hauled by oxen. In such 4 
rude conveyance as this most of the early 
settlers rolled into Iowa, at a gait of two 
miles an hour. But there are no prairie 
wagons now, nor oxen. Ten thousand miles 
of railway crisscross the State, and make 
more profit in three months than all the rail- 
ways of ancient India made last year. 
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Instead of being t:x-ridden serfs, these 
Iowans pay the total self-governing cost of 
their commonwealth by handing over the 
price of the summer’s hay. Instead of being 
the prey of money-lenders, they have made 
Des Moines the Hartford of the West, in 
which forty-two insurance companies carry a 
risk of half a billion. And so, in each one 
of its details, the story of these “ corn kings ” 
is staggering to a mere city-dweller, espe- 
cially to any one who has cold-storage ideas 
about farmers. 

Big men, too, as well as big corn, are 
grown in Iowa. Here is a sample group,— 
half educators and half Statesmen: John B. 
Grinnell, Henry Smith Williams, Albert 
Shaw, Newell Dwight Hillis, Carl Snyder, 
Emerson Hough, Hamlin Garland, Senators 
Allison and Dolliver, Leslie M. Shaw, John 
A. Kasson, Horace Boies, Gov. Albert B. 
Cummins, and our official farmer,—James 
Wilson. ‘ 

And Iowa is not an exceptional State. A 
traveler hears the same story,—from ox-cart 
to automobile,—in almost every region of the 
prairie West. ‘The various States are only 
patches of one vast grassy plain, where 


“painted harvesters, fleet after fleet, _ 
Like yachts, career through seas of waving 
wheat.” 


SELLING FARM MACHINERY IN TEXAS. 


“ My first experience with the ‘ new farm- 
er,’ as you call him, was in Texas,” said a 
Kansas City business man. “I had taken an 
agency for harvesters in a section of Texas 
that was bigger than several dozen Vermonts, 
and made my headquarters in a town called 
Amarillo. The first morning I went into 
the bank to get acquainted. While I was 
there in came a big, roughly dressed man. 

“*Come here, Bill,’ said the banker. 
‘Maybe you want some farm machinery.’ 

“* Maybe I do,’ said the big fellow; so 

I gave him a catalog and went on talking 
with the banker. 
. “Ten minutes later the big fellow looked 
up from the catalog and asked: ‘ How much 
do you want for ten of these binders?’ I 
nearly had a spell of heart failure, but I 
gasped the price. He said: ‘ All right! Send 
’em along.’ 

““* Don’t you worry about Bill’s credit,’ 
said the banker, seeing I looked dazed. ‘ He 
has more than $100,000 in this bank right 
now.’ 

“This was my cue to get busy with the 
big farmer, and before he left the bank he 
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had bought a thresher, four traction engines, 
and half a dozen plows.” 


MACHINES MORE ECONOMICAL THAN SLAVES. 


Harvesting by machinery has actually be- 
come cheaper than the ancient method of 
harvesting by slaves. ‘This surprising fact 
was first brought to the notice of Europeans 
during the Chicago World’s Fair, when 
forty-seven foreign commissioners were taken 
to the immense Dalrymple farm in North 
Dakota. Here they saw a wheat-field very 
nearly 100 square miles in extent, with 300 
self-binders clicking out the music of the har- 
vest. There were no serfs,—no drudges,— 
no barefooted women. And yet they were 
told that the labor-cost of reaping the wheat 
was less than a cent a bushel. 

It has now become impossible to reap the 
world’s wheat by hand. As well might we 
try to carry coal from mines to ‘factories in 
baskets. Merely to have gathered in our 
own cereal and hay of last year’s growing 
would have been a ten-days’ job for every 
man and woman in the United States be- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-six. 
But even if it had been possible to return to 
hand labor in the production of the world’s 
wheat, the extra cost would have swollen, 
last year, to a total of $330,000,000,—so I 
am told by a Wisconsin professor who has 
made a careful study of the costs of harvest- 
ing. This amount is more than equal to the 
entire revenue of the Harvester Trust in the 
five years of its existence. 

Roughly speaking, the time needed to 
handle an acre of wheat has been reduced 
from sixty-one hours to three, by the use of 
machinery. Hay now requires four hours, 
instead of twenty-one; oats seven hours, in- 
stead of sixty-six, and potatoes thirty-eight 
hours, instead of 109. 

It is machinery that has so vastly increased 
the size of the average American farm. In 
India, where a farmer’s whole outfit can be 
bought for $10, the average farm is half an 
acre or less. In France and Germany it is 
five acres. In England it is nine. But in 
the United States,—the home and birthplace 
of farm machinery,—it is 150 acres. 


DIVERSIFIED FARMING. 


Very little has been written about this 
stupendous prosperity of American farmers. 
Why? Because it is so recent. The era of 
big profits began barely ten years ago. There 
was a time when the blue-ribbon new farmer 
was the man who grew wheat in the Red 
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River Valley. He was the aristocrat of the 
West. His year’s work was no more than a 
few weeks of plowing and sowing, and a few 
days of harvesting. Even this was done 
easily, sitting on the seat of a machine and 
driving a team of splendid horses. After har- 
vest, he cashed in, carried a big check to the 
bank, and settled down for a long “ loaf” or 
a trip to the old homestead in the East. 

But it was the bad year of 1893 that first 
put American farmers on the road to afflu- 
ence. Up to that time it was their usual 
policy to depend on a single crop. One 
farmer planted nothing but wheat; another 
planted nothing but corn; a third nothing 
but cotton, and so on. But in 1893 the 
prices of wheat, corn, and cotton fell so low 
that the farmers’ profits were wiped out. 
‘This disaster set the farmers thinking, and 
in four years they had changed over to the 
new policy of diversified farming. 

Instead of putting all their work upon one 
crop, they planted from three to a dozen 
crops each year. ‘They manufactured their 
corn into cattle; they gave the soil a square 
deal in the matter of fertilization; they 
learned to plant better seed and to pay atten- 
tion to the Weather Bureau; they studied the 
market reports, and, best of all, they swung 
over from muscle to machinery, until to-day 
the value of the machinery on American 
farms is fully a thousand millions. 


THE ADOPTION OF SCIENTIFIC METHODS. 


All this amazing progress that I have been 
describing is by no means the best that the 
new farmer will do. It is merely what he 
has done by the aid of machinery. What he 
will do by the aid of science remains to be 
seen. 

Scientific agriculture is young. It has had 
to wait until machinery prepared the way, by 
giving the farmers time to think and money 
to spend. The first scientist who took notice 
of farming was the Frenchman Lavoisier. 
He found out the composition of water, in 
1783, and was in the midst of many discov- 
eries, when a Paris mob hustled him to the 
guillotine. The famous Leibig next ap- 
peared and founded the first agricultural 
experiment station. “Then came Berthelot, 
the father of synthetic chemistry, with his 
sensational announcement, “The soil is 
alive.” 

To-day the new farmer finds himself 
touched by science on all sides. He knows 
that there are more living things in one pinch 
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of rich soil than there are people on the 
whole globe. . He knows that he can take a 
half-dozen handfuls of earth from different 
parts of his farm, mix them together, send 
one thimbleful to a chemist, and find out 
exactly the kind of crop that will give him 
the best harvest. And more, now that science 
has given him a peep into nature’s factory, 
he can even feel a sense of kinship between 
himself and his acres, because he knows that 
the same elements that redden his blood are 
painting the green hues on his fields and 
forests. 

There are now 15,000 new farmers who 
have «graduated from agricultural colleges; 
and since the late Prof. W. O. Atwater 
opened the first American experiment station, 
in 1875, fifty others have sprung into vigor- 
ous life. There is also at Washington an 
Agricultural Department, which has become 


the greatest aggregation of farm-scientists in 


the world. To maintain this department 
Uncle Sam pays grudgingly $11,000,000 a 
year. He pays much more than this to give 
food and blankets to a horde of lazy Indians, 
cr for the building of two or three warships. 
But it is at least more than is being spent on 
the new farmer in any other country. 

Step by step farming is becoming a sure 
and scientific profession. The risks and un- 
certainties that formerly tossed the farmer 
back and forth between hope and despair are 
being mastered. The Weather Bureau, which 
sent half a million warnings last year to the 
farmers, has already become so skilful that 
six-sevenths of its predictions come true. In 
Kansas wheat-growing has become so sure 
that there has been no failure for thirteen 
vears. -And in the vast Southwest the trick 
of irrigation is changing the man-killing 
desert into a farmers’ paradise, where there 
is nothing so punctual as the crops. 

Already gasoline engines are in use among 
the new farmers. The International Har- 
vester Company made 25,000 of them last 
year at Milwaukee, without supplying the 
demand. ‘These engines, in the near future, 
will be operated with alcohol, which the 
farmers can distill from potatoes, at a cost of 
10 cents a gallon. This is no dream, as 
there are now 6000 alcohol engines in use 
on the farms of Germany alone. 

When this Age of Alcohol arrives the 
making of the new farmer will be very nearly 
complete. He will then grow his own power, 
and know how to harness the omnipotence of 
the soil. 
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THE SPIRIT AND LETTER OF EXCLUSION. 


ALTHOUGH the question of immigra- 

tion has changed materially in many 
respects with the growth and development 
of the country, it has steadily increased in im- 
portance. Formerly migrations were en 
masse; but in all considerations of the immi- 
gration issue as it pertains to this country 
a clear line of distinction must be drawn be- 
tween that form of migration and the indi- 
vidualistic, which is the character of that 
known to the United States. 

Before the Civil War our laws encouraged 
immigration. Subsequently legislation has 
been directed to the elimination of undesira- 
ble aliens, so that a general policy of selec- 
tion now prevails. During the fiscal year 
1907 the total of new arrivals in the United 
States was 1,285,349, which was 184,614 in 
excess of the returns for the fiscal year 1906, 
and 258,850 more than the total number for 
the fiscal year 1905. The profound impor- 
tance of the immigration question can be un- 
derstood accordingly. 

With our expanding jurisdiction the prob- 
lem becomes more complex. With a jurisdic- 
tion extending to Alaska, Panama, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii, Guam, and the Philippines, 
and a diversified industrial system, a uniform 
policy is practically impossible. What is 
suited to the mainland cannot be adapted to 
our insular communities, and the need of 
differentiation in immigration regulation has 
induced the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, Secretary 
of Commerce and Labor, to contribute to the 
North American: Review for April an article 
emphasizing the necessity for special attention 
to this question as related to our insular pos- 
sessions. 

Reverting to the term “ Undesirable 
Classes,” he shows that it has a different sig- 
nificance in the East from that given it in the 
West. In the former the main objection is 
congestion in our large Atlantic seaport cities. 
In the West it applies exclusively to the Chi- 
nese. Writing on the latter condition, he 
says: . 

“The present policy of the United States 
toward Chinese immigration has existed for 
nearly a generation. A governmental policy 


so long pursued is not to be lightly changed, 
nor is it the present purpose to suggest any 
change, so far as the spirit of the policy is 
concerned. What I would urge is not only 
based on a full recognition of the fixed char- 
acter of the present policy, but is entirely in 
furtherance of it. It is only suggested that 
the letter of the law, as expressed and en- 
forced to-day, may not be so effectively and 
harmoniously in accord with the spirit of the 
policy as it might be. It is not the policy of 
the Government with reference to Chinese 
immigration, but the manner in which it is, 
of necessity, carried out, by reason of the way 
in which the laws are framed, that causes 
constant friction and dissatisfaction. 

“It has been the policy of this Govern- 
ment, as would appear from its laws and 
treaties, to exclude persons of the Chinese 
race merely because they are Chinese, regard- 
less of the class to which they belong, and 
without reference to their age, sex, culture, 
or occupation, or the object of their coming 
to this country, or the length of their stay in 
it. The real purpose of the Government’s 
policy is to exclude a particular and well- 
defined class, leaving other classes of Chinese, 
—except, as they, in common with all other 
foreigners, may be included within the prohi- 
bitions of the general immigration laws,—as 
free to come and go as the citizens or sub- 
jects of any other nation. 

“As the laws are framed, however, it 
would appear as if the purpose were rigidly 
to exclude persons of the Chinese race in 
general, and to admit only such persons of 
the race as fall within certain expressly 
stated exemptions. I regard this feature of 
the present laws as unnecessary and fraught 
with irritating consequences. In the admin- 
istration of the laws as framed, no matter 
what care is taken to treat with courtesy and 
consideration persons of the Chinese race who 
are lawfully entitled to admission, it is im- 
possible that those who have to endure the 
formalities required of them should fail to 
take offence and to resent as a humiliation the 
manner in which by law they are distin- 
guished from natives of other countries. 
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Laws so framed can only be regarded as in- 
volving a discrimination on account of race, 
though discriminations on account of race, 
color, previous condition, or religion are alike 
opposed to the principles of the Republic and 
to the spirit of its institutions.” 

Accordingly, he says the Chinese Govern- 
ment and people are aggrieved at our treat- 
ment of them and in various ways manifest 
their displeasure. In 1904, after the treaty 
of 1894 had been in force ten years, China 
availed herself of her reserved right and for- 
mally dencunced the convention as one offen- 
sive to her national pride. China contended 
that the object was to exclude laborers, not 
that the enumeration of certain exempt 
classes should operate as a general exclusion 
of all others. Our contention was that only 
those expressly included should be admitted. 
The boycott of 1905 showed us what China 
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could do in retaliation. Our exports to 
China in that year were $57,000,000. In 
1906 they fell to $44,000,000, and in 1907 
to $26,000,000,—a decline of more than 50 
per cent. in two years. 

On higher grounds than those of mere 
commercial advantage, however, should the 
frame of the laws be changed. The relations 
between China and the United States have 
always been friendly, and in pursuing our ex- 
clusion policy it is not necessary to offend the 
amour propre of a friendly nation, or unnec- 
essarily to humiliate a whole people when 
only a particular class is to be reached. 
With only 70,000 Chinese in this country, a 
full and fair consideration of the subject 
and a recasting of the laws should not occa- 
sion apprehension. ‘The present is an oppor- 
tune moment to adjust the letter to the spirit 
of our national policy of exclusion, 


THE HINDU IN AMERICA. 


NGLAND’S policy in Hindustan has 
reduced that country to helplessness and 
abject dependence. Her sons are emigrat- 
ing to Japan, China, Australia, South Amer- 
ica, Canada, and our Western States. Some 
of the latter have been students. ‘The year 
1901-1902 brought the first pioneer Hindu 
students to the schools of the Pacific Coast. 
Since then six students came to American 
colleges in one year. In 1904 there were a 
number in the University of California. 
This year there are seventeen. 

Emigration of Hindus to the United 
States followed the siege of Peking. The 
Sikhs and the Paythans from the Punjab, 
mostly former British soldiers, were the first 
to come to America. In Canada (British 
Columbia) they are relatively numerous. 
Hostility has been evinced toward them both 
in Canada and the United States, resulting 
in riot and disorder. ‘They work in factories, 
on railroads, and as peddlers. Many work 
in the silver mines in Nevada. ‘They are 
born agriculturists and might be profit- 
able to the State if given an opportunity to 
cultivate land. They are honest and law- 
abiding. 

Another class of Hindus has been here 
since 1893,—Vendantic philosophers. Swami 
Vevekananda and Swami Abhedananda are 
two well-known representatives. A monthly 
organ is published, styled Vedanta, and a 
permanent home has been acquired in New 


-cipal export from India. 


York. In San Francisco is a branch called 
the “ Hindu Temple.” 

Commerce with India is still in its infancy 
on the Pacific Coast. Jute bags are the prin- 
Printing ink and 
published thought reach Calcutta from Ber- 
keley. A great 70,000 horse-power waterfall 
at Canvery is under the control of an Amer- 
ican corporation; a Mysore goldfield is 
worked by this plant; a San Francisco com- 
pany has been running a great electric plant 
in northern India, and ‘‘ Mr. Andrew Carne- 
gie is virtually monopolizing all of the man- 
ganese ore throughout India,” according to 
Mr. Girindra Mukerji, M. S., in the Over- 
land Monthly for April. India looks, to 
America, says he, for a certain kind of help, 
—and it will not be denied. It is an appeal 
from the oldest civilization’to the newest. 

In the’same number Miss Agnes Foster 
Buchanan says the Hindu invasion is the 
latest racial problem with which the West 
must deal, although it is not recognized as 
such at this moment. The difficulties will 
be enhanced through the obligations and ex- 
actions of the various Hindu castes and the 
superstitions of the people,—influences which 
have been potential and sacred for ages. 

They have come to this country eager to 
do any and all kinds of work. They are to 
be found in iron factories, on railroads, and 
as fruit pickers. They live together in colo- 
nies, and their living expenses do not exceed 
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$3 monthly per capita. They make good, 
steady workmen, although they lack physical 
endurance, and in appearance they are strik- 
ing, well-built fellows. 

“So California and the West,” says this 
writer, “give to the powers that be in 
Washington another question for legislation, 
tor it must needs be by legislation that the 
present crisis is to be bridged. ‘The small 
cloud on the horizon, now no larger than a 
man’s hand, is threatening because misunder- 
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stood, but grows larger and larger as each 
wind that blows from the East brings it 
nearer. 

“The sacred writings of the Vedas say: 
‘I gave the earth to Arya.’ This is a pro- 
pitious moment for the State Department 
to adopt an amendment to the Vedas and to 
tell our brothers of the East that while the 
earth is large enough for us all, there is no 
one part of it that will comfortably accom- 
modate voth branches of the Aryan family.” 





THE WAR 
ROBABLY not one person in a hundred 


knows what opium really is; certainly 
not one in a thousand is aware that it is 
smoked elsewhere than in the filthy dens of 
a Chinatown or in the “joints” of more 
fashionable quarters, and that among opium- 
smokers are to be found, throughout China 
and in other countries of the Far East, not 
only the emaciated, cadaverous-looking, de- 
crepit, and prematurely old, but men full of 
years and honors, robust in body and of the 


keenest intellects. T’o the majority of read- 


ers the remarks of M. Albert de Pouvour- 
ville in La Revue will come as a veritable 
surprise. Without going so far as to de- 
scribe him as an apologist for opium, it can 
be truthfully said that the facts he sets forth 
with regard to the subject generally are both 
pertinent and interesting, and that they ex- 
emplify in a striking manner the soundness 
of the old maxim, “ One side of a case holds 
good until the other is told.” 

M. de Pouvourville, who writes with the 
authority of a practical chemist, points out 
that the alkaloids which give to opium its 
specific properties,—at least the properties 
sought by smokers,—are especially morphine 
and thebain. 


The action of morphine on the human system 
is well known. Thebain quickens the senses, 
but exacerbates the nerves. It is the singular 
combination of these two contrary actions that 
the opium-smoker loves. Thebain is 
about twenty-five times more active than mor- 
phine, dose for dose. Here is a brief but suffi- 
cient explanation of the peculiar intoxication 
of opium, an intoxication (due to the thebaic 
action) essentially lucid; and one may say that, 
far from beclouding the faculties of the smoker, 
opium excites them to excess. In the intoxica- 
tion of alcohol the animal oppresses and kills 
the intellectual; in that of opium it is the steel 
that wears out the scabbard. 


The Revue writer goes on to show that 


ON OPIUM. 


there is opium and opium. Thebain having 
an action about twenty-five times as powerful 
as that of morphine, it follows that an opium 
in which these two alkaloids were present in 
the proportion of 1 to 25 would be innocuous. 
Now, the opium of India, that of Benares, 
for instance, contains 7 per cent. of morphine 
and no thebain whatever ; Chinese opium con- 
tains from 5 to 6 per cent. of morphine and 
0.06 per cent. of thebain. It will thus be 
seen that while the opium of China is only 
slightly harmful, that of India is a veritable 
poison. This, in the opinion of M. de Pou- 
vourville, is the real explanation of the ap- 
parently contradictory action of the Celestial 
Empire in cultivating its own opium and in 
refusing the English drug, being apparently 
desirous of ruining the foreign traffic, but in 
reality striving simply to protect the health 
of its subjects. Commenting on the superior- 
ity of the Chinese drug, M. de Pouvourville 
says: 
sani One is no longer surprised that many 
physicians and chemists have declared the abso- 
lute innocuousness of Chinese opium smoked 
under certain conditions, and that the immense 
majority of smokers habitually accustomed to 
the practice show by their physical aspect and 
their intellectual and moral worth that the en- 
joyment of opium is perfectly harmless. 3 ae 
In the Far East, as admitted by members of 
the medical profession, the moderate use of 
opium is a preventive of cholera, cholerine, dys- 
entery, as well as of lung affections of all kinds 
it cures nervous diseases; it renders the 
memory more accurate and the intellect more 
active; it calms the senses. - er 
traordinary that it should have excited the in- 
dignation of western nations exclusively, who 
are freely addicted to the use of poisons of the 
most dangerous kinds, and who, even in the 
common aperitive, drink alcohol, ether, strych- 
nine, and absinthe. 


Regarding the attitude of France, Eng- 
land, and China, respectively, on the opium 
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question, M. de Pouvourville has this to 
say: 

In France the sale of the drug is not textually 
prohibited, but, as opium is listed as a pharma- 
ceutical product solely, and druggists may sell it 
only on a medical prescription, traffic in it is 
practically interdicted. When France conquered 
Tongking and Annam she found there free trade 
in opium, which was made a monopoly, and sub- 
sequently converted into a tax, which assures 
to the local budget of Indo-China an annual 
sum of varying proportions, but always respec- 
table. 

In England a society for the suppression of 
the traffic in opium was founded in 1874. 
Not until 1891 did it succeed in obtaining a 
vote of the House of Commons condemning 
the trafic. A commission of inquiry was in- 
stituted in 1893, and, its results not having 
been published in 1906, 322 members’ of the 
English Parliament demanded the suppres- 
sion of the opium trade. A glance at the 
budget of British India reveals a sufficient 
reason for the tardy action of the English 
Colonial Office in this matter. 

Of the total net receipts,—about £46,000,000,— 
the land revenue formerly brought in about 
£20,000,000, but this has fallen off to the ex- 
tent of £7,000,000, owing to the ruin of the trade 
in indigo, resulting from the discovery of the 
chemical composition of colors. The taxes on 
opium exceed £8,000,000._ The poppy is culti- 
vated and opium is manufactured on the crown 
lands under a strict government monopoly. In 
Bengal, Oudh, and the Northwest the plant is 
cultivated on the understanding “that all the 
opium shall be sold to the government. At the 
present time the income from opium forms a 
tenth of the total receipts shown in the vice- 
regal budget. It was hardly to be expected that, 
following the serious diminution of the land 
revenue, the British Government would willingly 
forego the further loss of so sure an income 
as that derived from the traffic in opium. 


CASTRO, THE 
CORPORATIONS have no souls is an 


axiom of the common law. Sovereignties, 
as exemplified in Cipriano Castro, President 
of Venezuela, have no gratitude. He has 
perpetrated acts of oppression and injustice 
against our citizens so gross as to surpass be- 
lief. To the protests of our Government 
he is insolently indifferent. The case of the 
United States & Venezuela Company against 
Venezuela is a clear case of spoliation by 
Venezuela without justification or excuse. 
Summarized briefly, the facts are: In 1900 
some American gentlemen interested in pav- 
ing matters sought in Venezuela an asphalt 
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Two British commissions of inquiry have 
placed on record conclusions eminently un- 
satisfactory to the opponents of opium. That 
of 1895 heard 723 Hindu and Chinese wit- 
nesses and 257 European. ‘The inquiry re- 
vealed the fact that the use of opium in 
British India was much more general than 
had been supposed, and that the drug ap- 
peared to exercise on the human system an 
influence similar to that of cinchona. 

The recent Minto commission, having sat- 
isfied itself as to the perfect harmlessness of 
opium taken in certain doses, asserts that, 
consequently, traffic in it can not be either 
immoral or inhumane. ‘“‘ Besides,” adds the 
commission’s report, “the Hindus do not 
smoke opium like the miserable Chinese; no, 
indeed, they never smoke it. They only eat 
it: they eat it as a febrifuge in the form of 
quinine ”; and the report very properly says 
that “if opium is bad for the bronchi, it is 
excellent for the stomach.” The Viceroy of 
India, in a postscript, adds: “It is equally 
excellent for the budget.” 

The attitude of China toward the opium 
question seems, according to M. de Pouvour- 
ville, to savor of “both good faith and 
bluff.” 

On September 20, 1906, an imperial edict de- 
creed that within ten years the use of and trade 
in opium must be abolished. The Chinese Gov- 
ernment has actually closed in the provinces of 
Shanghai, Foochow, and Canton the public 
smoking-places to the number of 3000. It has 
officially interdicted the use of opium to the 
civil and military officials, and has already pun- 
ished those who have failed to: comply with the 
regulations. It has acquainted the European 
powers of its willingness to suppress the habit, 
and has requested the Brtish Government to re- 
strain gradually, and within ten years to sup- 
press, the importation of Indian opium. 


UNGRATEFUL. 


deposit. At a place called “ Inciarte” their 
representative found a splendid asphalt lake. 
He contracted to purchase the mine from the 
owners and applied to Castro for a conces- 
sion to build a railroad free from taxes. On 
April 20, 1901, on payment of 50,000 bol- 
ivars and the promise to build a railroad, 
etc., which at the end of fifty years would 
revert to Venezuela, a concession was granted 
as prayed for, which was to be exempt from 
all national taxes and contributions, includ- 
ing import and export duties. 

The company thereupon became active. 
The road was built through forests, swamps, 
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and almost impenetrable jungles, and with 
almost insuperable difficulty, until finally a 
connection was made between mine and 
navigable water. “It is a story of American 
grit, indomitable pluck, and triumphant suc- 
cess,” says Mr. R. Floyd Clarke in the North 
American Review for April. 

Manufacturing operations were bégun in 
August, 1902, and continued up to Jan- 
uary 20, 1905. Over $600,000 was spent in 
the purchase of the mine and the develop- 
ment of the property. ‘The enterprise is 
worth not less than $1,500,000. During 
1904 the company earned a net profit of 
$84,119.57, or over 5% per cent. on its total 
capitalization. 

On July 22, 1904, Castro, through his re- 
ceiver, seized the plant and property of the 
New York & Bermudez Company. Since 
that date Venezuela has been selling asphalt 
to the United States, and from the revenue 
so derived $5 a ton goes to the receiver, and 
the balance to an unnamed beneficiary. Pre- 
vious to this transaction the company was a 
competitor of the United States & Venezuela 
Company. With Castro operating the Ber- 
mudez Company, this competition was unde- 
sirable. Hence, by executive decree on June 
21, 1904, a duty of 4 bolivars (80 cents) was 
levied on every ton of asphalt exported, and 
a 3 per cent. tax on the gross product of the 
mine. These were enforced against the 
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United States & Venezuela Company, and 
for the 3 per cent. tax purposes the asphalt 
was valued at $20 a ton. In addition duties 
were levied against the company’s imports and 
Castro held the latter at the custom house. 

The company protested and, finding this 
unavailing, offered to pay under protest, but 
this was refused, and the answer given that 
amy grievance must be determined by the 
Venezuelan courts. So, in January, 1905, 
the company closed its works and applied to 
the State Department at Washington for re- 
dress. Castro’s action is repudiation of his 
written concessions. The company is abun- 
dantly fortified with documentary evidence 
of right and title. 

“Under such circumstances,” says this 
writer, “is the American Government to 
stand by and allow its citizens to be thus 
despoiled- without action?”’ Venezuela mas- 
querades under a constitution, but is in truth 
a military dictatorship molded and wielded 
by one man of passionate character and 
sordid aims. Congress, therefore, should in- 
sist that the Executive enforce upon Venez- 
uela the arbitration of the claims herein, even 
though to secure such arbitration the use of 
a “mailed fist” should be required. Every 
principle of right and justice and every con- 
sideration of self-respect demand the arbitra- 
tion,—compulsory, if necessary,—of these 
claims. 


SHOULD TRIAL BY JURY BE ABOLISHED? 


CONVINCED by thirty-five years’ ex- 

perience at the bar that juries are slow- 
ly losing respect for State courts, as well as 
for the law, and are becoming more and more 
aggressive in placing their own interpreta- 
tion on the law, and attending less and less 
to the rulings of the court and his charge de- 
fining the law of the case, Mr. Hal W. 
Greer, in the American Law Review for 
March-April, sums up his objections to the 
jury system in criminal cases, thus: 

First. They do not apply the exact defini- 
tions of crimes given in the court’s charge, 
because they do not understand them, nor, in 
truth, do they care to understand them. 
They believe their own ideas are supreme 
and that they have the right to be governed 
by same. 

Second. They read into the law their own 
emotions, sympathies, and feelings, giving it 
their own interpretation, “ putting themselves 


in the place of the detendant,” a position 
never contemplated by the law or good 
morals. 

Third. Sometimes juries are corrupted 
through fear, or worse motives, into return- 
ing verdicts in defiance of law. 

Fourth. Prejudice figures largely in ver- 
dicts.‘ A tramp or pauper is denied the 
“benefit of the doubt,” but a well-to-do citi- 
zen has it stretched to most unreasonable 
lengths in his favor. 

Fifth. The method of selecting juries is 
childish and puerile, enabling one who has 
been “ influenced” to answer all questions 
satisfactorily, and operating against the con- 
scientious talesman who admits he has formed 
an opinion. The latter, the writer says, 
should no more be objectionable therefor than 
the trial judge himself. 

Sixth. The whole effort of defendant’s 


counsel is to keep conscientious men out of 
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the box, whose feelings, emotions, or senti- 
ments cannot be appealed to. 

Seventh. The law recognizes the fact that 
a -jury can be improperly influenced, in that 
it locks up juries in felony cases. 

Eighth. Counsel for defendant make state- 
ments and arguments (?) appealing to the 
passions and prejudices of the jurors, to vio- 
late directly their oaths and acquit the de- 
fendant, which they would not dare to make 
to the trial judge. 

Ninth. As the law is an exact science in- 
tended to prevent crime by fairly, justly, and 
reasonably punishing those guilty of its in- 
fraction, there can be no reason for a jury on 
the theory that it will be more merciful 
than judges learned in the law, and capable 
of deliberate and judicious analysis and ap- 
plication of facts. 

Tenth. The strongest reason against the 
system is that instead of every offence being 
accurately defined and punished, juries are 
continually adding to the definitions and de- 
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If it 
were known to be a fact that every crime 
would be punished according to its definition, 
there can be no doubt of the salutary effect. 
It is the uncertainty of a jury verdict that 
breeds criminal desire and anarchy. 

In civil cases, says he, juries are taken to 


stroying the certainty of punishment. 


avoid the law. “ Personal-injury ” suits af- 
ford the most striking illustration. Juries 
pay.no attention to the law, the assumption 
of risk, or the contributory negligence of the 
plaintiff, but decide the case plainly on a mis- 
taken sympathy against the defendant. The 
fact that the plaintiff is poor and the de- 
fendant rich is sufficient, and the jurors re- 
lieve their consciences by assuring one an- 
other that a higher court will correct. their 
mistake,—if any. Appellate courts com- 
placently hold themselves “ bound by the facts 
thus found by the jury,” and the law goes on 
changing from system to doubt, and from 
doubt to hopeless confusion and conscience- 
less anarchy. 





REACHING THE MILLIONS. 


FORTY years ago magazine advertising 
was unknown. ‘To-day a space equal 
to 700,000 agate lines is taken monthly by 
magazine advertisers in this country. The 
Bible has 120,000 agate lines; and Shake- 
speare 136,000. In a year the magazines of 
America devote over thirty times more space 
to advertising than is covered by Holy Writ 
and the dramas of Shakespeare combined. 

Advertising is the creative force of modern 
business, yet every business man has not 
grasped this fact. ‘The secret of success 
therein is in continually invoking printer’s 
ink. “The human mind,” says Mr. J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, in Appleton’s for May, “ is 
like a fertile field. Sow the seed and let it 
take root and grow, and in due time the har- 
vest comes. But the man who expects the 
harvest the day or month after the sowing 
of the seed would be looked upon as de- 
ficient in common sense.” Ninety per cent. 
of the failures in advertising are due to the 
fact that the advertiser did not carry his 
campaign to a finish. 

The year 1908 is the fortieth anniversary 
of magazine advertising. A page or two was 
a good advertising showing for a magazine 
around the late ’60’s. The publishers were 
utterly indifferent and published advertising 
almost under protest. In 1868 one enter- 


prising young man awoke to the possibilities 
of extending trade through advertising, and, 
wisely concluding that it was the women 
who spent the money, turned to the maga- 
zines of the period for publicity. His suc- 
cess was soon demonstrated, and American 
business discovered the vast and fruitful ben- 
efits of the advertising field. 

This young solicitor soon raised the num- 
ber of magazines for which he solicited ad- 
vertisements to thirty, and then the publish- 
ers became interested. When Peterson’s Mag- 
azine in a Christmas issue had twenty-five 
pages of advertising the publisher complained 
of the encroachment upon his literary space. 
This led to an increase in the magazine’s 
pages,—eight being added! The subsequent 
progress of magazine advertising is shown in 
the revenues of to-day’s leading magazines. 

To the 10-cent magazine much credit is 
due for the popularizing of magazine adver- 
tising. Before its advent the magazines 
were confined to the social and the elect. In 
addition to their price the fact that they did 
not strive to become popular gave them a 
place in the estimation of the public some- 
where between the catechism and a govern- 
ment report. The 10-cent magazine gave 
the masses a publication that entertained, 
and soon circulation jumped from 6000 to 
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10,000, and later to 50,000. Some of the 
popular magazines have even reached 500,- 
000 circulation. 

The magazine advertiser helped to this 
end. His patronage enabled the magazines 
to expand, and their expansion benefited him. 
To succeed he must patronize the magazine’s 
pages, and to that medium some of the best- 
known business firms in this country owe 
their success, their fame, and their fortune. 
Magazine advertising is conducted on 
“sound psychological lines.” It is a com- 
mercial science to-day. The business of adver- 
tising in magazines employs authors and 
artists rivaling in taste and efficiency the 
editors and illustrators of the magazines 
themselves. 

Magazine advertising has had much to do with 
the development of art in American industry. 
The most efficient artists and many of the best 
writers are co-operating with the keenest com- 
mercial minds for the magazines. And perforce 
the commodities thus cleverly announced are 
perfected in keeping with the character of this 
modern business literature. 


Competition has increased the pressure to 
secure success. Hence, modern American 


advertising is intensely interesting. Just as 
the Government employs a Saint Gaudens to 
beautify its coins, so the world of business 
makes its appeal to the wit, imagination, and 
artistic sense of the people. In addition to 
attractiveness, advertising in magazines sup- 
plies a world of business news. It is a 
monthly story of progress in industrial art. 
It is newsx New inventions, fabrics, articles 
of food and wear, and fads and fancies of 
fashion are communicated through advertise- 
ments. Fields of thought and scenes of 
travel, likewise. ‘The comforts, conventions 
and conveniences of life are thus made 
known. This leads to purchase and posses- 
sion by readers and largely influences trade 
and enterprise. 

More than $600,000,000 is expended in 
all kinds of advertising in this country, and 
magazine readers are conceded by advertisers 
to be the most liberal and persistent pur- 
chasers in America. The American maga- 
zine is a national institution, progressive, 
alert, beautiful, enterprising, instructive, and 
entertaining. Without the advertising sec- 
tion to support it this triumph of thought 
and skill would be impossible. 





HOW CHILE RECEIVED OUR FLEET. 


ERY interesting and significant, as in- 
dicative of cordiality toward this 
country on the part of a South American 
nation generally inclined to regard us with 
suspicion and ‘jealousy, is an elaborately il- 
lustrated article in a recent issue of Zig-Zag, 
the weekly of Santiago de Chile. 

The article begins by saying that at the 
arrival of the formidable squadron in the 
waters of the western Pacific all the coun- 
tries on that side of the continent joined in 
one outcry of jubilation, like that of “a per- 
son who, in danger of a blow from a strong 
enemy, sees himself unexpectedly helped by 
a friendly athlete of Herculean proportions.” 
To Chile fell the honor (so the Chilean 
writer expresses it) of being the first of the 
western nations of South America to wel- 
come the fleet after its successful trip around 
Cape Horn. The first step was to send one 
of Chile’s warships to meet the fleet and to 
escort it throughout its stay in Chilean 
waters: -In the meantime those seaports 
which were to be visited by the squadron 
were throbbing with excited preparations. 
Punta Arenas, a scrap of a town in the 


extreme end of Chile, was fairly beside itself 
with agitation at this tremendous break in 
the long monotony of its existence. The 
town was decorated with flags and wreaths, 
and, as the hour for the appearance of the 
fleet approached, every dweller in the town 
and adjoining country was scrambling into 
the best place to see what the Zig-Zag calls 
“the most grandiose panorama ever pre- 
sented before the seaports of South America.” 

Apparently Punta Arenas did nothing at 
all, during the stay of the “ Yankees,” but 
celebrate. 

The sailors who swarmed all over town 
were much liked and not an unpleasant episode 
occurred. The Chacabuco (the warship. which 
was the official escort of the American squad- 
ron) gave an elaborate banquet for the Ameri- 
can officers, at which the latter, reunited for the 
first time since the passage around Cape Horn, 
seemed to have enjoyed themselves hugely, and 
made many friends. A day or so later a public 
reception was given on board the Chacabuco. 
On the fifth day the American Minister gave a 
banquet for the American officers, and, taking 
advantage of their absence, the sailors of the 
Chacabuco gave a dinner on the same date to 
the American sailors, at which more than 600 
guests sat down. 
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WINTER IN PUNTA ARENAS (SANDY POINT), CHILE'S OUTPOST ON THE STRAIT OF MAGELLAN. 


(One steamer a day, on the average, calls at this port, which has a population of 10,000.) 


While all this was going on Santiago 
and Valparaiso were waiting impatiently for 
their share of the fun, and when the squad- 
ron finally began its northward progress an 
extraordinary activity began in those two 
cities. 


From the capital to the seaport there rolled a 
continual procession of express trains and ex- 
cursion trains, bringing the great crowds of 
persons who were eager not to miss the great 
spectacle. There was a rush for the best look- 
out places, and on the day the fleet was expected 
the upper part of the city looked like a great 
ant-hill and the roofs of the houses were black 
with spectators. Everybody had hurried through 
an extra early lunch in order not to miss the 
first appearance of the ships. The President of 
the republic, with his welcoming committee, 
had gene on board the General Baquedano to 
review the American fleet. 

The Yankees performed their part of this 
great show with admirable punctuality. By 
half-past twelve the first signs of the ships ap- 
peared on the horizon and were pointed out 
with great excitement by the expectant throngs. 
By a quarter past one the different ships could 
be distinguished, a little later their smokestacks 
could be picked out, and then with sweeping 
rapidity they advanced in their gayest attire, the 
Chacabuco leading the way, until the smallest 
details could be seen without the aid of opera- 
glasses. By two o’clock the squadron was al- 
most in the harbor, and at ten minutes before 
three, as the first ships passed Fort Valdivio, 
all the guns, as if moved by one impulse, roared 
forth the opening of the great salute of twenty- 
one volleys. 

As the flagship of the American fleet passed 


the different forts lining the harbor, Chilean 
military bands placed in the forts broke out 
into the American national song, and continued 
with other Yankee marches. The crowd on 
shore was absolut ly drunk with noise and en- 
thusiasm, and when President Montt, with his 
committee, came’ back to the wharf on his way 
home he was cheered to the echo by the dense 
throngs. 

Then the crowd began to disperse, casting 
a last look back at the ships, which lay at 
rest in the harbor, “the thick smoke from 
their smokestacks rising into the still air and 
taking the exact form of interrogation 
points.” Here Zig-Zag pauses to say that 
this was regarded as highly symbolical by all 
who observed it. ‘There the imposing ships 
lay, a riddle only to be answered by the 
future. Are they destined to watch over the 
young nations of America which face the 
Pacific while they grow strong through the 
regenerating force of peaceful labor? Or 
are these ships to be their perpetual ruin? 

There is no denying that the Americans 
made a most favorable impression on their 
Chilean hosts. Zig-Zag reports that officers, 
men and the civilian committee on board the 
Chacabuco were all charmed and stimulated 
by the good spirits, alert intelligence, and 
harmonious feeling reigning in the American 
fleet. It is noted with some national pride 
that the Chilean officers and men _ bore 
perfectly well the comparison with the 
Americans, 
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WILL CENTRAL AMERICA FIND HERSELF? 


THE conference held in Washington at 
the close of last year seems to give 
promise of an era of peace and prosperity 
for Central America. We have referred to 
the conference in several preceding numbers 
of the Review, and here give some addi- 
tional particulars, culled from an admirably 
succinct account of the proceedings contrib- 
uted by Dr. James Brown Scott to the 
American Journa! of International Law. 

The conference assembled in the building 
of the International Bureau of the Amer- 
ican Republics, and between November 14 
and December 20 it held fourteen sessions. 
Probably no similar conference can show 
such evidences of industry. Eight conven- 
tions or treaties were agreed to and signed, 
as follows: 

(1) General treaty of peace and amity; (2) 
additional convention to the foregoing treaty; 
(3) establishing a Central American court of 
justice; (4) extradition; (5) on future confer- 
ences; (6) on communications; (7) establish- 
ing an international Central American bureau; 
(8) establishing a pedagogical institute. 

As Dr. Scott remarks, a careful analysis 
of these conventions shows that the union of 
the Central American states into a federated 
republic was the goal constantly before the 
conference. It appeared, however, desirable 
to make haste slowly, to follow rather than 
to create public sentiment, so that the repub- 
lics might rather drift into union than be 
forced into it by a single act. 

Undoubtedly the most far-reaching of all 
the conventions is that establishing a Cen- 
tral American court of justice. While rec- 
ognizing that peace was the great need of 
the republics, the conference wisely decided 
that this peace must be based upon the ad- 
ministration of justice and not upon force, In 
the same number of the American Journal 
of International Law Senor Don Luis 
Anderson, Minister for Foreign Affairs of 
Costa Rica, who was chosen president of the 
conference, says, with reference to the new 
court, that it is not to be a mere arbitral 
commission, but a genuine judicial tribunal, 
to pronounce judgment on all questions that 
may be brought before it, acting in accord- 
ance with the principles of international law. 
Says Sefior Anderson: 

It is, understood that the Central American 
court of justice shall be fully independent ; that 
the sittings shall be held in the town of Carta ago, 
situated in the central tableland_ of Costa Rica; 


that its members shall be appointed by the leg- 
islative bodies of the Central American repub- 





SENOR DON. LUIS ANDERSON, OF COSTA RICA. 
(President of the Central American Peace Conference.) 


lics; that they shall be selected from among the 
best jurists of the respective republics, moral 
character and professional ability being made 
the principal qualifications; that they shall have 
no special connection with their respective gov- 
ernments; that they shall be charged with no 
mandate or other commission that might inter- 
fere with the purity of their motives, the upright- 
ness of their acts, and the equity of their deci- 
sions, _in short, it is understood that the 
Central American court of justice shall repre- 
sent the national conscience of Central America, 
as is aptly expressed in the thirteenth article of 
the compact. . +. This court of justice, the 
first tribunal of its class in the history of civili- 
zation, shall be, it is hoped, a strong and durable 
defense for international peace and fraternity 
in Central America. 

As regards the constitution of the court, 
to consist of a judge from each of the con- 
tracting nations, Dr. Scott points out that it 
is broad enough to permit it to assume juris- 
diction whether the controversy arises be- 
tween the contracting states or whether it 
be a controversy arising from the violation 
of treaties or other cases of an international 
character. Further, the court may become 
an international one in the broadest sense 
under the jurisdiction conferred upon it by 
Article IV., which reads: 


The court may likewise take cognizance of the 
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international questions which by special agree- 
ment any one of the Central American govern- 
ments and a foreign government may have de- 
termined to submit to it. 


All judgments of the court must be con- 
curred in by at least three of the justices, 
and they are to be communicated to the five 
governments. 

The general treaty of peace and amity is 
to remain in force for ten years, and there- 
after for one year from the time that any 
one of the republics notifies its wish to termi- 
nate the agreement. 

Honduras, having been the special object 
of aggression on the part of her neighbors, 
Article III. of the general treaty provides 
that: 

Honduras declares from now on its absolute 


neutrality in the event of any conflict between 
the other republics, and the latter, in their turn, 
7 
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provided such neutrality be observed, bind them- 
selves to respect it and in no case to violate 
the Honduran territory. 

A continual source of trouble is removed 
by Article II. of the additional convention, 
which provides that in case of civil war in a 
republic no other republic shall intervene. 

The preamble to the convention relating 
to future conferences states that the five re- 
publics, as one of the most efficacious means 
to prepare for the fusion of the Central 
American peoples into one single nationality, 
have agreed to the convention for the nam- 
ing of commissicns and for the meeting of 
conferences, which shall agree upon the most 
efficacious means to bring uniformity into 
their economic and fiscal interests; and, act- 
ing upon the principle that people are un- 
friendly because they do not know each 
other, the conference adopted the convention 





CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE AT WASHINGTON, DECEMBER, 1907. 


i Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State of United States; 2, Don Enrique C. Creel, Ambassador of Mex- 


ico; 3 


3, Don Joaquin B. Calvo, Minister of Costa Rica; 4, Dr. José Madriz, of Nicaragua; 5, Dr. Luis F. 





Corea, Minister of Nicaragua; 6, Dr. Angel Ugarte, Minister of Honduras; 7, Don Policarpo Bonilla, of 
Honduras; 8, Don E. Constantino Fiallos, of Honduras; 9, Dr. Luis Toledo Herrarte, of Guatemala; 10, 
Don Victor Sanchez-Ocafia, of Guatemala; 11, Don Federico Mejia, Minister of Salvador: 12, Dr. Salvador 
Rodriguez, of Salvador; 13, Dr. Salvador Gallegos, of Salvador; 14, Dr. Antonio Batres-Jéuregui, of Guat- 
emala; 15, Don Luis Anderson, of Costa Rica, President of the Conference; 16, Hon. William I. Buchanan, 
representative of the United States; 17, Don José F. Godoy, Acting Secretary of Mexican Embassy ; 18, 
Hon. Robert Bacon, Assistant Secretary of State of United States; 19, Mr. William T. S. Doyle, representa- 
tive of United States Department of State. 
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on communications, under which the repub- 
lics may co-operate in the construction of 
the Pan-American Railway and in the es- 
tablishment of steamships, telegraphs, tele- 
phones, “and everything that may tend to 
bind closer their mutual relations.” 

A very important convention is that es- 
tablishing a Central American bureau at 
(Guatemala. The wideness of its scope may 
be gathered from its opening paragraph: 

(1) To combine every effort toward the peace- 
ful reorganization of their mother country, Cen- 
tral America; (2) to impress upon public edu- 
cation an essentially Central American charac- 
ter; (3) the development of Central American 
commerce; (4) the advancement of agriculture 
and industries that can be developed to advan- 
tage in its different sections; (5) the uniformity 
of . . . legislation, recognizing as a funda- 
mental principle the inviolability of life, respect 
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for property, and the most absolute sacredness 
of the personal rights of man general 
sanitation, and especially that of the Central 
American ports uniformity in the sys- 
tem of weights and measures. 

Finally, recognizing the paramount im- 
portance of equality of treatment of citizens 
of one republic in the other republics in the 
matter of education as well as in political 
rights and privileges, a.:convention was 
adopted providing for the establishing in 
Costa Rica of a pedagogical institiite or nor- 
mal school for the training of teachers, with 
separate sections for men and women. ‘The 
conference recommended, in addition, the 
creation of an agricultural school in Salva- 
dor, a school of mines and mechanics in 
Honduras, and one of arts and trades in 
Nicaragua. 


“PAUCITY OF AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ACHIEVEMENT.” 


PROF. HUGO MUNSTERBERG, the 

Harvard psychologist, writing in the 
Deutsche Revue, gives a very discriminating 
estimate of the present status of American 
science, his article being occasioned by Owen 
Wister’s address at a recent Harvard cele- 
bration,—an address which gave rise to some 
agitation and to much still continuing com- 
ment, adverse and otherwise, in the Ameri- 
can academic world. 

Instead of the customary enthusiastic ora- 
tion to the students, Mr. Wister, tempted by 
his rare oppcrtunity, chose as his theme the 
paucity of American scientific achievement, 
addressing himself rather to the assembled 
professors. 

He spoke at the outset of the powerful eco- 
nomic development in America, with its vast 
preponderance of exports over imports, com- 
paring it with the scientific pursuit, where the 
imports still far outnumber the exports. In 
spite of the extraordinary outlay for universi- 
ties, American investigation to-day falls behind 
that of Germany. He adduced statistical proof 
of his assertion: in each branch of. science he 
mentioned the most eminent living scholar and 
showed how great the majority of the Germans, 
how small the minority of the Americans. 


The papers throughout the country re- 
ported the speech and attacks of all kinds 
were aimed at Mr. Wister. The first cry of 
indignation was: How tactless! A novelist 
to sit in judgment upon scholars, and that in 
presence of the student-body! Another, 
deeper-reaching and certainly more serious, 
argument against Wister was brought up 


again and again in the discussions. His 


whole arraignment, it was said, stands and 


falls with his assumption that the German 
type of scientific study is the only legitimate 
one. 

German science, it was argued, consists in 


the careful digging for and collecting of dry 
facts; fully as one may recognize the thorough- 





OWEN WISTER, THE NOVELIST. 


(Who recently called attention to America’s deficien- 
cies in science.) 
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ness and utility of this method, it must be em- 
phasized that it is not the only, nor even the 
highest, form of science. Far too long had it 
been sought to force this arid system, so con- 
trary to the American spirit, which is ever in- 
tent upon keeping in touch with pulsing life, 
upon their universities. It was certainly no re- 
proach to the American if he fell behind the 
Germans in such dray-work. The fine lucidity 
of the French and the comprehensive breadth 
of the English attract the genuine American 


| 


——— see Taaansiemeaneiane. 


























PROFESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG. 


more than the lumbering, endlessly painstaking, 
narrow wisdom of the Germans. 


It is remarkable, says Professor Miinster- 
berg, how widely, especially in non-academic 
circles, this conception is disseminated. That 
German science exhibits a brilliant style and 
perfect form as well; above all, that precisely 
in grasp, on great lines, it has so often led the 
world,—this the outsider will not credit. 


The doctorate dissertation controls the im- 
pression, and the work of Mommsen and Ranke, 
of Virchow and Helmholtz remain in the back- 
ground. But in narrower circles, too, there has 
been an unmistakable reaction against German 
influence, which, indeed, has no relation to Ger- 
man science. What many earnest Americans 
really deplore is that in the last decades, under 
German influence, the college curriculum in- 
herited from England, with its ideal of general 
culture, has given way more and more to the 
training of the specialist. Whether, indeed, 
much has not thereby been lost is a debatable 
question; nay, it may be justly asked whether 
the German universities themselves would not 
be culturally more effective were they to incor- 
porate certain elements of the English” idea. 
But it is confusing things to transfer a dislike 
of German university. methods to German 
science. And the initiated know this well. 
They know that science may, nay should, have 
a national coloring, but that, ultimately, there 
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is but one common science, requiring one com- 
mon standard. That on the great whole Ger- 
many contributes more to the general progress 
than any other country is not disputed in the 
best academic circles; they would only add that 
America follows next, preceding France and 
England. 

Wister’s award of superiority to the Ger- 
mans, therefore, was justified ir the eyes of 
connoisseurs. But as to his method, it is 
another matter. His calculation of the 
American deficit rests entirely upon his enum- 
eration of the leading investigators. In every 
specialty he sought out the one most eminent, 
and compared in the total the contributions 
of the various nations. But are not his 
classifications mostly arbitrary? 


He terms Richards of Harvard, for example, 
first in his branch, but, assuredly, he is not the 
foremost chemist ; in order to call him first, his 
field must be circumscribed. And, in principle, 
there would be no end to such demarcations. 
But Wister’s list was even more arbitrary in 
the choice of leaders than in classification, par- 
ticularly among Americans,—naming Lea as the 
foremost historian in his field, and omitting 
such men as the astronomers Newcomb and 
Pickering, the biologist Agassiz, the pathologists 
Theobald Smith and Welch, the geologist Cham- 
berlin, the philologists Jackson, Lanman, Gil- 
dersleeve, the jurists Beale, Moore, Ames, and 
many others. 

It all shows that his whole method is a 
mistaken one. Where a universal genius 
arises who towers above all competitors, there 
is sound reason in reckoning such a command- 
ing personality of a particular nation as a 
surpassing cultural achievement. But where 
there is a hardly noticeable difference between 
the first and the second, or the second and the 
third, it is of no significance whether the first 
be accidentally a German and the second an 


American, or vice versa. 


A philosopher like Kant stamped Germany a 
land of philosophy; if, the leader is only a 
Cohen, it is but a question of accident, for in- 
ternational comparison; a second or a third 
counts for the same. But the science of to-day 
is evidently not the scene of action for such 
pre-eminent geniuses; even in natural science, 
which seems to stand in the foreground, such 
men as Helmholtz and Pasteur and Darwin 
have no successors. It may be that this level- 
ing is needed in our present economic pursuits, 
which require, above all, the organized co-opera- 
tion of the many; or perhaps it is only the lull 
before the revival of spiritual science which 
seems at hand. He who wishes to gauge the 
present scientific achievement of a country must 
by all:means turn to the general accomplish- 
ment, not to the placing of heroes in relief. 
But whoever proceeds on that plan, observing 
without prejudice, on the spot, what has been 
achieved, cannot doubt that American science 
and the ‘productive work of the American uni- 
versities are entirely worthy of this mighty em- 
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pire, standing, indeed, not far behind Germany. 
And this recognition turns to wonder when we 
consider the rapidity of progress. The scien- 
tific work of to-day compared with that of 
thirty, nay twenty, years ago, shows an advance 
before which criticism is struck mute. And 
precisely this sudden change (due in such great 
part to German spiritual influence), evidences 
how misleading it is to look only to world- 
leaders, for such leaders are men whose life- 
work is finished; but American science is es- 
sentially the work of the last decades,—most of 
its pillars have not yet reached the age of lead- 
ership. 


Professor Miinsterberg concludes with the 
reflection that scientific achievement in Amer- 
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ica is, nevertheless, not on a level with in- 
dustrial accomplishment, a prime reason for 
this being that the strongest personalities are 
drawn to fields offering greater social dis- 
tinction than the academic and scientific 
careers,—such as law, politics, commerce, 
etc. Yet, just as in Germany the best young 
life is turning to the formerly contemned in- 
dustrial pursuits, a tendency toward science 
is slowly making ‘itself felt here. This ten- 
dency is the chief cause that American science 
has passed beyond its apprenticeship and en- 
tered with full value into the “ world- 
politics of the mind.” 





FREDERIC VAN EEDEN: AUTHOR, MYSTIC, SOCIALIST. 


REPORTS in the daily press of the lec- 

tures delivered in New York and other 
of our larger cities by Dr. Frederic van 
Eeden, the Dutch author and Socialist, dur- 
ing his recent tour of this country, have em- 


phasized the Socialistic beliefs of the eminent ' 


Dutchman rather to the neglect of his liter- 
ary and artistic views. Dr. van ‘Eeden’s 
courageously expressed convictions and _his 
excellent command of the spoken word- in 
English have elicited a good deal of approv- 
ing comment, although it must be admitted 
that his views on Socialism have not met with 
complete acceptance. Recent numbers of 
several of the Dutch reviews have contained 
biographical and critical articles 6n Dr. van 
Eeden. From these we gather the following 
data about his life: 

It is generally agreed that he is a man of 
unusual activity and energy,—in fact, an ex- 
cellent exponent of the strenuous life. 


Few of the things that our day has had to 
offer in the way of psychological or sociological 
thought have escaped his attention. As a phy- 
sician he has practically tested the later theories 
of hypnotism and medical suggestion. As a 
Socialist he has demonstrated his sincerity in 
the establishment and maintenance by himself 
of two enterprises for the amelioration of the 
condition of his fellow-men. These have cost 
him no less a sum than 200,000 florins. And 
though these have not resulted in the desired 
practical success, they at least give Dr. van 
Eeden a rightful and not insignificant place 
among the philanthropists of our day. For these 
furnish strong proof of the far-reaching benev- 
olence of the man and are among the leading 
factors in awakening the admiration for him 
among His countrymen. As an author his work 
has also been abundant, though his “Quest” is 
the only product of his pen well known to Amer- 
ican readers. Of his recent activity as a writer 


one authority says: “He works with a nervous 
energy. and rapidity, and both of these are most 
agreeably seconded by the ease with which he 
wields the pen. In the course of a few months 
he furnished’ piles of copy for the press.” 


.-Two of his later works, ‘“ Ysbrand ” and 
““Ministral,” have evoked a good deal of 
comment: and some adverse criticism. In 


‘them, particularly in the former, the author 


appears to evince a somewhat contemptuous 
opinion of the reading public for its inability 
to understand his mystical conceptions. In 


““* Ministral.” he has put his ideas into a 


more concrete form. ‘This drama is proba- 
bly intended to illustrate and give effect to 
Dr. van Eeden’s dramatic ‘theories, which 
are almost in direct opposition to those gen- 
erally held by the rest of the profession. The 
Dutch author in this respect boldly pro- 
claims himself a reformer. Here are some 
of his theories as set forth in the introduc- 
tion. He says: 


“When the right composer shall have been 
found for this work it may serve as an example 
of a true musical drama, a species that, in the 
author’s opinion, has more justification for its 
existence than the usual opera or the Wagnerian 
musical drama, which is little else than a more 
serious opera.” Further on he indicates what 
réle instrumental music will have to fill in this. 
“ Before the raising of the curtain,” he says, “the 
orchestra prepares the audience for the produc- 
tion of the piece, and, when it has been lifted, 
enhances the impression made by the beauty and 
significance of the scenery. But as soon as the 
actors begin to speak the orchestra either be- 
comes silent or accompanies the words very 
softly so that they may still be distinctly under- 
stood.” In this Dr. van Eeden means to plead 
for the good right of the spoken word, which 
he regards as an indispensable requisite for 
dramatic action, and which he thinks should be 
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guaranteed against injury or deterioration by 
instrumental music. “A dramatic poem,” he 
says, “is not a song, and can never be made such 
without destroying it as a dramatic production 
and turning it into something entirely different.” 
In the lyrical and choral parts he would admit 
instrumental music, of course, since these reach 
their highest beauty effects only whén sung. 
There is a good deal of fine verse in 
“ Ministral.” It opens with the introduc- 
tion of Dante, who complains that his life 
lies before him like a written book, of which 
(says the critic of.the play in the Hol- 
landsche Revue) he turns the leaves without 
finding one which does not leave him dis- 
satisfied, “‘ no act that must not be done over 
again, no utterance without its dissonance of 
ignorance.” ‘The poet is utterly dissatisfied 
with all he has left behind him on earth. 
When Beatrice appears he unbosoms himself 
to her of this dissatisfaction. ‘Then an angel 
is sent, who comfortingly addresses him in 
these words: 
Look up, thou good and very faithful servant! 
I bring thee comfort,—more, a benediction. 
It comfort thee to know that all thy labor 
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In God’s esteem was good, though ’t seemed 
presumptive. 

And well thou hast obeyed and served, none 
better. 

And though some earthly dross into thy work 

May cleave, as on the work of every man, 

The fine, bright flame illumines and burns for 
aye. 

For benediction this: since clings thy prayer 

So close to the Great Father’s sovereign will, 

Be ’t granted thee to make thy will be felt 

In all the bustling scenes of earthy life. 

The power is given thee from here and now 

Thy influence in human movement to exert. 

From here thou may’st direct at will the hand 

Which regulates the currents of the flood. 

To thee is pointed out a youth whom thou 

Shalt call and strengthen with the heav’nly 
word, 

And guide him in the just and holy war. 

And “ Ministral” his name, according to thy 
prayer. 


Ministral then goes forth into the world 
searching for a king. He finds him,—not as 
a prince of the royal blood, but in one 
Walter Roland, a money-king, a monarch of 
the exchange. This is smybolic, perhaps, of 
the fact that the world of to-day is not ruled 
by princes in royal palaces but by the power 
that is given to him who holds money. 
Roland says: 


I wealth have gained, for thereto had I power 
And faith that ’t was not given me for naught. 
In power I trusted more than in all lies 

Of love of man and virtue round me preached; 
And know that in those antiquated gods, 
Confessed so piously by men with lip and pen 
Here no one more in every deed believes. 

This hypocritic race believes in might 

And self-aggrandizement, as I, but lacks 

The courage to confess their inner faith, 

And outward offers to its unreal god 

But secretly obeys the real and true. 


And Ministral, instead of turning away 
from this money-king and acknowledging as 
the true king one who derives his superior 
power from moral sources, becomes the guide 
of this Walter Roland, and thus addresses 
him: 

“Sir, sure there must be, nay, there is a way: 
Where hands so many are, there must be bread, 
If there be but a head to guide the hands. 
yd money did not you secure your power, 

And that o’er thousands e’en against their will? 
What power will you not then be sure to reach 
When your strong will shall have subdued their 

own?” 

Thereupon Miuinistral counsels Walter 
Roland to act freely according to his heart’s 
desire. And when Roland follows this ad- 
vice he finds happiness in it, for he cries: 
“My Ministral! what need have men of more 
For comfort or t’ attain to happiness 
Than heart heroic and self-confident ? 
Whoe’er unto himself makes that word true 
What grief can overcome his blithesome will?” 
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What now does van Eeden mean by 
all this? Does this indicate a revulsion in 
the views of the man who elsewhere has 
shown how slightly he valued mere material 
possessions? Is ‘“‘ Ministral” a confession 
that, after a bitter and costly experience, his 
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Socialistic views have become greatly modi- 
fied? Whatever may be the answer to these 
questions, the drama itself is possessed of all 
the charm common to most of the author’s 
literary work, and is well worthy of being 
more widely known. 





JEWISH FARMERS. 


} CLLOWING the Russo-Jewish immi- 
gration of 1881 and 1882 the first agri- 
cultural and industrial Jewish colonies in 
the United States were established. The 
movement was begun in the hope of solving 
the Jewish immigration question by divert- 
ing to country settlements the Jew and train- 
ing him to farming pursuits. ‘The Jew 
is not a pioneer; he is a born trader. Hence, 
he remains in the city and herds with his 
fellows in comparatively small areas. This 
tendency makes for congestion, and so we 
find in New York City nearly 800,000,— 
the largest aggregation of Jewish people ever 
found in one city in the world’s history. 

The oldest and most important of the set- 
tlements referred to are at Alliance, Nor- 
ma, Brotmanville, Carmel, Rosenhayn, and 
Woodbine in southern New Jersey. These 
colonies are described by Mr. Kellogg Dur- 
land in the Chautauquan for April. Their 
early efforts were marked with hardship, for 
the Jew is not a toiler. The Roumanian, 
Austrian, and Russian Jews do not take kind- 
ly to land cultivation. ‘The Polish Jews and 
those from certain parts of .Russia show 
greater capacity for agriculture. 

Alliance was the first settlement. Land 
was bought and divided into sixty-seven 
farms of fifteen acres each, worth $15 an 
acre. (Owing to the success of the under- 
taking uncultivated land in that vicinity is 
to-day worth $100 an acre, and cultivated 
land from $300 to $1200 an acre. During 
the first year of its existence the colonists 
were paid weekly sums by the Immigrant 
Aid Society, which sent them. Furniture, 
cooking utensils, farm implements, and seed 
were also given them. In 1889 the popula- 
tion of Alliance had grown to 529, owning 
1400 acres, 889 of which were under culti- 
vation. ‘There were ninety-two houses and 
a synagogue. In 1900 there were ninety-six 
families, thirty-three of these devoting them- 
selves to agriculture exclusively, fifteen to 
tailoring, twelve to these joint pursuits, and 
the remaining to carpentering and other 


building lines of activity. Their knowledge 
of farming was derived through an appren- 
ticeship with the native ruralists. 

The colony of Carmel followed, consisting 
of seventeen Russo-Jewish farmers. In 1889 
there were 286 people there, living in thirty 
houses. There were 864 acres of farm-land, 
but only 123 under cultivation. Baron de 
Hirsch in this year gave the colony $5000, 
which led to the purchase of 1500 acres of 
land and the erection of thirty-six new 
houses. In 1900 there were eighty-nine fam- 
ilies of nearly 500 people, of whom nineteen 
families depended on agriculture, thirty- 
three upon tailoring, and fourteen combined 
both pursuits. Carmel is to-day more largely 
an industrial than an agricultural colony. 
In 1900 the value of the land was $64,574, 
subject to an indebtedness of $26,273. 

Rosenhayn is between Carmel and Alli- 
ance.. Six families started it in 1883, and 




















FAMILY OF RUSSIAN JEWS A YEAR AFTER ARRIVAL 
AT ONE OF THE NEW JERSEY SETTLEMENTS. 
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from the beginning. its existence has been 
precarious. In 1887 other recruits arrived, 
and in 1889 thirty families joined this col- 
ony. Then it had sixty-seven families housed 
in twenty-three dwellings, and 1912 acres, 
with only 261 acres under cultivation. In- 
tensive cultivation appeals more to these set- 
tlers than the larger forms of farming, and 
when there is a large crop of wheat or corn 
to look after it is pretty sure to go to waste 
in weeds, says Mr. Durland. Brotmanville is 
the least lovely of the settlements. . Its. soil is 
least lovely of the settlements. Its soil is 
especially sandy, and it looks like a squalid 
industrial town. Improvements, however, 
are projected. 

Attached to these settlements are recrea- 
tion halls, where dances and entertainments 
are held, in order to counteract the “ call of 
the city.” A salaried physician and a rabbi 
are maintained in Alliance. In addition to 
the industries enumerated the taking of sum- 
mer boarders must be mentioned. ‘his is a 
profitable source of revenue to the colonists. 
Woodbine is the newest of the settlements, 
and was established seventeen years ago. 
To-day it is the most important in south 
Jersey. It has an agricultural school and 
several factories. It has a pumping station, 
an electric power house, four schoolhouses, 
two synagogues, and a Talmud Torah. It 
has a mayor, six councilmen, and an assessor, 
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—all elected. There is also a department of 
health and a board of education. Its popu- 
lation is about 2000. About 700 children 
attend its schools, and it first introduced the 
kindergarten in this county. It comprises 
5000 acres, one-half of which is under culti- 
vation. It has no jail. 


Introducing industries into the Jewish farm 
communities is still a matter of disptte. Some 
who have watched these colonies from their ear- 
liest beginnings feel that it would be better to 
concentrate all the energy of the community upon 
the land. Others feel that an agricultural com- 
munity without markets for its products is at 
so great a disadvantage that it must not depend 
upon agricultural effort alone, but introduce the 
mills, factories, and the usual enterprises of the 
town in order that part of the community may 
find employment without leaving the town for a 
distant city. Unquestionably this would lend 
stability to these colonies, but having done this 
the communities cease to be “ agricultural.” At 
best they are small towns with agricultural inter- 
ests. When Italians are directed to the soil they 
promptly redeem it, enrich it, and establish them- 
selves successfully upon it. The Jewish immi- 
grants, however, have needed much assistance in 
every respect,—as to farming methods, debts, 
and the marketing of their products. 


Mr. Durland concludes, from an investi- 
gation of these colonies, that if the supply 
of hard workers can still be found among 
Jewish immigrants it is entirely possible 
that the Jewish people will furnish Amer- 
ica with a certain proportion of successful 
farmers, 


TRAINING A FUTURE QUEEN. 


] HE gifted Queen of Roumania, Carmen 
Sylva, so widely known through her 
literary and philanthropic efforts, contributes 
the leading article to a recent issue of the 
Berlin Woche, dealing with her conception 
of what education should mean, and giving 
interesting glimpses of her own rigorous 
training. . She says, to begin with: 
_ Our great poet Alexandri gave the only good 
definition I have ever heard of the word educa- 
tion: “Education is the art of circumscribing 
one’s freedom in order not to prejudice that of 
others!” Education consists of two things, 
which it must impart,—but people will regard 
me as frightfully old-fashioned,—self-conquest 
and dutifulness, and, in order that man should 
not be soured by these two, a world of imagina- 
tion as recreation! 

The only way to instil the first idea of 
self-conquest in children, continues the 
Roumanian Queen, is through the stomach, 
for they are greedy, like little animals, and 


want what they see. “ They must, there- 
fore, learn to be able to forego whatever 
they see and to eat what is distasteful to 


them.” 

I thank my mother daily for my Spartan edu- 
cation ; it has proved a discipline to me through- 
out my life. My parents thought they were 
humoring us too much, their own training hav- 
ing been so infinitely more severe. We were 
given milk, bread of the day before without 
butter, meat, vegetables, and stewed fruit,—noth- 
ing else; never any sweet dishes. Bon-bons 
were of course not admitted into the house, if 
only out of regard for our teeth, which were 
brushed, to the bleeding point, three times daily, 
and now at sixty-four I have not a false tooth 
in my head. Our last meal was at six: milk 
and bread, sometimes an apple; and our lessons 
began at six in the morning, breakfast, however, 
not being served until half-past eight. I often 
writhed with the pangs of hunger, but my 
mother would have regarded it an egregious 
and unpardonable lack of consideration for us 
to be unable to wait for our sick father were 
we ever so hungry. If a slight complaint did 
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once escape, she answered short and sharp: 
“One must overcome that! ” 

The writer gives further details of the 
severe regimen of her youth: morning and 
night ice-cold baths, a hard mattress upon a 
narrow camp-bed; in case of indisposition, to 
bed at once to perspire. 

At twenty I had never consulted a doctor or 
tasted medicine. Once I had been lying motion- 
less and perspiring for six hours, when my 
mother stroked my cheeks! I feel it still. It 
was a tremendous reward. . . . We not only 
dared not eat what we saw, but were obliged to 
eat what was set before us, whether we liked it 
or not. ..°. 

At twelve years her mother decided to 
treat the children as “ grown-ups,” and had 
all the dishes. presented to us. “ You know, 
of course, which you are to thank for.” 

This was a double discipline, to let the dishes 
pass that we craved. Up to my seventeenth 
year I had never tasted a sweet dish, butter, 
salads, or anything spiced. Spiced food is, in- 
deed, specially harmful for children, and they 
get enough saccharine matter in milk, fruit, 
beets, peas, etc. 

“With this regimen,” says Carmen Syl- 
va, “I could’ indeed boast of abounding 
strength, and was able to bear all the spells 
of illness of my later life with serenity, since 
my mother accustomed me in such events, 
too, to iron discipline and unmurmuring en- 
durance. I have therefore no proper con- 
ception of what people call nervousness, 
what it actually is.’ So much for self-con- 
quest ! 

As for dutifulness, it was inculcated in us by 
small tasks and sacrifices, but these of daily 
occurrence, which were prefaced by “you may,” 
not “you must.” Upon the basis of such train- 
ing one cannot, naturally, suppose that aught 
can result but self-conquest and dutifulness. 


Her first novel, “ Ivanhoe,” the Queen 
proceeds, she read at nineteen. Stories are 
as necessary for children as their daily 
bread; they, in truth, comprehend nothing 
else. “That is why they understand the 
Bible; it speaks in pictures and stories.” 

One who is unwilling to sacrifice herself 
for her children, says the Queen, should sim- 
ply remain single. 

“We see that we have progressed from the 

wildest primitive state to civilization. 
We do not know, therefore, what our children 
and grandchildren may attain. They build, 
naturally, upon the education which they receive 
from us. And the better we equip them the 
better can they furnish their children with possi- 
bilities. 

It was not the fashion in her time for 
women to be “ informed of everything.” 
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(“ CARMEN 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA. 
SYLVA.” ) 


And I entered the world early, entirely alone, 
visited all the various courts and saw a great 
deal. But I was so securely panoplied in inno- 
cence that I was never curious, and returned 
home as pure and ignorant as when I left my 
parents. My mother used to say that great in- 
nocente was even a surer safeguard than knowl- 
edge and ability to defend one’s self. That this 
self-defence should be quite unnecessary,—be- 
cause all that is impure rebounds at the inac- 
cessibility of perfect innocence,—that to me 
seems the most desirable. As a young 
woman I was naturally enlightened in a new 
country about much that I had before passed 
by; the result was that I wanted to die. I said 
that if the world was so abominable I would 
rather be dead. I find that it is intolerable for 
a youthful soul to be familiarized with the ugly 
things of life. Have we exhausted all topics of 
conversation to such an extent that we must 
hear only the unspeakable? I feel that the 
world is so full of amazing wonders that we 
ought to be lost .in devotion. . One 
should learn to keep one’s body as well as soul 
under control. That is education, 
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66 FU LECTRICALLY ripened strawber- 
ries”; “ Try our arc-lamp lettuces” ; 
“Insist on having electrically grown violets: 
do not be imposed upon by the sun-raised 
flower,”—such may be some of the announce- 
ments which may meet the eye‘if the system 
of plant-growing under electric light de- 
scribed by Messrs. S. L. Bastin and G. 
Clarke Nuttall, B.Sc., in the World’s Work 
(London) for April, develops the commer- 
cial possibilities of which it gives promise. 
As long ago as 1880 the eminent English 
scientist Sir William Siemens exhibited to a 


meeting of the Royal Society some straw- 
berries which had been breught to perfection 
by the rays of an arc-lamp; and later Pro- 
fessor Lemstrom demonstrated that not only 
the flowers but the roots also of plants could 
be powerfully stimulated by the electric cur- 
rent. Hitherto, however, investigations in 
this field have been mainly confined to the 
laboratory, and neither the market-gardener 
nor the wealthy amateur plant-grower has 
taken up the matter seriously. The method 
described in the World’s Work is that of 
Mr. B. W. Thwaite, a civil engineer of many 
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years’ experience, and it is heralded in the 
following glowing terms: 

It has been proved beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that the beams from an electric arc-lamp 
form a reasonable substitute for sunlight, and 
a very good one at that. Under this 
new system the productiveness of the plant is 
enormously increased, especially during the 
winter months. The production of a 
plant in November and December is increased 
four and eight and one-half times respectively. 
The significance of this cannot be gainsaid, for 
under this system the grower is placed prac- 
tically on the’ same footing as his envied com- 
petitor in California. Should these rosy ex- 
pectations be realized in actual practice, the 
prospect opened is surely a most alluring one. 
The huge importations of foreign material 
would be almost unwanted in a country which 
had an unlimited store of artificial sunshine at 
its command. The British grower would be 
placed in such a strong position that he could 
view with the utmost composure the efforts of 
his rivals to get the best of him on the markets, 
—in fact, something like a millennium in the 
horticultural world would have been reached. 


The chief characteristic of Mr. Thwaite’s 
project is its extreme simplicity, while at the 
same time it is far and away the most prac- 
tical that has yet been advanced. It appears 
that the feeding, heating, and lighting of the 
plants are all accomplished by means of a 
gas-engine. A water-jacket on the engine 
provides the heat, and the perfect illumina- 
tion of each part of every plant is secured by 
the aid of an arc-lamp, which is slowly 
moved all round the glass-house and which 
can be placed in any position. It is claimed 
that the cost of heating by this plan is much 
less than by the ordinary furnace and boiler. 

In speaking of the numeraus experiments 
that have been made, the writers in the 
W orld’s Work refer to the notable series 
conducted at the Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Staticn. 

Here a variety of market-garden plants, such 
as lettuce, endive, radishes, beets, spinach, cauli- 
flowers, were selected for operation and placed 
in a cool glass-house. This kouse was divided 
into two compartments in such a way that a 
large electric lamp suspended outside and lighted 
by the ordinary street system could illuminate 
one compartment and not the other. During 
the day the whole house was exposed to day- 
light, but when night came one compartment 
was flooded with electric light and the other 
remained in a state of darkness. After 
eleven o’clock at night both compartments were 
dark till daybreak. . . . 


The best results were obtained with let- 
tuce, and spinach was in a month 10 to 15 
per cent. better than that grown in the ordi- 
nary way. Violets, daisies, and other flowers 
bloomed more profusely and considerably 
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earlier when stimulated for some hours night- 
ly by the electric light. 

In Paris some experiments were conducted 
under very different conditions. A selection 
of plants, such as the water-lily, geranium, 
sycamore, pea, strawberry; maize, etc., was 
kept in the covered Market Hall-under suita- 
ble conditions as regards ventilation and 
moisture. ‘The arc-lamps were then turned 
on and kept alight unceasingly for six months. 
The results proved that continuous light 
tended not to stimulate but to stunt the 
plants. One very curious condition was, 
however, induced: all the plants were in- 
tensely green. ‘This question of color is 
dealt with by Mr. Clarke Nuttall in a sepa- 
rate paper in the same number of the 
W orld’s Work. 

All kinds of plants, such as oaks, maize, 

geraniums, flax, and strawberries, were 
grown under red, green, and blue glass and 
in the ordinary transparent glass-house. 
_ The net results of all experiments was that 
in the red light the plants flourished exceedingly 
and far outstripped their contemporaries in the 
normal class, while they were poles apart from 
the plants that had been assigned to the blue 
light, which had made no appreciable growth. 
. .,.- In the green glass-house plants took up 
an intermediate position; sometimes they were 
larger, sometimes smaller, than the normal; 
mostly they were inferior either in stockiness 
or health. 

It was also found possible to change the 
color, shape, and size of leaves by varying the 
rays of the spectrum that illuminated them. 
It has also been found that the production of 
scent by a plant can be considerably increased 
by colored rays of light. 

In red light strawberry fruits have a most 
powerful strawberry odor, far surpassing that 
of the normal fruits, while the little crassula, 
which has naturally little or no scent to boast 
of, has a delicious fragrance almost like that 
of a banana. . . The scent remains when 
the plants are gathered and placed in a room. 

Radio-culture, as this system of plant- 
growing under colored glass is called, is still 
in the experimental stage; but it already sug- 
gests the building of red-colored glass-houses 
for forcing. ‘The light itself will supply the 
stimulus without additional heating and ma- 
nuring. And, more important still, as blue 
light is found to preserve the plants in a 
stationary condition, 
instead of attempting to force plants into ma- 
turity out of due season, might it not be pos- 
sible to take them when naturally blooming and 
keep them for longer or shorter times un- 
changed by its means? Why not retarding, 
rather than forcing, houses? 
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WHAT WILL THE GREATER RUSSIA BE? 


PETER STRUVE, one of the publish- 

ers of the Russkaya Mysl (Russian 
Thought), displays a deep insight. and 
marked originality in his recent article, 
“ Greater Russia.”” Much of his comment 
is based on Premier Stolypin’s statement that 
“the opponents of the government would 
rather choose the path of radicalism, the path 
that would part us from our historical past 
and from the traditions of our national civ- 
ilization. ‘They would have great upheavals; 
we merely wish for a great Russia.” 

Struve thinks that Stolypin does not really 
understand the meaning of the phrase “A 
Great Russia.” He says: 

For us this phrase is not a call toward the 
old order of things, but rather a watchword 
toward a new Russian statesmanship, toward a 
statemanship based on history and _ tradition, 
but which is at the same time creative. Like 
everything that is creative, it must necessarily 
be revolutionary, though in the best sense of this 
term. 

After an enumeration of the grave errors 
committed by the Russian Government since 
the Japanese war, when men like Alekseyev, 
Alaza, and Bezobrazov in their attempts to 
compete in the Far East not alone with the 
Japanese, but also with the Germans, Eng- 
lish, and the Americans, opened up that ter- 
ritory, not for the Russians, but for foreign- 
ers, Struve insists that the time is ripe for 
the recognition that Russia has but a single 
road to greatness. This is the road of con- 
centration. All of the force of Russian civil- 
ization, he holds, should be expended upon 
the Black Sea region,—that is, the territory 
in Europe and Asia surrounding the Black 
Sea. 

We have a real basis here for our indisputable 
economic supremacy. We have here the men, 
the coal, and the iron. 

The great Russia created here would be not 
the fantastic dream of reactionary politicians 
and self-seeking admirals, but the land of’ na- 
tional industry, guided by freedom and organ- 
ization. 

Struve points out, further, that it is the 
contention of the reactionaries that revolu- 
tion in Russia is fed by the foreign elements. 
With this pretext, oppressive measures are 
constantly introduced against the latter. But 
assuming that the entire population was 
racially homogeneous, what probability would 
there be for the survival of a government 
which bases its success on the pitting of one 
race against another? Among the many 
racial problems in Russia the Jewish and 


Polish questions stand out in great promi- 
nence. 


In its relation to the Jewish question the 
powers that be pursue the tactics of the ostrich. 
They do not recognize the objects which they 
do not wish to see. The center of gravity in the 
political solution of the Jewish question lies in 
the abolishment of the so-called Pale of Settle- 
ment. From the standpoint of creating a mighty 
Russia the Jewish question is by no means as: 
insignificant as is commonly accepted in the 
conservative groups permeated by the spirit of 
the Novoye Vremya. If it be true that the 
creation of a great Russian Empire is tanta- 
mount to the expansion of our economic forces 
in the Black Sea region, then it must be admit- 
ted that for the solution of this problem, as for 
the economic uplifting of all Russia, the Jews 
are an extremely valuable factor. For the eco- 
nomic conquest of the Near East, the Jews de- 
voted to the interests of Russia and attached 
to Russian civilization are actually indispensable 
as pioneers and middlemen. This was recently 
demonstrated even by the government publica- 
tion Vyestnik Finansov (Financial Messenger), 
1907. Hence, it is necessary for the sake of 
the great Russia to utilize their abilities; and, 
therefore, to achieve loyally their emancipation. 
Indeed, among all of the foreign elements there 
is none that may be utilized for national serv- 
ice and assimilated as readily as the Jews, all the 
lamentations of the anti-Semites to the contrary. 


The Polish question, considered from the 
same standpoint, is largely political. Not- 
withstanding the commonly accepted belief, 
Struve holds that Poland is economically de- 
pendent on Russia. The latter is its most 
important market. On the other hand, Rus- 
sia’s possession of Poland is based essentially 
on political ferce. 


The Russian Empire must retain the King- 
dom of Poland within its organization. Hence 
it is necessary that the people of Poland be con- 
tented and that they cherish their bond of union 
with Russia. The two countries should be 
united by a bond of understanding and sym- 
pathy. Poland has a still greater significance to 
Russia from the standpoint of international re- 
lations. There exists a widespread belief that 
at the first opportune moment Germany will 
seize Russian-Poland. This belief rests on 
Prussia cannot even assimilate the Poles 


error. 
of Posen. It cannot annex additional foreign 
populations, especially Catholics, who might 


change the balance of power in Germany. For 
this reason Germany cannot swallow the Ger- 
man provinces of Austria. The Prussian policy 
of Germanizing Posen is a grave error, but the 
Russification of Russian-Poland is an utter im- 
possibility. The Russian element in the latter 
consists only of bureaucrats and the army. But 
in relying on the economic attachment of Poland 
to Russia we must strive to strengthen our nat- 
ural ties with the Slavs in general, and with the 
western Slavs in particular. Our Polish policy 
should serve to draw us closer to Austria, which 
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at present is predominatingly Slavic. A liberal 
attitude toward the Poles will in a great meas- 
ure increase our prestige in the Slav world. 
Although we shall remain the economic com- 
petitors of Austria in the Near East, this com- 
petition will be ameliorated by this moral-polit- 
ical solidarity. 


It should not be forgotten that Austria, 
with its election reforms, has entered upon 
an era of internal strengthening. ‘This, the 
Russian editor reasons, must .be followed by 
the expansion also of the external power of 
Austro-Hungary. 


It does not follow, of course, that we shall 
be protected when weak fronr an attack by Aus- 
tria by the mere fact that we are a Slav coun- 
try, no more than Austria was protected from 
the attack by Germany. As long as Russian- 
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Poland remains a center of dissatisfaction, and 
as long as Russia builds unnecessary navies for 
the Baltic and the Pacific, instead of strengthen- 
ing itself in the Black Sea region, a great calam- 
ity may arise for us at our western boundary. 
Nor should we think that Germany, because of 
its traditions of friendship for Russia, would, in 
opposition to its interests, stand on ceremony 
with a conservative Russia. 


The greatness of any empire, Struve con- 
cludes, cannot be achieved without the real- 
ization of the national ideals. “The na- 
tional ideals of present-day Russia involve 
the harmonizing of the ruling power with 
the people awakened to self-consciousness and 
self-rule, which are the essence of national- 
ality. The government and the people must 
form an organic unity.” 





THE HORSE VS. HEALTH. 


(CURRENT progress in economic and san- 

itary science demands the banishment 
of the horse from American cities. The au- 
thority for this remarkable assertion is Mr. 
Harold Bolce in Appleton’s for May. 
Horses add to the cost of food in our cities 
as compared with smaller towns, through 
enormous truckage expenditures, and to the 
cost of street cleaning. ‘They also increase 
our mortality rate beyond mathematical ap- 
praisement. New York City pays for sweep- 
ing its streets and for carting away the ref- 
use close to $6,000,000. ‘The horse is respon- 
sible for much of this total. Manure in the 
streets creates dust and breeds disease, adding 
to New York City’s hospital cost, which is 
more than $4,000,000 a year. ‘There are 
120,000 horses in the city, and half of this 
number are employed in business. One com- 
mercial auto vehicle will do the work of from 
four to six horses and save $100 a month. 
On this basis, the writer assumes, $18,000,000 
is annually wasted. 

Vegetables, fruit, meat, and other supplies 
cost 25 per cent. more, owing to cost of haul- 
ing, etc., and the cost of city living is at least 
10 cents per capita per diem greater than 
it should be. This means almost $500,000 a 
day. ‘The presence of the horse in New York 
City is an economic burden, an affront to 
cleanliness, and a terrible tax upon human 
life. ‘The menace of the horse as a creator 
of dust is recognized by advanced bacteriolo- 
gists. Yearly we lose 20,000 victims to dust. 
Horses, moreover, attract flies, and the re~ 
moval of the former would greatly reduce 


the billions of flies,—breeders and distrib- 
uters of disease. 

“ Bacteriological examination,” says he, 
“of the dust that settles in our centers of 
population has revealed the germs of tuber- 
culosis, pneumonia, diphtheria, anthrax, tet- 
anus, and other maladies. These germs can- 
not be effectively removed so long as they 
can lodge in dust, and dust will not leave 
New York until the horses do.” If horses 
were eliminated asphalt streets would prob- 
ably take the place of all macadamized thor- 
oughfares. Asphalt gives off only one-tenth 
the amount of dust that comes from macad- 
amized or granite streets. Smooth streets 
would also minimize the city’s noise. 

“A sudden transition,” says he, “ in Man- 
hattan to the horseless age would necessarily 
work hardship. ‘The plan as outlined by 
those who have this innovation in mind is to 
have a law passed declaring that after a cer- 
tain date in the future, say January 1, 1914, 
for example, no horses shall be permitted to 
enter the city, and that all these animals now 
within the corporate limits be banished on or 
before that day. ‘This plan is designed to 
give ample time to the owners of horses to 
adjust themselves to the new system.” 

Commercial automobiles would be substi- 
tuted with a saving in health, time, and 
money. Stabling and harness would also be 
saved,—no light consideration in this city. On 
a comparison between a 2500-pound-capacity 
auto wagon and horse wagon the saving in 
one year is $1439. While railway freight 
rates are declining, trucking charges are as- 
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cending. All the horses in New York City 
would cover 190 miles in a line. A horse 
from his head to the dashboard of the wagon 
requires eight feet. This congests our streets, 
and would be eliminated by the introduction 
of auto wagons. 
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In Washington, Berlin, and other cities 
the auto delivery wagon is used by the gov- 
ernment. ‘This crusade against the horse 
is a warfare of science against the visible un- 
sanitation and the unseen pestilence of cities. 
The horse must make way for the motor. 





A RUSSIAN LABOR LEADER ON THE REVOLUTION. - 


66 A T what stage of the Russian revolu- 

tion are we? Has the revolution 
reached its end or has it not?” asks George 
Kroustalev in the International (London). 
Kroustalev, who, it will be remembered, en- 
gineered the great railroad strike two years 
ago, reviews the resources at the disposal of 
the revolutionary party and those at the com- 
mand of the counter-revolutionists. After 
declaring that one would “have to go to 
Turkey to find, on the Continent of Europe, 
a government of such notorious incapacity as 
that of the Czar,” and that this incapacity 
became manifest’ in its full extent in the 
Russo-Japanese war, Mr. Kroustalev goes on 
. to say: 

The war caused revolutionary ideas to per- 
meate the ranks of the army, now undeceived. 
It completed the ruin of the peasant class. It 
stopped industrial progress, and permanently 
compromised the finances of the country by in- 
creasing its debt to frightful proportions. The 
war, finally, destroyed the last citadel of Czar- 
_ism,—the legend of Russia’s military power, the 

faith in the White Czar’s invincibility. ae: 
Far from being the lightning-conductor of the 
revolution the war had the effect of 
electrifying the whole nation with the revolu- 
tionary spirit. 

Mr. Kroustalev analyzes keenly and with 
much clearness the weaknesses of the revolu- 
tion. Russia, he reminds us, though possess- 
ing 150,000,000 inhabitants, is really a 
peasant state; for the urban population rep- 
resents but 12.8 per cent. The remaining 
87.2 per cent. is rural; and of the whole, 72 
per cent. is engaged in agriculture. The 
peasant class, constituting two-thirds of the 
total population, remained almost indifferent 
to the movement in the towns; and as the 
revolution during the last two years was es- 
‘sentially urban, it was predestined to failure, 
having to depend on its own forces, and 
being unsupported by the peasant element. 

The former labor-leader resumes his argu- 
ment at this point thus: 

“The vast peasnnt movement which later shook 
tural Russia could not harmonize with that of 


the urban elements. The insurrectionary peas- 
ants indulged in outbreaks of the most repre- 


hensible kind, burning the houses of the land- 
owners. Their hostility was directed not against 
the political system represented by the Czar, but 
against certain landed proprietors. This was 
one weak point. Another was that the army, 
composed of peasants, was “capable neither of 
revolutionary initiative nor of a resistance of 
any duration.” Nor has the army produced a 
single revolutionary officer having the capacity 
to direct the mutineers. 


It was but natural that the nobility shoud 
rise in defense of the monarchy, for in so 
doing it defended its own threatened inter- 
ests as well. 

The nobility had suffered severely in the 
peasant riots, ; 


In 1905 the agrarian troubles had cost the 
nobles in damages 30,000,000 rubles; in 1966 the 
agricultural strikes had increased the wages of 
field workers by 75,000,000 rubles; and the strikes 
of the peasant farmers diminished the revenues 
of the nobles by 25,000,000 rubles. And _ this 
was not all: The revolutionists had the audacity 
to demand the actual confiscation of the lands 
of the great proprietors. Had the latter con- 
ceded this claim, the nobility as a political and 
social force would simply have effaced itself. 


The International writer holds that the 
settlement of the revolution demands a satis- 
factory solution of the agrarian question by a 
distribution of land among the peasants who 
are in need of it. According to the official 
figures of the Commission on Rural Affairs, 
there are in Russia “ 45,432,825 peasants 
either entirely without or insufficiently pro- 
vided with land.” ‘To remedy this condition 
the government has had recourse to the col- 
onization of Siberia and the sale of crown 
lands. 

Mr. Kroustalev doubts whether, after all 
the country has endured, the government will 
issue triumphant from the conflict. “ It has 
tried everything, and yet, beyond dragon- 
nades and executions, has given nothing to 
the country.” He considers that at the pres- 
ent moment neither revolution nor autocracy 
can claim the victory; but that “ the next 
revolutionary tide will sweep together into a 
single nation the rural and the urban prole- 
tariats.” 
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THE DANISH-AMERICAN 


"THE young men who are getting their 

education at the New York Univer- 
sity are taught mechanical engineering by a 
Danish professor whose name is Carl Lorent- 
zen. Last summer he took a trip to his 
native land and while visiting the learned 
institutions in Copenhagen,—mainly the 
Polytekniske Lireranstalt, a splendid school 
for civil engineers, chemists, etc.—the idea 
struck him that this school had much to 
learn from similar American institutions, 
and vice versa,-and he determined to try to 
establish an exchange of professors between 
his own branch of the New York University 
and the Polytekniske Lareanstalt. 

Upon the advice of the director of this 
school, Mr. Hagemann, he determined to 
direct his energy on a larger plan, not to con- 
fine the exchange of professors to the tech- 
nical faculties only, but to make it a national 
issue and to extend it to the Royal Univer- 
sity at large. Accordingly he went to the 
Minister for Church and School, Mr. Soren- 
sen; to the Foreign Department, to the Amer- 
ican Ambassador, Dr. Maurice Egan, who 
promised his support, and to the rector: mag- 


nificus of the university, Prof. M. C. Gertz, + 


and finally to the most important factor, the 
press. 

The first article on this subject appeared 
in Politiken, the best-known and best-edited 
newspaper in Scandinavia, as an interview of 
Professor Lorentzen. He said among other 
things: 


I do not see Why our little country should not 
take part in this cultural movement, to which, 
without doubt, great importance may be at- 
tached. We have here a magnificent university, 
a well-conducted polytechnical seat of learning, 
which is of a high scientific standing, and quite 
a number of other things we needn’t be ashamed 
to mention in a foreign land. Look, for in- 
stance, at our agriculture. I am sure that Dan- 
ish professors, if allowed to lecture in Ameri- 
can universities, would be able to create a public 
opinion in favor of our country. 


The idea was soon taken up by the Danish- 
American press. First, Nordlyset (New 
York) published a spirited article explain- 
ing and defending the plan and urging its 
readers to appreciate its magnitude and pos- 
sibilities. Another Danish-American paper, 
Dansk Amerikaneren, published some inter- 
esting interviews,—borrowed from - the 
Danish paper Politiken,—with the leading 
professors at the University of Copenhagen. 

Professor Jespersen, who visited America 





‘standing in strict scientific sense. 
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some years ago, is afraid that the language 
may-prove a stumbling-block, especially in 
Denmark. “ It would be easy,” he says, “ to 
find a Danish professor capable of lecturing 
in English, but impossible to find an Ameri- 
can professor who has mastered Danish.” 
He doubts very much if the Danish students 
in general could profit by a lecture in Eng- 
lish. Professor H6ffding, the noted philos- 
opher, goes deeper into the matter. 


I believe this‘ to be the main thing, that the 
man who is sent to the other land is a man of 
pronounced and rare personality, so that he can 
stand out as a fair type of the best his country 
possesses. That is more important than his 
The lectures 
ought to be popular lectures, popular in the best 
meaning of the word, so that we could get a 
true view, a clear understanding, of American 
conditions. It is often erfough that -we read 
books on America, but they are written mostly 
by poets who have been there too short a time 
to grasp the idea of the country. They grow 
enthusiastic over things that belong to the sur- 
face only, the tall buildings, the hurrying crowds, 
the magnitude of the land, and they give us 
their impressions snatched in haste and often 
colored too much by their vivid imaginations. 
It is about time now that we get clear informa- 
tion on the inner life of the people, their spirit- 
ual life, the way they think and feel. Their 
literary and cultural work has to be done under 
conditions that are very different from ours, and | 
so are the social conditions. Furthermore, I 
have the idea that the American culture in these 
days is endeavoring to break loose from the 
European influence, which it in the beginning 
naturally could not do without, and seeks to 
tread its own paths. That is what we really 
want to know, and there is no doubt that the 
lectures an American man of science might give 
would prove not merely interesting but of last- 
ing worth. 

While the Danish and Danish-American 
papers thus did their best to create sentiment 
for the idea, the originator of the idea, Pro- 
fessor Lorentzen, set to work on the unsen- 
timental but very necessary part: that of pro- 
curing the money. Mr. Niels Poulsen, the 
owner of the Hecla Iron Works, donated a 
considerable sum, as did also Jacob A. Riis 
and other Danes, and in a short time the 
money was procured. Professor Lorentzen 
then sought the assistance of the Rev. Fred 
Lynch, the noted peace advocate, and through 
his good services President Butler, of Colum- 
bia University, consented to go to Denmark 
in company with Dr. MacCracken, chancel- 
lor of the New York University. Thus the 
American part of the exchange of professors 
was established through Danish efforts and 
by Danish money. 
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A formal notice was then sent to the Uni- 
versity of Copenhagen. Politiken was in- 
formed that the academic teachers at their 
meeting had expressed themselves in favor 
of the plan, and soon afterward Nordlyset 


proclaimed that the university.had sent for- 
mal invitation to Dr. Butler and Dr. Mac- 
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Cracken to deliver three lectures each dur- 
ing this semester. ‘Two prominent Ameri- 
cans will lecture in Denmark this spring. 
In the coming fall two prominent Danes 
may be lecturing here. That the old and 
venerable alma mater in Copenhagen will 
select her very best men there is no doubt. 





A DANISH INTERPRETATION OF IBSEN’S DEVELOPMENT. 


‘THE recent publication of Ibsen’s letters 
has done much to throw light over this 
great and lonesome man, over his character, 
his inner life, and his gradual growth to per- 
fect clearness over his duty, goal, and means. 
In a letter to Prof. Peter Hansen, in 
Copenhagen, Ibsen insists that all his works 
are written on the impulse from some per- 
sonal experience. A literary study bringing 
out this point appears in a recent issue of the 
Danish magazine Tilskueren (Copenhagen) 
from the pen of the critic Just Bing. 

The question dealt with in “ Love’s Com- 
edy” touches at the same time the ideas 
which are the topics of Norway’s literature 
at that age, and the conditions under which 
Ibsen himself had to live. 

In the letter mentioned Ibsen confesses that 
the same woman who inspired him to Hjordis 
also was the model for Svanhild in “ Love’s 
Comedy.” That shows what a master Ibsen is 
in transplanting an impression from his own 
life to that of the sagas. The skirmish between 
Falk and Svanhild in “Love’s Comedy” be- 
comes in “ The Vikings” love’s and hate’s bitter 
deadly strife between Hjordis and Sigurd. It 
is Hjordis who is the center not only in “The 
Vikings,” but in the new form, the new style 
of Ibsen’s production, and the question becomes 
burning,—Who is I jordis? Hjordis is Ibsen’s 
wife. ; 

Ibsen’s wife is Svanhild also, and Ibsen 
says about her: “ She is just the character I 
need,— illogical, but with a strong poetic in- 
stinct, large of mind, and with a passionate 
hate, to all petty considerations.” 

It is she that speaks through Svanhild’s 
mouth when Svanhild exhorts her poet lover 
not to write epigrams, pretty things, play things, 
toy things that shine and glitter and accomplish 
nothing, but to steer for a loftier goal, write 
about the faults of the age, whip and flog what 
is petty and mean, do something, risk some- 
thing, suffer and lose every thing, if need be. 


It is characteristic of Ibsen and very nat- 
ural that he always emphasizes what woman 
has a right to expect from man. The in- 
fluence that prompts Ibsen to write in just 
this key is to be traced further back. Ibsen’s 


wife has without doubt obtained her ideas 
from a book, then just published, a book that 
created a sensation all over Denmark and 
Norway, enthusiastically praised and bitterly 
condemned, a book in which a richly gifted, 
warm-hearted woman for the first time dared 
to plead the cause of her downtrodden sex, 
had the unheard of audacity to claim that 
life had other aims and higher aims for 
woman than housekeeping and the bearing 
of children, that woman owed to herself to 
develop also her talents and character. That 
book, written by Camilla Collett, is entitled 
“The Bureaucrat’s Daughters.” 

The problem in “ Love’s Comedy ”’ is this: 
What is our highest duty,—the regard for 
our individuality, our personal calling, or the 
considerations of family and home? It is 
worth noticing that this problem, which whis- 
pers covertly in “ The Vikings ” and ‘“‘ Love’s 
Comedy,” speaks loudly in ‘“ Pretenders,” 
and becomes that upon which everything 
hinges in “ Brand.” When we touch this 
problem we touch upon Ibsen’s own life. 

In his younger years, as we can learn through 
his letters, Ibsen had left his home and broken 
his family ties. It Was a step that cost him dear, 
but was necessary, as it enabled him to live in- 
dependently and write independently of life. In 
1864, when Norway and Norway’s young men 
deserted Denmark, then in her bitter struggle 
against Prussia’s and Austria’s combined forces, 
when he left his country in disgust to live abroad, 
he only repeated on a larger scale what he did 
when he left his early home. His steps in those 
fateful days were the first he took on the path 
that later made him the great recluse. How 
much it cost him we can divine from his poem 
of that period, “On the Heights.” It tells us 
about the hunter who broke with all the tender 
feelings that bound him to the valley, to home 
and bride, that he might live on the heights to 
seek “liberty and God.” His calling drives him 
up toward the lofty peaks, but he pines, he longs 


e for the dell, for mother’s cottage, for childhood’s 


memories. That his wife has helped him in all 
this is not to be doubted. It is not for us to 
ask what role she played, nor to what extent 
she has been the model for Hjordis. This char- 
acter is one of the creation, who is not merely 
the copy of a model. Her pride, undaunted- 
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ness, and warlike mood tell us that she is the 
incarnation of Henrik Ibsen’s muse. 

Ibsen and Bjérnson each of them wants 
to be leader in Norway. Ibsen resigns, be- 
cause Bjérnson is better fitted for the place. 
Ibsen founded the Norwegian theater in 
Christiania. It met with scant success, while 
the Danish theater flourished. He organized 
the Norwegian Society, and its meetings were 
wasted in idle talk. Ibsen’s countrymen did 
not understand him as they understood 
Bjérnson, whose peasant stories won every 
one’s heart, whose poem “‘ Yes, We Love” 
immediately became the national anthem. 


Bjornson won his country’s confidence. Ibsen 
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never did. Free from jealousy, he left the lead- 
ership of Bjérnson to go into exile. But his 
patriotism was not lessened; he took upon him- 
self the duty of rousing his people from drowsi- 
ness and self-satisfied ease. He felt that it was 
his duty when in 1864 the Norwegian youths sat 
home during the Danish war. And when he 
in Berlin witnessed the exultant jubilation over 
Sybbol’s surrender, his contempt for the mob 
began to grow and he conceived the idea of 
“Brand.” The idea grew and grew, he got new 
impulses from the careful artists in Rome, and 
on a summer day, When he came to Rome from 
the country and went in under St. Peter’s 
mighty dome. he found as by a revelation the 
firm and strong form for the gospel he wanted 
to preach, and shortly after we hear Brand’s 
voice of thunder’ pealing forth out over the 
northern lands. 
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TEN YEARS OF GERMANY’S 


HE German Imperial Navy Department 
recently submitted to the Parliament a 
memorial concerning the development of the 
Kiao-Chou district (Germany’s colony in 
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China) which is of general interest. It sets 
forth, among other things, what the German 
navy has accomplished during the last ten 
years for the squalid little fishing village of 
Tsingtau. In place of the miserable and 
dirty fishermen’s huts has arisen a modern 
city with more than 30,000 inhabitants, in- 
cluding the Chinese, and consisting of the 
European quarter, with its suburb of villas 
at the Augusta Victoria Bay ; the native quar- 
ter, Ta-pau-tau, settlements for working 
people, and a commercial and _ industrial 
section. A digest of the report, with com- 
ment, is given in the Gegenwart. 

The city has macadamized streets, a canal 
system, water-works, electric light, church 
edifices, hospitals, schools for Europeans as 
well as for Chinese, postoffice, market halls, 
and a slaughter-house. 

The surroundings are adapted to further hy- 


gienic conditions. A large harbor (also a free- 
port) and a smaller one with extensive quays, 


wharves, and a floating dry-dock make Tsing-. 


tau one of the best-equipped ports in eastern 
Asia. Both harbors ‘are connected with the 
Shantung Railroad, built by Germans with Ger- 
man capital, and furnishing communication 
with the interior, Thanks to this railroad, 
Tsingtau has advanced to the seventh place 
among China’s thirty-six customs ports. The 
shipping of products from Shantung is steadily 
increasing, and they are transported over the 


CIVILIZING WORK IN CHINA. 
railroad to Tsingtau, from where they are after- 


ward exported abroad. 


The enormous progress of the colony is 
best illustrated by the following figures: 


THE PORT OF TSINGTAN. 


Imports, Total 
Chinese. Exports. commerce. 
$3,333,000 $1,650,000 $5,928,000 
9,208,650 15,143,847 51,592,440 
POPULATION. 


I. Europeans: 1902—688; r1907—1484. II. 
Chinese: 1902—14,905; 1907—31,509. To these 
figures should be added the Japanese, the num- 
ber of whom has varied from 100 to 200 during 
the last few years. Regular income of the pro- 
tectorate: October, 1898-1899, 36,382.30 marks; 
October, 1906-1907, 1,546,489.30 marks. 


In refutation of any and all doubts, per- 
sons with the most expert knowledge of eco- 
nomic conditions in eastern Asia have ex- 
pressed an altogether favorable opinion in 
regard to the general development of the 
colony. 

As to hygienic conditions, Tsingtau may, 
on account of the extensive sanitary meas- 
ures povided, already be considered the 
healthiest locality on the Chinese coast. It 
has become a favorite bathing resort, much 
frequented also by foreigners. 


During the lively season of last year visitors 
arrived not only from places in the immediate 
vicinity but also from more distant localities 
(Peking, Hankau, Hongkong, Kobe, Ningpo, 
and even Manila), in order to seek recreation 
at Tsingtau. According to reliable information, 
the larger hotels and boarding-houses had, from 
June to September, 1907, 425 foreign guests, 
among them 180 Englishmen and _ fifty-four” 
Americans. The hotels and other similar estab- 
lishments were filled to their utmost capacity, 
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and many visitors were obliged to seek accom- 
modations in private houses. 

As a German civilization center, Tsing- 
tau certainly has become a lasting monu- 
ment to German achievement. In the first 
place must be mentioned the work of the 
German naval surgeons in the Chinese hos- 
pitals, as well as the lively patronage which 
is enjoyed by the government hospital and 
its staff of physicians frgm foreign Euro- 
pean invalids. ‘The most important task of 
the colony, in reference to bringing Euro- 
pean and Chinese civilizations closer to- 
gether, lies, however, in the educational 
field. ‘The government school is established 
on the plan of a German “ Reform College ” 
(with ninety-two pupils), and has already 
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progressed so far that its first pupils have 
passed their final examination and have ob- 
tained the privilege of one year’s military 
volunteer service. A German school for 
girls will be established in April of the 
present year. , 

If we ask ourselves, asks the writer in 
conclusion, how it was possible to attain such 
results in the short space of ten years, it must 
be stated, to the special honor and credit of 
the navy, that particular stress has, from the 
very beginning, been laid on an intelligent 
co-operation of the government officials with 
the citizens, particularly commercial circles, 
both in the colony itself and in the mother 
country. . 





CORPORATIONS IN MODERN BUSINESS. 


USINESS was done originally by indi- 
viduals trading with one another; then 
by a firm of two or more individuals; then 
by a company; then by a corporation, and 
latterly by a giant corporation, or what is 
usually termed a “trust.”” Human discov- 
eries and inventions led to these successive 
stages. The corporation is the inevitable 
result of an expansion in trade. Its place in 
modern business is discussed by Mr. George 
W. Perkins in a recent number of the North 
American Review. 

In the first stage it met with conflict. 
This led to consolidation,—and the trust. 
Its most useful achievements are the saving 
of waste in its particular line of business, the 
utilization of by-products, economy in manu- 
facture and selling, and better and more uni- 
form service. It has developed men of a 
higher order of business ability than ever ap- 
peared under the old conditions, and elimi- 
nates the harm, while preserving the good, 
of the old-time destructive competition. 

Its management must be efficient,—it must 
have the highest order of ability for its re- 
sponsible posts, and the one supreme test for 
such service is,—fitness. “Influence” is a 
factor of little weight in this connection. 
This feature of the corporation gives the 
rising generation a goal to strive for, since 
the head of a great trust, in receipt of a 
princely salary, cannot hand over his position 
to a brainless heir, the same as his fortune, 

«but must leave the choice of his successor to 
the corporation itself. 

It also tends to standardize its wares and 


to improve the same uniformly, to the benefit 
of the consumer. It pays higher wages and 
employs more men, and for longer periods, 
than ever did the era of individual competi- 
tion. It makes general business conditions 
sounder, and business steadier. Firms and 
partnerships change; corporations run coun- 
ter to time. It surveys a wider field than 
the partnership or individual trade, can 
measure the demand for its output with 
greater accuracy, and, consequently, prevent 
the accumulation of large but unnecessary 
stocks. 

As yet it is crude and imperfect. It is 
only in the formative stage. The necessity 
for the corporation has outrun ability to man- 
age it, and many mistakes have resulted. We 
must correct, regulate, and control it. Many 
of the mistakes occurred through a failure on 
the part of the corporation’s managers to 
realize that they were not in business as in- 
dividuals, but as the servants of the stock- 
holders, whom they were obligated to serve 
honestly and faithfully; and further through 
mistaking the duty they owed the general 
public. 

Again, it is-hard to prevent some corpora- 
tion managers from looking at questions 
from a personal-gain point of view rather 
than from that of a community-of-interest 
principle. The danger-point in corporate 
development is not found in the large organ- 
izations. It is more likely to be in the small 
institutions. The former are so much in the 
public eye that their officers are impressed 
with their semi-public relations and responsi- 
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bilities. This gives them the attitude of a 
real trustee, an impartial judge, an intelli- 
gent, well-posted, and fair arbitrator when 
dealing with matters affecting the rights of 
the stockholders and of the public. This is 
particularly true in labor questions. ‘The 
smaller corporation is inclined to take a nar- 
rower view of such matters. 

Great business corporations, says Mr. 
Perkins in the article, are great trusteeships, 
and they would be attacked less if this were 
more fully known. Corporations of the 
future must serve the public, deal justly with 
labor, and induce it to invest its savings in 
the enterprise. ‘‘ That these corporations,” 
says he, “have thus become not only vast 
business enterprises, but great and growing 
institutions for savings, surely imposes a new 
and more sacred responsibility, not only upon 
corporation managers, but upon legislators 
as well.” 

Public supervision of corporate affairs by 
governmental’ representatives must be wel- 
comed. ‘The writer believes this should 
come through the federal Government, but 
disapproves regulation or control by forty or 
fifty States with varying usages, laws, etc. 

A railroad board of control at Washing- 
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ton, composed of practical railroad men, for 
expert, high-minded supervision, Mr. Perkins 
believes, would not be opposed by the busi- 
ness interests of the country. It would do 
away with unintelligent, inexperienced ad- 
ministration, which the country dreads. .The 
next period in corporation development 
should be a constructive one,—constructive 
as to the relations of the corporation to its 
labor and the public,—and this can best be 
accomplished by the method of co-operation 
with supervision. 

The spirit of co-operation is upon us. It 
must of necessity be the next great form of 
business development and progress. The 
highly developed competitive system gave 
ruinously low prices at one time and unwar- 
rantedly high prices at another. From every 
point of view the co-operative principle is to 
be preferred. It is more humane, more up- 
lifting, and, with proper supervision, must 
provide a more orderly conduct of business, 
freer from failure and abuse, guaranteeing 
better wages and more steady employment to 
labor, with a more favorable average price to 
the consumer,—one on which he can depend 
in calculating his living expenses or making 
his business plans. 


IS THE HUMAN RACE DEGENERATING? 


BERLIN physiologist, Dr. Emil Konig, 
who has just published a discouraging 
pamphlet concerning human life, thinks that 
man has abused his strength and his physio- 
logical constitution, and that, for that rea- 
son, he is more susceptible to disease than the 
beings of former times. 

“In many people,” quotes La Revue, re- 
viewing K@6nig’s book, “‘ there is a very evi- 
dent degeneracy of the physical organs, and 
the condition is transmitted from generation 
to generation. Degeneracy of species is 
the natural, not to say inevitable, result.” 
K6nig sees a proof of that fact in the alarm- 
ing increase of cancer cases, which he at- 
tributes, in great measure, to the complex life 
of modern man. He infers that the increase 
in diseases of the heart may be attributed to 
the pressure of blood against the linings of 
the arteries, the pressure being due, of course, 
to excessive activity of any kind exciting to 
the circulation; for example, hard work, un- 
due effort, or accelerated movement of the 
mind or body. 

He (K6nig) thinks that marked deterio- 


ration is in progress in the human stomach, 
and that the present swift decay. and loss of 
the teeth have an alarming influence in stom- 
ach trouble. In cenclusion, he says: “ If men 
continue to live as they have lived under the 
so-called civilization, the time is near when 
suicides caused by inability to endure physical 
pain will be facts of daily occurrence.” 

This pessimism seems exaggerated, but it 
is based on truth. It is incontestable that 
however paradoxical it may be in some in- 
stances, human life,—the life as it should be 
lived,—has broken down the barriers and 
passed the limitations of reason. Man has 
lost, if not his comprehension of his best 
good, at least his precautionary care for his 
physical well-being. He has forgotten that 
health, not money, is the best possession and 
earthly outfit. He wastes his strength as a 
prodigal wastes an inheritance. In China 
prizes and premiums are given to people who 
free themselves of disease. It would be 
well if the people of Eurone and America 
were to follow, prizes to be offered in certain 
regions nearer home. 
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MAKING ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 


HE discussion of the possibility of arti- 
ficially manufacturing diamonds makes 
interesting reading of an article on “ Arti- 
ficial Precious Stones,” by Dr. Otto N. Witt, 
professor of chemistry in the Technische 
Hochschule at Charlottenburg, Prussia, re- 
printed in the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung. 
Precious stones the professor defines as 
“‘minerals which are at the same time dis- 
tinguished by their beautiful appearance and 
by ability to withstand the destructive effects 
of continuous use.” The claim of the famous 
French chemist, Moissan (recently de- 
ceased), to having chemically produced the 
most highly prized of all precious stones, the 
diamond, is thus discussed: 


Moissan found in examining the iron meteor- 
ite from the Diablo Cafion some colorless little 
crystals imbedded in the iron, and which on 
nearer inspection turned out to be tiny dia- 
monds. As now such meteorites are at the 
montent of their downfall to earth in a state of 
fiery fluidity, but during their fall quickly cool, 
Moissan came to the conclusion that the iron of 
this meteoric stone had contained carbon dis- 
solved, which in the rapid cooling had not been 
able to separate itself in the form of graphite, 
as the carbon dissolved in cast-iron regularly 
does, but had separated itself in the form of the 
diamond. Moissan now sought to produce ar- 
tificially similar conditions by cooling very sud- 
denly molten cast-iron by means of pouring it 
into water or otherwise. The “pigs” of iron 
thus obtained he then dissolved in acid, and 
looked in the residue offered for the diamonds 
which must have formed if his hypothesis was 
correct. He really succeeded in finding several 
colorless transparent little granules, which, how- 
ever, were so small that they became visible only 
when greatly enlarged under the microscope. 
From the crystallization form of these granules 
(which, however, as I convinced myself, was 
very indistinct) Moissan concluded that what 
he had here was really diamonds. The only 
really unassailable proof that this was so, chem- 
ical analysis, was, however, impracticable on ac- 
count of the microscopic character of these 
“finds.” So that it is to-day still doubtful 
whether Moissan really produced diamonds; he 
himself firmly believed that he did. 


Dr. Witt then adds: “ But, in any case, in 
our demand for diamonds as ornaments and 
(what, perhaps, is still more important) for 
technical purposes we are, afterward, as be- 
fore, referred to the agency of nature.” In 
the professor’s opinion, ‘‘ for the production 
of artificial diamonds we have for the present 
but small prospect of success.” While the 
artificial manufacture of some precious stones 
must now be regarded as an accomplished 
fact, and is gradually becoming perfected, he 
explains that such manufacture either of dia- 


monds or of other gems need occasion their 
owners no fear of their decrease in value. 
He goes on: 


The artificial manufacture of gems has to- 
day gone so far, indeed, that it can support and 
complement the yield of natural stones (which 
is ever becoming smaller) and meet our growing 
need of luxury. But so easy and simple it is 
not, and probably hardly ever will be, that 
thereby precious stones of every kind should be 
condemned to the réle of a well-nigh worthless 
bauble. Even the artificial stones can be manu- 
factured only on condition of a high market 
value for all precious stones. 


Forty years ago, the writer says, the Eng- 
lish chemist, Greville Williams, succeeded in 
producing from the mineral beryl, melted 
and then gradually cooled, stones which in 
outward appearance closely resembled the 
sapphire and were distinguished by great 
hardness and durability. But their chemical 
composition showed them to be artificial and 
their optical properties were defective. They 
stood midway between artificial precious 
stones and the glass imitations of precious 
stones. 

To-day, however, the artificial production 
of the ruby and the kindred stones, Professor 
Witt declares, is a ‘“‘ perfect success.” He 
mentions “ . . . the artificial rubies and 
parti-colored sapphires which a Paris manu- 
facturer exhibited at the exposition of 1900, 
and which created a justified sensation 
among all who saw them.” 


Here for the first time were artificially manu- 
factured stones which possessed all the proper- 
ties of the natural stones and fully resembled 
them. Of the manufacture of these stones for 
a while nothing was known; not till some time 
later did the French chemist and mineralogist 
Verneuil publish the fact that he was the dis- 
coverer of the new process, which in its charac- 
teristic features he also described. The exhib- 
itor of the artificial stones at the Universal Ex- 
position was an assistant of Verneuil’s, to whom 
the latter had intrusted the manufacture. For a 
number of years the well-known Berlin investi- 
gator, Professor Miethe, has also been occupy- 
ing himself with the study of gems. Alone and 
associated with the gem expert Wild, in Idar, 
he has developed further Verneuil’s process in 
its details, so that now the manufacture of fault- 
less rubies and white sapphires is a sure process. 
As a wholly special advance, however, which the 
gentlemen mentioned have achieved must be 
mentioned their having also succeeded in ascer- 
taining the coloring principle of the blue spinels, 
and in artificially producing this in quite as great 
perfection as nature herself. Thereby two of the 
rarest and most costly forms of gems have be- 
come accessible to us artificially. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 
66 Wry can’t you describe street-railway 


bonds in detail, just as you do rail- 
road bonds?” asked a reader of the Invest- 
ment Bureau in this magazine. 

In answer we had to dwell upon the spe- 
cial character of the knowledge necessary to 
the forming of an intelligent opinion upon 
any public-utility security. We had to con- 
trast this special knowledge with the general 
information regarding railroad securities, 
which is at the hand of any financial student 
or banker. 

The reports of the railroads to State and 
federal authorities are fixed and minute in 
detail, so that neighboring roads can be com- 
pared with each other and the conclusion 
formed that one is a better moneymaker than 
another, or is less heavily burdened with 
debt in proportion to its mileage, or is 
managed more effectively, or spends more 
money for repairs to engines and cars and 
road-beds. 

But what use would it be to compare the 
cost per mile’ of running street-cars down 
Broadway with the operating statistics of the 
“Main Street” troJley in a rural county- 
seat? Clearly, conditions are so peculiar to 
the locality in each instance that a special 
and independent investigation of each propo- 
sition would be necessary. 

Obviously such an expert investigation 
cannot be made by every small investor who 
wants to buy public-utility bonds. This in- 
formation must properly be collected by the 
banker who offers the bonds. But one thing 
the investor can do,—he can investigate his 
banking-house. If he finds that it has a long 
record of dealing in street-railway, electric- 
light, and other public-utility securities, and 
has recommended to its clients only such as 
have turned out well, then, and not until 
then, the investor should begin to pay serious 
attention to the statistics of the road as pre- 
sented in the circular describing the bonds. 


EXPERT OPINION. 


The difficulty and cost of making a thor- 
ough inquiry into the standing of a street- 
railway company, for instance, may be ap- 


AND THE INVESTOR. 


preciated by reading George Garr Henry’s 
article in the April System. 


In order to determine the safety of a street- 
railway company’s bonds the company must be 
subjected to a threefold examination,—physical, 
financial, and political. 

It is usually impossible for the average in- 
vestor to make such an examination himself, 
nor is it likely that he would possess sufficient 
technical knowledge to render his investigation 
of much value. For an accurate estimate of the 
value of a street-railway’s physical property it 
is usually necessary to depend upon the expert 
opinion of a trained engineer. 

In most cases it is probably found that the 
bond issue is in excess of the value of real es- 
tate and the replacement value of the physical 
property, the balance representing a capitaliza- 
tion of the franchise. 

To determine the real value of the franchise 
or franchises is a difficult matter and involves 
the whole question of the company’s relations 
with the community which it serves and with 
the local law-making bodies. 

The first question which arises is whether 
the franchise is perpetual or for a definite time, 
and the second whether it is partial or exclu- 
sive. Franchises vary greatly in these respects. 
Sometimes a franchise, apparently partial, is 
practically exclusive, owing to the fact that all 
the available space in the streets is already oc- 
cupied by the company’s own tracks. If the 
franchises of a company are limited as to time 
it is expedient if not imperative that the bonds 
should mature before the expiration of the 
franchises. 


GOING BEHIND THE FIGURES. 


Next must come the report of the expert 
accountant. Nor is it enough that the road 
show a record of earnings in the past sufficient 
to pay the interest on the bonds in question. 


The payments of the road must be analyzed 
to determine whether the proper. amounts have 
been expended for renewal of track, replenish- 
ment of rolling stock, and other improvements 
sufficient to keep the property in good physical 
condition. This is the most intricate subject in 
the investigation of a street-railway property. 
Unless proper allowance be made for deprecia- 
tion, in addition to the expenses of direct opera- 
tion, it is only ‘a question of time before the 
strongest company will become bankrupt. ° 

Deterioration of plant and equipment, which 
goes on constantly, can be offset in only two 
ways. One is out of earnings and the other is 
out of the security-holders,—that is, by de- 
creases in the market value of the securities. 
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The first takes prosperity or courage; the sec- 
ond leads to bankruptcy. 

It is difficult to measure depreciation accu- 
rately, but a safe rule is to write off Io per 
cent. of gross earnings each month for depre- 
ciation. In this way the charge for depreciation 
will be proportionate to the traffic, which pro- 
vides automatic adjustment. 

If the net earnings, after making this allow- 
ance for depreciation, and after providing al 
expenses of operation, including ordinary re- 
pairs, amount to as much as twice the interest 
charges upon the bonds outstanding, it is prob- 
able that the bond may be taken with safety. 


POLITICS ALSO ENTER. 


Even a well-maintained railway, skilfully 
managed, with proper franchises and small 
debt, may still make trouble for its bond- 
holders if it stands wrong with the politicians 
and with the public. The investigating 
bankers must estimate the probability of a 
low-fare campaign, perhaps for political rea- 
sons only. The attitude of the Legislature 
on franchise renewal must be taken into ac- 
count, and also the ability of the railway’s 
lawyers to defend it from fraudulent damage 
suits. Moreover, the general feeling of the 
public toward the management is a tangible 
asset or liability, according as the road has 
given satisfaction or aroused enmity. 
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Evidently only men of special experience 
and integrity can be trusted to learn the real 
influences behind an issue of street-railway 
or other public-utility bonds. But when 
these facts have been accurately reported to 
a conservative banker, and when the banker 
finds them such as to justify his fecommenda- 
tion of the bond,—then the investor is right 
in considering the bond a desirable invest- 
ment of its kind. 

Bankers would describe such a bond as not 
readily convertible, with little prospect of 
appreciation in value, but with unusually 
high yield, considering its high grade of safe- 
ty. In other words, the bond pays 5 to 6 
per cent. a year, which is more than could be 
expected from almost any other class of se- 
curity equally as safe; but it may be difficult 
to turn into cash in a hurry, rarely being 
listed on the Stock Exchange, and (unless it 
is a convertible bond) it lacks speculative 
possibilities of great rise in value. Many in- 
vestors, however, are not influenced by these 
two latter considerations, and should not be. 
For them the public-utility bond, investigated 
and recommended by the banker of reputa- 
tion, ranks: high as an income-producing se- 
curity. 





MINING PROPOSITIONS FOR THE SMALL INVESTOR. 


“*T NOTICE that you ‘knock’ mining 
propositions in all shapes.” Thus 
the president of an Alaskan mining com- 
pany wrote to the REVIEW oF REVIEWS re- 
cently, in remonstrance. He felt that his 
own mine should form an exception, since 
its management was honorable and its ore 
beds promising. He asked aid to secure the 
small amount of capital which he deemed 
necessary for its development. 
’ It was one thing to endeavor to bring this 
mine president into touch with responsible 
bankers who are interested in such proposi- 
tions; it would be quite another thing to 
allow the stock of such a company to be of- 
fered to readers of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 
No matter how high the integrity of the 
management, or how rich the ore, there is no 
getting away from the fact that his company 
does not own a “ mine,” strictly speaking, 
but a “ prospect.” ‘To buy stock in a pros- 
pect cannot be other than a pure speculation. 
Only a few mining companies, steady divi- 
Seem have qualified for the investment 
class. 


Here is a striking fact brought out by the 
editor of the Financial Record: 

There have been over 150,000 mining compa- 
nies organized and incorporated in the United 
States. A full list of dividend companies, in 
which all the gold, silver and copper mining 
companies of the United States are reported, 
shows that there are less than one hundred div- 
idend-paying mining companies in the United 
States at the present time. One producer out 
of 1500 is a very small percentage. 

How painfully inadequate a percentage 
this is can be seen from a comparison with 
railroad steck. Last year it was computed 
that two-thirds of the railroad stock in the 
hands of the public was returning dividends 
to the owners. This is about one thousand 
times the proportion of dividend-paying min- 
ing stocks! 

What gambler would bet his money on a 
turn of a card or a throw of dice which 
mathematicians had proved was possible only 
once in 1500 times? ‘The purchaser of the 
average mining stock in the development 
stage, however, would seem to be taking just 
about such a position. 
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NOT ALWAYS DISHONESTY. 


Nor are the disappointments of mining- 
stock holders to be traced entirely to dis- 
honesty. With the best intentions in the, 
world, the most energetic and efficient man- 
agement may fail to get enough precious 
metal out of their “hole in the ground” to 
pay dividends on their stock. Some of the 
reasons are discussed in an editorial in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal: 


The great losses of money in mining are suf- 
fered not through the occasional spectacular 
failures of big enterprises or by the deliberately 
fraudulent schemes which some of our Western 
friends are so anxious to exterminate by legis- 
lation, but rather by the drain of the money of 
the public into more or less honest, more or less 
misguided ventures that are not illegitimate, but 
are entered into without competent engineering 
advice. What a familiar story it is to read of 
a company organized with a capital of several 
millions, shares boomed to triple the price of 
their flotation (which, of course, was many 
times too high in the first place), fond hopes of 
great speculative profits, expenditure of much 
money in a stamp-mill, etc., failure of the mine 
to make the expected returns, excuses by the 
management, visits of the directors to look into 
matters, suspicions aroused, employment of en- 
gineers to examine and report (like physicians, 
they are called in when the patient is sick, sel- 
dom being retained to keep him from becoming 
sick), and finally the knowledge that the prop- 
erty is “just a good prospect,” which the orig- 
inal promoters sold for the price of a grandly 
developed mine. 


When one adds to the number of “ mis- 
guided,” the multitude of the deliberately 
dishonest promoters of alleged mines, so ex- 
travagantly exploited in many Sunday papers 
and circular letters, one begins to see how the 


. 


149,900-odd non-dividend producing mining 
companies have come into existence. The 
reader of advertising matter offering the 
stock of a mining company should stop and 
ask himself about three questions: 

(1). How do I know that this company 
really does own any property at all? 

(2). If I can prove this to myself, then 
how do I know that this property will ever 
be anything but a “ prospect ”? 

(3). Granted that I have struck the one 
proposition out of 1500 which may be ex- 
pected to make money, what earthly assur- 
ance have I that the far-off officers, the pro- 
moters, or other insiders will not get all the 
profits,—leaving the petty stockholders like 
myself to be frozen out by manipulation so 
easy to be accomplished with an unlisted 
“curb” stock? 


A RICH MAN’S GAMBLE. 


Questions similar to these concerning any 
American railroad could be answered with the 
greatest fullness,-and thé prospective investor 
would have a chance to know just where he 
stood. But the purchase of the average min- 
ing-company stock in the “ prospect” stage 
is a dark gamble. The rich man whose in- 
clinations and surplus allow him to “ take a 
chance” may be justified in buying it. But 
what an inconsistency it is to behold the small 
capitalist of strict principles, who would 
never dream of betting on a race-horse at a 
fair and openly calculated odds, or “ backing 
the red” at roulette with nearly even 
chances, actually risking his hard-earned sav- 
ings with only one chance out of 1500 to win. 





THE GREATEST RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 


[NVESTORS have benefited by one re- 
sult of the sweeping clean-up in busi- 
ness. It has exposed the weak and strong 
spots in the American railroad situation. 
The few receiverships on the one hand are 
more than balanced by the showing of the 
financial, physical, and operating strength of 
those roads which are best weathering the 
storm. One of these, perhaps the soundest 
of all, is the subject of recent admiration 
from experts on both sides of the Atlantic. 
It is the Pennsylvania, the nucleus of the 
greatest railroad system in the world. 
The high value of Pennsylvania stock for 
investment is strongly indicated by careful 
editorials in the London Statist, and by a 


striking history of the company from its 
early times to the present, from the pen of 
John Moody, a leading railroad statistician, 
in Moody's Magazine. ~ 


A LONDON COMMENT. 


“For those desiring a security of great in- 
trinsic value, giving a relatively high yield, 
Pennsylvania shares may be commended. 
The bonds of the company can be bought 
to give yields up to 4 per cent. and over, and 
they may be safely purchased by the most 
prudent.” Thus the Statist sums up its re- 
searches into the Pennsylvania’s record and 
outlook. It is unusual for a financial period- 
ical of such conservatism to indulge in such 
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direct recommendation. Only an extraordi- 
nary showing could justify this confidence. 

English students of finance are noted for 
their painstaking and cautious examination 
of all the factors entering into an investment 
proposition. The two articles in the Statist 
which culminated in the conclusion repeated 
above considered not only the satisfactory 
net earnings for 1907, which left the railroad 
with $11,000,000 after it had paid $7 on 
every share of stock; but a study was also 
made of the situation for the future. This 
the Statist’ thinks is favorable, pointing to 
earnings for the railroad in 1909 “ nearly, if 
not quite, as large as they were in 1907.” 

The economic conditions supporting this 
opinion are somewhat as follows: The prob- 
ability that in January, 1908, the check to 
trade was in its most severe stage; the pros- 
pect for a better maintenance of freight 
rates than during former panics, when re- 
bates ‘and secret rate-cutting were common 
practices, and the reasonable chance that 
neither politics nor crops will make 1908 a 
disastrous year. 

Finally, the management of the railway 
itself is known to be admirable in efficiency 
and economy. Already the falling off in re- 
ceipts is being met by the cutting down of 
expenses in a striking manner. Material, 
fuel, and labor ought to be cheap during 
1908. ‘“‘ Therefore,” says the Statist, “‘ for all 
these reasons we anticipate that the company 
may not experience much difficulty in main- 
taining its 7 per cent. dividend, and that it 
should certainly have no difficulty in making 
6 per cent. distributions.” 


KEEPING AHEAD OF THE TIMES. 


The motto of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
for half a. century might well have been 
to keep ahead of the times. 

The aggressiveness and imagination of the 
road's managers are graphically shown by 
John Moody’s historical article in Moody’s 
Magazine. During-the fifty years since the 
first through train was run to Pittsburg 
from Philadelphia without transfer of pas- 
sengers the mileage has increased from about 
350 to more than 11,000, and the combined 
earnings have reached nearly $327,000,000, 
—an amount not even approached by any 
other railroad system. 

This extraordinary income could not have 
been earned unless the company had con- 
sistently discounted the future,—unless it 
had spent millions on traffic which did not 
exist but which was ready to exist as soon as 
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facilities were provided. Just at present the 
company is being much criticised for the ex- 
penditure of $100,000,000 or so necessary 
before its trains can run from Jersey City, 
underneath Manhattan Island, to Long: Is- 
land, and so to New England. Certainly it 
will be some years before sufficient new busi- 
ness can be handled at a profit to pay interest 
and dividends on this enormous sum. Yet to 
the reader of Mr. Moody’s illuminating arti- 
cle even such a gigantic extension as this. does 
not seem out of line with the progressiveness 
shown by the president, Alexander J. Cas- 
satt, and the other managers who have 
brought the road to its leading position. 

In short, for the greatest railroad of the 
world, centering in the wealthiest section of 
America, the vital issue is still to keep ahead 
of the times. Mr. Moody illustrates this 
situation : 


The major part of the Pennsylvania lines 
traverse five of the richest and most rapidly 
growing States in the Union, in respect to both 
population and wealth. These States are New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and IIli- 
nois. They embrace at the present time over 
one-quarter of the population of the entire 
country, and the total wealth within the borders 
of these States as reported in 1904 by the Cen- 
sus Bureau was in excess of 30 per cent. of the 
total reported for the entire wealth of the na- 
tion. Since 1850, when the record of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad first began, the population in 
these States has grown from 6,500,000 to over 
23,000,000, and the recorded wealth from $2,- 
000,000,000 to nearly $33,000,000,000. The Pitts- 
burg district has developed within forty years 
from a small industrial center on the Chio 
River to the largest and richest aggregation of 
iron, steel, and allied industries in the world; 
the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more; Pittsburg, Cleveland, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and the rest have all more than 
doubled in population since the Pennsylvania 
lines began to extend beyond the borders of 
their original State, and the property values in 
the great cities which the Pennsylvania lines 
either penetrate or pass through have shown al- 
most fabulous increases within the past decade. 

In view of all this it should not be a matter 
of wonder that the Pennsylvania Railroad has 
never gone through a single year since 1860 
without the payment of a dividend; that in this 
period it has paid out upward of $300,000,000 
in cash to its shareholders, and that it has been 
enabled during the past nine years alone to turn 
back into the property out of its earnings for 
improvements and sinking funds over $86,000,- 
ooo and still leave a profit and loss surplus of 
$25,000,000. Since 1864 the actual profits of the 
operated lines alone, not including any of the 
lines west of Pittsburg, nor any of the sepa- 
rately operated lines in the East, have exceeded 
$1,000,000,000. The figures, could they be read- 
ily obtained, of all the controlled lines as well, 
would undoubtedly give results several hundred 
million dollars greater than this. 
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RULES FOR A TRUSTEE. 


STRANGE to say, there is no formal and 
exact line of conduct for an American 
trustee. The reader of this article might 
suddenly find himself empowered by a de- 
ceased friend’s will to invest the estate in the 
widow’s interest, and left practically free to 
follow his own method. Purely through 
lack of experience he might buy real estate 
at haphazard, or the most speculative kind 
of stocks. Such things are constantly hap- 
pening, and as constantly endangering the 
welfare of dependent widows and orphans. 
The proper conduct of a trustee is very 
concisely summed up by the financial editor 
of the World’s Work, who believes that such 
an investment “ must be restricted to first- 
mortgages on real estate, not to exceed 60 
per cent. of the market value of the proper- 
ty; to bonds secured by mortgage on going 
concerns, railroad or industrial, of good repu- 
tation and of long standing; to municipal 
bonds of the State in which the testator 
lived; to deposits in the banks of the same 
State; to certain other securities,’—such as 
guaranteed stocks and bonds of local public 
utilities whose prospects can be shown to be 
exceptionally good. 

Let us take a specific case: Suppose a man 
leave a legacy of $20,000 cash, and a proper 
home for his widow and children, and a will in- 
structing that the sum be kept invested until the 
death of his widow, and then converted into 
cash and distributed. This is an actual case, the 
legacy having been left in the State of New 
Jersey. How may it properly be invested? For 
the sake of clearness one must suppose that the 
fund may be held tax-free, for the tax laws 
vary in each State, and to select a ta’ free in- 
vestment in every case would require book. 

The writer would take the following as a fair 
distribution of such an estate: 


In- 
Amount. come. 


Canali in) Rami iscs<dicee s ce vccvice osu -...$1,000 $40 
In first-mortgages on a lands or im- 
proved local propert 
In steam-railroad (nd legal for New’ 
Jersey savings-banks................ 
In selected local municipal bonds...... 
ee gas, traction, or manufacturing 
onds 
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$1,010 


Many cautions must be observed. The 
local banker should give his opinion in the 
case of the farm mortgage. Or if the prop- 
erty has been improved, it is well to pur- 
chase the mortgage through one of the title- 
guarantee concerns; the difference in the rate 
of interest is well spent in the additional 
safety. A lawyer’s recommendation, however 
well meaning, does not furnish equal safety. 


Municipal bonds, if the community issuing 
them is a small one, are often very hard to 
dispose of, even in instances where their 
safety is very high. Since it is always well 
to have a capital that can be quickly “ liqui- 
dated,” or converted into cash, it is some- 
times best to select “short-term” munici- 
pals, due te be paid within a few years. 

The author of the article in the World’s 
Work recommends a personal acquaintance 
with the business of any public-utility or in- 
dustrial company whose bonds are bought 
for such a trust fund. It will frequently 
happen that the trustee has no personal ac- 
quaintance with the management of such en- 
terprises. In such cases the recommendation 
of a sound and long-experienced banking- 
house should not be despised. A conservative 
investment banker, upon understanding the 
nature of the funds to be invested, should be 
trusted to suggest what gas or street-railroad 
or electric-lighting securities might best sup- 
ply a portion of the widow’s or orphan’s in- 
come. Such securities could give an income 
of more than 5 per cent. with a safety equal 
to that of the remainder of the investment. 


MUNICIPALS THE SAFEST FOR INDIVIDUALS. 


Trustees, and other prospective investors 
who demand safety first of all, have been 
asking the REview oF Reviews about Gov- 
ernment and State bonds. It is no reflection 
against the safety of such securities to suggest 
municipals instead. The situation is ex- 
plained by Charless Lee Scovil in Success: 


There is no form of investment in this world 
that is safer than the bonds of the United 
States Government. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that such bonds sell at prices to yield less 
than 2 per cent., they are rarely purchased by 
individual investors, who cannot afford, except 
in special cases, to accept so small a return upon 
their capital. The great bulk of the bonds of 
the United States Government are used by na- 
tional banks, which must, as soon as organized, 
provide themselves with a certain amount of 
such bonds. The amount is dependent upon the 
capitalization of the bank. 

Many authorities claim that municipal bonds 
of the best type rank next to Government bonds 
in point of safety, placing them even ahead of 
State bonds. While a bondholder can bring 
legal action against a municipality, he cannot 
sue a sovereign State, although one State can 
sue another. Some States have no debts; 
others, comparatively few; and still others have 
a considerable amount of outstanding obliga- 
tions. owever, the floating supply of State 
bonds in the market is relatively small, and 
those available command high prices. 
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NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


THOREAU, OUR FIRST GREAT ‘‘NATURE” 
WRITER. 

It is now forty-six years since the death of 
Thoreau, our most famous observer of nature 
and out-of-door life. He was greatly appre- 
ciated within the little circle of his intimate 
friends near Boston, but his fame was small in- 
deed at the time of his death. He had pub- 
lished only two books. Now we have this beau- 
tiful and definite edition of his writings in 
twenty volumes (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). It 
is not often that nine-tenths of the literary 
work of a famous author is posthumous. For- 
tunately, the miscellaneous writings of Thoreau 
had been preserved, and after his death three or 
four volumes appeared. The extent of the pres- 
ent edition is due simply to the fact that 
Thoreau’s journals, as a great literary mine, 
were recently discovered for the purposes of edit- 
ing and publishing. He had kept the most care- 
ful journals from 1837 to 1861, and these con- 
tained not only his observations from day. to 
day on all sorts of things in life and nature 
about him, but the meditations due to his varied 
reading and his interest in matters literary, so- 
cial, ethical, and indeed on all subjects. Mr. 
Bradford Torrey, as editor of these journals, is 
entitled to praise and thanks. The photographic 
illustrations scattered through the volumes are 
due to the skill and taste of Mr. Herbert Glea- 
son, and, like Mr. Torrey’s work, that of Mr. 
Gleason is a real contribution to the total re- 
sult. This publication in uniform style of 
Thoreau’s journal, along with his other well- 
known writings, such as “Walden” and “A 
Week on the Concord end Merrimack Rivers,” 
is a marked event in the history of American 
literature, for it firmly establishes the position 
of an author whose fame has rested heretofore 
as much upon personal traditions as upon the 
too slender basis of his published writings. We 
have now in these twenty volumes the full justi- 
fication of his sequestered but active intellectual 
life. : 

DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL. 


In “ The Mother of California” (Paul Elder 
& Co.) Arthur Walbridge North has given a 
spirited historical sketch of the little-known 
land of Lower (“Baja”) California from the 
days of Cortez to the present. He recounts to 
the accompaniment of some interesting illustra- 
tions from photographs the history of the 
ancient missions and describes the mines and 
the physical, social, and political aspects of the 
country. There is an extensive bibliography and 
an introduction by Cyrus C. Adams, of the 
American Geographical Society. The long so- 
journ of our battleship fleet in Magdalena Bay 
has made this “land that reaches down toward 
Panama” a region of considerable interest to 
modern Americans. Mr. North delicately sug- 
gests the question, Shall the United States pur- 
chase Lower California? and proceeds to out- 




















ARTHUR WALBRIDGE NORTH. 
(Author of ‘‘ The Mother of California.’’) 


line his opinion in an exceedingly interesting - 
chapter in which he seeks to prove that geo- 
graphical location, which has throughout its 
history made this peninsula an expense and no 
special benefit to Mexico, would make it of the 
highest value to the United States. 

A unique and interesting publication is “ The 
Canal Zone Pilot,” a handbook published at 
Panama by A. Bienkowski and sub-titled “A 
Guide to the Republic of Panama and a Classi- 
fied Business Directory.” A good deal of inter- 
esting historical matter about the Isthmus is 
included and some illustrations (generally poorly 
printed, however), supplement the text. 3 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Volume V. of the Cambridge Modern History 
(Macmillan) treats of “The Age of Louis 
XIV.” It will be remembered that these vol- 
umes are not being issued in their numerical 
order, the one preceding this having been Vol- 
ume X. The present volume treats of the abso- 
lutistic idea in European history. The Grand 
Monarch, say the editors in their preface, though 
endowed with some truly royal qualities, was 
himself “no great statesman and nothing of a 
general.” His monarchy was not his creation, 
but “was without ‘real initiative and no intel- 
lectual effort associated with his reign was due 
to his personal inspiration.” On the other hand, 
the system of absolute government which he 
carried on through more than half a century, 
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and to which “all the activities of the French 
nation were consistently, though not without 
struggles, accommodated, was characteristic of 
the whole age of which he is the most conspicu- 
ous figure.” A large portion of the present vol- 
ume, also, is occupied with an account of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The whole series, as we 
have mentioned in connection with our notices 
of other volumes, is being edited by Drs. A. W. 
Ward and G. W. Prothero and Mr. Stanley 
Leathes. 

A volume which can be profitably read at the 
same time as Lord Cromer’s “ Modern Egypt,” 
noticed in our pages last month, is “ Egypt and 
Its Betrayal” (Grafton Press), by Dr. Elbert E. 
Farman, former United States Consul-General 
at Cairo, being, as he says, an account of the 
country during the periods of Ismail and Tewfik 
’ Pasha and of how England acquired a new em- 
pire. The volume is illustrated. 

Dr. Henry Charles Lea has supplemented his 
elaborate “ History of the Spanish Inquisition ” 
with a volume on “ The Inquisition in the Span- 
ish Dependencies ” (Macmillan). Dr. Lea shows 
that in the colonial tribunals the Inquisition was 
at its worst as a portion of the governmental 
system and so contributed in no small degree to 
the failure of the Spanish colonial policy. 

Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s “ Rambling 
Recollections” (Macmillan,—two volumes ), while 
literally true to its title, possesses a certain co- 
herence resulting from the personality of the 
author and his manner of telling his experiences. 
It is charmingly written, and when Sir Henry’s 
long career in the British diplomatic service, par- 
ticularly at the court of Madrid, is remembered, 
it will be seen that it is possible for the two 
volumes to contain a great deal of interesting 
reading. The author manages, without giving 














SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF. 


(Whose “ Rambling Recollections” have just been 
published. ) 
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DR. PROTHERO IN HIS STUPY. 


(One of the editors of the ‘Cambridge Modern 
History ”’ series.) 


away diplomatic secrets, to convey to us a great 
deal of the “atmosphere” surrounding the lega- 
— of the great powers iri the European capi- 
tals. 

Another volume of reminiscence, also from the 
press of the Macmillans,—‘ Leaves from the 
Notebooks of Lady Dorothy Neville.”—is full of 
fascinating personalia of the fascinating Lady 
Neville. Rather interestingly, passages in the 
diary quoted (the book is edited by Lady Doro- 
thy’s son, Ralph Neville) refer appreciatively to 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff’s book just men- 
tioned. 

The publication, some months ago, of the 

“Memoirs of the Comtesse de Boigne” aroused - 
considerable interest in this country as well as 
in France and England on account of the his- 
torical value of the memoirs as well as for 
their literary charm. The work is now com- 
plete in three volumes, covering the period from | 
1781 to 1830, and is edited from the original 
manuscript by Charles Nicoullaud (Scribners). 
The second volume covers the four years from 
1815 to 1819, including the Comtesse’s personal 
experiences during the return of Napoleon from 
Elba and her life in England, where her father 
was French Ambassador. The third volume 
gives a fine eyewitness description of the revo- 
lution of 1830, which made Louis Philippe king. 

Another work of reminiscence and biography 
in a historical setting is “A Princess of In- 
trigue”” (Putnams,—two volumes), by H. Noel 
Williams. It is an account of the plottings and 
vanities of Anne Genevieve de Bourbon, Duch- 
ess of Longueville. The Duchess, it will be re- 
membered, was one of the three French women 
who, Cardinal Mazarin once declared, were quite 
capable of governing the country or of sending 
it to destruction. 

An English rendering of Jules Le Maitre’s 
biography and study of Rousseau (“ Jean Jacques 
Rousseau,” McClure Publishing Company). dis- 
claims the intention of being a critical biography. 
It is, says the author, a history of his sentiments. 
A reading of the English version (by Jeanne 
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DR. JOHN BROWN. 


(Whose “ Letters,’ edited by his son, have just ap- 
peared.) 


Mairet) indicates that the French Academician 
- has actually accomplished his intention of stat- 
ing his ideas “simply and clearly, in a tone 
which is generally that of a somewhat careful 
conversation.” 

“The Letters of Dr. John Brown,” edited by 
his son and Dr. D. W. Forrest (Macmillan), 
contain some interesting letters from Ruskin, 
Thackeray, and other literary Englishmen of 
the first half of the past century. 

The English and American biographical vol- 
umes which go under the general title of Who’s 
Who (“ Who’s Who,” Black, London, Macmil- 
lan, New York; “ Who’s Who in America,” A. 
N. Marquis & Co., Chicago) for the current year, 
have come to hand. The next issue of the 
American volume will be in 1910, so that the 
present issue is for two years. The English 
manual has a long and dignified history and its 
present issue maintains its high character. The 
issue for 1908 contains 2039 pages. ‘ Who’s 
Who in America,” founded nine years ago, has 
a new editor,—Mr. Albert Nelson Marquis, of 
the Marquis Company which bring out the work. 
This latest volume,—of 2271 pages, with lists 
and indexes,—contains 16,395 names. A new 
feature is the geographical index, which groups 
according to State and city or town the names 
in the main body of the work. 


A GREAT MUSIC SERIES. 


The growth of the country in musical taste, 
if it were to be shown by one thing only, might 
best be demonstrated by an examination of the 
supply of songs and instrumental printed music 
found in familiar use on the piano in the home 
of the average family of education and culture. 
The progress of twenty or thirty years as thus 
indicated has been so great that it can leave no 
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doubt as to the future. Not only are the people 
of the United States developing an appreciation 
of music, but they are also learning a great deal 
about music from the historical, biographical, - 
and literary standpoints. The number of Amer- 
icans who really know something about the great 
composers and about the standard operas is now 
very considerable. Nothing else but such a state 
of growing musical taste and cultivation could 
justify a publishing scheme so extensive, and so 
perfect in its appeal to those who care for the 
best, as “ The Musicians’ Library,” for which we 
are indebted to the Oliver Ditson Company 
(Boston). About forty volumes of this library 
have already been issued, each one of them com- 
plete in itself. They are of standard folio size, 
of high excellence in typography, printing, 
paper, and binding, and, more important than° 
that, they are surprisingly satisfactory in their 
editing. Each volume consists of a series of 
masterpieces either of song or of piano music, 
grouped in such a way as to represent adequately 
a single composer, or else to conform to some 
other scheme of -logical association. Each vol- 
ume, furthermore, gives what is especially de- 
sirable in connection with the musical selections 
themselves, namely, a critical introduction of 
sufficient length to be a real contribution to 
musical literature, written in every case by some 
one thoroughly qualified. For example, the vol- 
ume containing twenty piano compositions of 
Mozart is edited by Carl Reinecke, who is the 
foremost interpreter of Mozart’s works. The 
volume containing forty songs of Brahms is 
edited by Mr. James Huneker, and there are sev- 
eral other volumes devoted respectively to the 
songs of Franz, Schumann, Schubert, and 
others. There are several volumes of selections 
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THE COUNTESS DE BOIGNE WHEN SHE WAS ONE OF 
THE MOST POWERFUL WOMEN IN EUROPE. 
(The de Boigne ‘ Memoirs” in English translation 
have recently appeared.) 
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from the lyrical and dramatic works of Wagner. 
There are other volumes of piano compositions 
selected from the works of Chopin, Liszt, Bach, 
and earlier composers, such as Handel, Haydn, 
and Mendelssohn. There are other volumes 
specially selected, as, for example, “ fifty master 
songs” selected from the world’s best from 
Mozart to Macdowell, with a critical ‘estimate 
of each song and nine portraits. It should be 
remarked that every volume contains at least one 
well executed portrait. There is a delightful 
volume of fifty Shakespeare songs, and two vol- 
umes containing an anthology of French songs. 
There is a volume of American songs, one of 
Scottish songs, and one of negro melodies tran- 
scribed for the piano. Enough has been said to 
_ indicate the scope of a beautiful and noble music 























ALBERT NELSON MARQUIS. 
(Editor and compiler of ‘‘ Who’s Who in America.’’) 


library, which continues to appear in successive 
volumes and which is so desirable that every 
music lover must appreciate any separate book 
or any grouping. 

BOOKS RELATING TO EDUCATION. 


The School of Liberal Arts and Sciences for 
Non-Residents is an institution founded to meet 
the educational needs of those who through one 
cause or another are prevented from acquiring 
a liberal education by attending schools, colleges, 
or universities. The school has established its 
headquarters at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, and has published several text-books, the 
first of which to come to our notice is “ Intro- 
ductory Economics,” by Prof. Alvin S. Johnson, 
of the University of Nebraska. This work dis- 
tinctly differs from all other economic text- 
books with which we are acquainted. It deals 
with the more fundamental problems of the 
science and does not attempt an exhaustive treat- 
ment even of these, but it seems to have been 
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MRS. CARL SCHURZ. 


(The first kindergartner in America. See 
Kindergarten in American Education.’’) 


“ The 


written with the main purpose of stimulating 
economic reasoning on the part of the pupil. 
Its language is simple and for the most part 
easily understood by the reader of only rudi- 
mentary education. At the same time, the ma- 
ture student of the subject will find that the 
author has had continually in mind the work of 
the most progressive among the modern econo- 
mists, even though the terminology of their 
treatises has been for the most part omitted. 
If the other books in this series succeed as well 
as this one in popularizing modern learning the 
School of Liberal Arts will have accomplished 
much for the education of a large number of 
Americans who are now deprived of such ad- 
vantages. 

“The Kindergarten in American Education,” 
by Nina C. Vandewalker (Macmillan), makes a 
distinct contribution to American educational 
history in so far as it portrays the kindergarten 
movement in relation to American education as 
a whole. Up to this time there has been little 
published in this field beyond the recording of 
isolated facts of kindergarten history. Another 
distinct service is rendered by Miss Vandewalker 
in bringing to light the important foundation 
work done in this country by various German- 
Americans who more than fifty years ago 
brought with them from the fatherland the kin- 
dergarten as it had been developed up to that 
time. Credit is given to Mrs. Carl Schurz as 
the first kindergartener in the United States. 
Mrs. Schurz founded and maintained a kinder- 
garten at Watertown, Wis., in 1855. 

“School Reports and School Efficiency” is 
the title of a volume compiled for the New 
York Committee on the Physical Welfare of 
School Children by Dr. David S. Snedden and 
Dr. William H. Allen (Macmillan). The sub- 
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REV. NEWMAN SMYTH, D.D. 
“Passing Protestantism and 
Catholicism.”’) 5; 


(Author of Coming 


ject has already been discussed by Dr. Allen in 
the Review or Reviews for May, 1906.- While 
. this study of school conditions originated several 


years ago in New York City and resulted in 
showing that the Board of Education of that 
city was failing through the lack of proper busi- 
ness methods to make the most of funds com- 
mitted to its charge, a great many of the con- 
clusions to which the study leads are equally 
applicable to school conditions in other com- 


munities. Boards of education and school officers 
throughout the country will find in this report 
many suggestions that may be adopted: with 
profit. The committee did not confine ‘its in- 
vestigations to New York City, but examined 
the reports of 100 cities with a view to indicat- 
ing in what respects they actually aid in school 
economy and administration. : 

Perhaps the most advanced public library in 
the United States in the matter of directing chil- 
dren’s reading is the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burg, which has just brought out a new edition 
of its catalogue of books for the use of the first 
eight grades in the Pittsburg schools. In the 
preparation of this catalogue the library staff 
has had the co-operation of the teachers in the 
public schools, and the work as it stands has the 
cordial approval of the Pittsburg school princi- 
pals and the city superintendent. Librarians and 
teachers in other cities will surely find this list 
of books helpful in their work. 


DISCUSSIONS OF PRESENT-DAY RELIGION. 


Dr. Newman Smyth’s studies of the dominant 
religious tendencies of our day and generation, 
which has just come from the Scribners under 
the title “ Passing Protestantism and Coming 
Catholicism,” is a very suggestive and thought- 
provoking book. The author considers the 
“passing” of Protestantism, “ Mediating Mod- 
ernism,” and the “coming” of Catholicism. A 
study of the history of the Protestant church 
convinces him that that institution has lost its 
religious authority, that, having long ago accom- 
plished its great work of freeing the human 
mind, its end is already in sight. This same 
condition is equally true of Roman Catholicism, 
he holds. The reconciler of the two, Dr. Smyth 
believes, is to be Modernism, condemned of Pope 
and preacher and little understood by the world 
at large, of which, however, this author gives a 
very lucid and interesting account. A possible 
future union of Protestantism and Catholicism 
on a new basis into one united Christian church 
is the thought that dominates this book. 

Dr. Washington Gladden’s views as to the 
functions and mission of the Christian church 
have become fairly well known through previous 
publications. His new book, “ The Church and 
Modern Life” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) co- 
ordinates and enforces those views. A new 
reformation, he holds, is needed in our time to 
bring society to Christ as a social savior, just 
as the reformation of the sixteenth century was 
required to bring the individual to Christ as a 
personal savior. He does not admit that the 
work of Protestantism is ended. 


ESSAYS IN SOCIOLOGY. 


“What will the world be like when its state 
is really a socialist one?” This question H. G. 
Wells sets himself to answer in his new book: 
“New Worlds for Old” (Macmillan). In this 
volume Mr. Wells temporarily forsakes his role 
of a writer of fantastic romances and sets forth 
his idea in his own clear style of what the future 
socialistic state is to be. 

Mr. Alfred L. Hutchinson’s treatise on “ The 
Limit of Wealth” (Macmillan) is another at- 
tempt at forecasting the social millennium. Mr. 
Hutchinson would put nothing in the way. of in- 
dividual accumulation of riches, but would limit 
the amount that each man should have for pur- 
poses of purely personal enjoyment. 

Dr. Hutton Webster, professor of ‘sociology 
and anthropology in the University of Nebraska, 
has written a treatise on “ Primitive Secret So- 
cieties”” (Macmillan), in which he discusses the 
significance of the data collected in recent years. 
by investigators in Australia, Melanesia, Africa, 
and North America. Much of this information 
regarding initiation ceremonies and other curi- 
ous rites found among savage and barbarous 
communities will be entirely new to those read- 
ers who have never had access to detailed ac- 
counts of these recent discoveries. 





